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THE SECOND EDITION. 


In this Manual it has been the object of the Editor to 
bring together, from various sources, information both 
interesting and useful to the Student on the several 
heads of the Greek Drama, Greek Metres, and Canons 
of Criticism. On the first head, extracts have been 
given from Bentley’s Dissertation on Phalaris, as the 
chief authority for the age of Thespis and the origin of 
Tragedy and Comedy; care having been taken to divest 
them of such controversial allusions and digressions as 
might embarrass the reader in his investigations. These 
extracts are succeeded by others from various authors, 
on the Progress of the Drama, the History and com- 
parative Merits of the principal Tragic and Comic 
Writers, and the Construction of the Greek Theatre. 
On Greek Metres, the Editor had prefixed an Intro- 
duction to his edition of the Hecuba of Euripides, which 
he had been frequently requested to publish in a sepa- 
rate form, for the purpose of reference in the reading 
of Greek Plays generally. With that view it is here 
reprinted with considerable additions; and to it have 
A 2 
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been subjoined sundry articles from the Classical Journal 
on the same subject. The Canons of Criticism have 
been collected from the notes of Porson, Blomfield, 
Monk, and Elmsley, and from Dawes’s Miscellanea 
Critica. vue 

In this second edition the Work has undergone a 
careful revision; and many important additions and 
improvements have been made. | 
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TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


FROM BENTLEY’S DISSERTATION ON PHALARIS. 
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ORIGINAL METRE OF TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


Ir was a good while after the invention of tragedy and comedy 
before the iambic measure was used in them. Aristotle assures 
us of this, as far as it concerns tragedy: “ the measure,” says 
he, “in tragedy, was changed from tetrametres to iambics; for 
at first they used tetrametres, because the trochaic foot was 
more proper for dancing.” And the same reason will hold for 
comedy too: because that, as well as tragedy, was at first 
* nothing but a song performed by a chorus dancing to a pipe.” 
It stands to reason, therefore, that there also the tetrametre was 
used, rather than the iambic; which, as the same Aristotle 
observes, was fit for business rather than dancing, and for dis- 
course rather than singing. ; 


NATURE OF TRAGEDY AND COMEDY AT THEIR 
COMMENCEMENT. 


_ Both tragedy and comedy, in their first beginnings at Athens, 

were nothing but “ extemporal” diversions, not just and re- 

gular poems: they were neither published, nor preserved, nor 

written; but, like the entertainments of our merry-andrews on 

the stages of mountebanks, were bestowed only on the present 
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assembly, and so forgotten. Aristotle declares this expressly : 
“both tragedy and comedy,” says he, “ were at first made ex 
tempore :” and another very good writer, Maximus Tyrius, tells 
us— “that the ancient plays at Athens were nothing but 
choruses of boys and men, the husbandmen in their several 
parishes, after the labours of seed-time and harvest, singing 
extemporal songs.” Donatus, or whoever is the author of that 
discourse about comedy, says, —‘“ Thespis was the first that 
wrote his plays, and by that means made them public.” 


EPICHARMUS THE INVENTOR OF WRITTEN COMEDY : 
NOT SUSARION. 


This, perhaps, may be the true reason why the most of those 
that have spoken of the origin of comedy make no mention of 
Susarion and his contemporaries, but ascribe the invention of 
it to Epicharmus. For, as it seems, nothing of that kind was 
written and transmitted to posterity before the time of that 
Sicilian. Theocritus therefore (Epigr. 17.) is express and posi- 
tive that Epicharmus invented comedy : 


“Ate dova A@pios, yovip 6 Tay KaLMdiav 
Evpeav ’ Erivappos. 


* Comedy,” says Themistius, “ began of old in Sicily; for 
Epicharmus and Phormus were of that country.” “ Epichar- 
mus,” says Suidas*, “together with Phormus, znvented comedy 
at Syracuse.” And Solinus, in his description of Sicily, — 
“« Here,” says he, “ was comedy first invented.” ‘Some are of 
opinion,” says Diomedes, “that Epicharmus jirst made comedy.” 
Aristotle makes some small intimation of Susarion’s pretences ; 
but he expresses himself so, that he does as good as declare in 
favour of Epicharmus. I will give the reader his own words: 
— “The pretenders,” says he, “to the invention of comedy, 
are the Megarenses, both those here, (he means the Megarenses 
near Attica,) and those in Sicily: for Epicharmus was of that 
place, who is much older than Chionides and Magnes.” When 
he says the Megarenses that are here, he may hint, perhaps, at 
Susarion, who was born at that Megara; but he plainly signi- 
fies that his claim was of no great weight, by passing him over 
without a name. He might allow him to be the author of some 
“extempore” farces, that may be called the first rudiments of 
comedy; and this is all that with justice can be granted him. 


* For an account of this Lexico- is 4. p. 975, see Anthon’s ed. of Lem- 
grapher, the period assigned to whom _ priere’s Classical Dictionary. 
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WRITTEN COMEDY MORE RECENT THAN TRAGEDY. 


With this opinion all those fall in who assert that comedy is 
more recent than tragedy: for the same persons suppose ‘The- 
spis to be the inventor of tragedy, who lived about Olymp. 1xi.* 
Horace (A. P. 281.), after he had given an account of the rise 
of tragedy and satyr— After these, says he, came the old 
comedy : “ successit vetus his comedia.” “ His,” says the ancient 
Scholiast, “scil. satyre et tragedie.” And Donatus is very 
positive — That tragedy is senior to comedy, both in the subject 
of it, and the time of its invention. 


AGE OF EPICHARMUS. 


It is well known, that Epicharmus lived with Hiero of Syra- 
cuse: and the author of the Arundel Marble places them both 
at Olymp. Ixxvii. 1. when Chares was archon at Athens. Epi- 
charmus lived to a very great age, to 90 years, as Laertius says, 
or to 97, as Lucian. 


ACCOUNT OF PHORMUS. HIS TRUE NAME, PHORMIS. 

With respect to Phormus, who is joined with Epicharmus, 
his name is written in different ways. Athenzus and Suidas 
call him Phormus; but Aristotle, Phormis. In Themistius it 
is written Amorphus, which is an evident depravation. Some 
learned men would write it Phormus, too, in Aristotle: but if 
that be true which Suidas relates of him, that he was an ac- 
quaintance of Gelo the Syracusian, and tutor to his children, 
the true reading must be Phormis: for he is the same Phormis 
that, as Pausanias tells us, came to great honour in the service 
of Gelo, and of Hiero after him. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT. 


On the whole matter, I suppose that it will be allowed— 
that the authorities for Epicharmus are more and greater than 


* Tn order to convert the date in 
Olympiads to the year B.c., observe 
that the first Olympiad took place 
776 B.c. Multiply therefore the 
Olympiad by 4, to the product add 
the -current year or years of the 
Olympiad, deducting five years (be- 


B 


eause the current Olympiad is four 
years, and the current year is one) ; 
subtract the result from 776, and the 
remainder will be the year B.C. re- 
quired. Thus, the age of Thespis 
being Ixi. 1., 61 x4 or 244+ 1—5= 
240: and 776 — 240 = 536 B.c. 
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those for Susarion; that, allowing Susarion to have contributed 
something towards the invention of comedy, yet his plays were 
extemporal, and never published in writing; and that, if they 
were published, it is more likely they were in tetrametres and 
other chorical measures, fit for dances and songs, than in 
iambics. 


OBJECTION FROM THE EXISTENCE OF SOME IAMBIC LINES 
ASCRIBED TO SUSARION. : 


It is true there are five iambics extant that are fathered upon 
Susarion, and perhaps may really be his: 


"Axovete Neds" Lovcapiwv revel TAO, 

Tios Pirivov, Meyapobev, Tpitrodicxcos 
Kaxov yuvatkes* GAN Opos, @ SnmoTar, 
Ov« éoTw otkety oixiav dvev KaKod. 

Kai yap 76 yhpat, Kal TO wn Hal, KaKOV. 


Diomedes Scholasticus, in his commentary on Dionysius 
Thrax, introduces these verses of Susarion with these words :— 
*Qne Susarion was the beginner of comedy in verse, whose 
plays were all lost in oblivion; but there are two or three 
iambics of a play of his still remembered.” Here is an express 
testimony, that Susarion used iambics in his plays: though I 
have newly endeavoured to make it probable, that, in the first 
infancy of comedy, the iambic was not used there; as we are 
certain from Aristotle that it was not in tragedy. 


OBJECTION ANSWERED. IlapaBacvs. 


But I have one or two exceptions against Diomedes’s evi- 
dence. First, he stands alone in it; he is a man of no great 
esteem; he lived many hundreds of years after the thing he 
speaks of ; so that it ought to pass for no more than a conjecture 
of his own. And again, I would have it observed, that these 
five iambics are spoken in the person of Susarion; which will 
go a great way towards a proof that they are no part of a play. 
For, when the poet in his own name would speak to the spec- 
tators, he makes use of the chorus to-that purpose, and it is 
called a HapaBaows; of which sort there are several now extant 
in Aristophanes. But the measures that the chorus uses at that 
time are never iambics, but always anapests or tetrametres. 
And I believe there is not one instance, that the chorus speaks 
at all to the pit in iambics; to the actor it sometimes does. 
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And, lastly, if these verses of Susarion’s had been known to be 
borrowed from a play, it could not have been such a secret to 
Aristotle. For it is plain, I think, that he had met with no 
certain tradition of any play of Susarion’s: if he had, he would 
never attribute the invention of comedy to the Sicilians, so long 
after him. This argument will not seem inconsiderable, if we 
remember what an universal scholar that philosopher was ; and 
that he had particularly applied himself to know the history of 
the stage, having written a treatise of the Avdacxadia, an ac- 
count of the names, and the times, and the authors of all the 
plays that ever were acted. If the verses, therefore, are truly 
Susarion’s, it is probable they were made on some other occa- 
sion, and not for the stage. 


PLAYS CARRIED ABOUT AT FIRST IN CARTS. 


The Chronicon Marmoreum, which is now at Oxford, and 
makes part of the glory of that noble university, has a passage 
in a worn and broken condition, which I would thus fill up: 
,’ > LS pe b] / / > / € \ lal 5) / e / 
Ad’ ov év amnvats kopwdiar épopéOnaay bro THv "IKapiéwvy evpov- 
Tos Lovoapiwvos, Kal GOXov 2téOn TPATOV, tayddwv apovyos, Kal 
olvov audopsvs, that is, “* Since comedies were carried in carts 
by the Icarians, Susarion being the inventor; and the prize was 
first proposed, a basket of figs and a small vessel of wine.” 
That in the beginning the plays were carried about in carts, we 

. . = 
have a witness beyond exception: Hor. A. P. 275. 


Tonotum Tragice genus invenisse Camenz 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis. 


And so the old Scholiast upon the place—*“ Thespis primus 
trageedias invenit, ad quas recitandas circa vicos plaustro quoque 
vehebatur ante inventionem scene.’ 


PRIZES FOR TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


As for the prizes for the victory, I think I can fairly account 
for them out of a passage in Plutarch: “ Anciently,” says he, 
“ the feast of Bacchus was transacted country-like and merrily : 
first there was carried (aydopevs oivov) a vessel of wine and a 
branch of a vine; then followed one that led a goat (tpayov) 
after him; another carried (toyddav appryov) a basket of figs; 
and last of all came the phallus (6 ¢adnos).” 
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RISE OF TRAGEDY AND COMEDY FROM THE FEASTS 
OF BACCHUS. 


Now as both tragedy and comedy had their first rise from 
this feast of Bacchus; the one being invented by those that 
sang the dithyramb, and the latter by those that sang the 
phallic; so the prizes and rewards for those that performed best 
were ready upon the spot, and made part of the procession — 
the vessel of wine and the basket of figs were the premium for 
comedy, and the goat for tragedy: both the one and the other 
are expressed in the verses of Dioscorides, which will be quoted 
afterwards. Can we then suppose that Susarion made regular 
and finished comedies, with the solemnity of a stage, when we 
see that the prize he contended for was the cheap purchase of a 
cask of wine, and a parcel of dried figs? ‘These sorry prizes 
were laid aside when comedy grew up to maturity ; and to carry 
the day from the rival poets was an honour not much inferior to 
a victory at Olympia. 


TITLE OF THESPIS TO THE INVENTION OF TRAGEDY: TES- 
TIMONIES OF THE ARUNDEL MARBLE*, DIOSCORIDES, 
HORACE, PLUTARCH, CLEMENS OF ALEXANDRIA, ATHE- 


NUS, SUIDAS, DONATUS. TRAGEDIES AND COMEDIES 
ACTED AT THE TRINA DIONYSIA. DANCING MUCH USED 
BY THE ANCIENT POETS IN THEIR CHORDSES. 


The famous chronological inscription in the Arundel Marble, 
which was made Olymp. cxxix. in the’ time of Ptolemy Phila- 


* “Thomas Howard, Earl of Arun- rest of the collection. The inscrip- 


del, who lived in the time of James 
and Charles the First, devoted a large 
portion of his fortune to the col- 
lection of monuments, illustrative of 
the arts and of the history of Greece 
and Rome. He employed men of 
learning to travel at his expense in 
quest of such treasures; among others, 
Mr. William Petty, who explored, 
sometimes at the risk of his life, the 
ruins of Greece, the Archipelago, and 
the shores of Asia Minor; and suc- 
ceeded in procuring above 200 relies 
of antiquity. Among them were those 
of which we are about to speak, and 
which, in honour of their noble col- 
lector, have been called the Arun- 
delian Marbles. They arrived in 
England in the year 1627, with the 


tions were inserted in the wall of the 
garden at the back of Arundel House, 
in the Strand, and were examined, 
soon after they had been placed there, 
by Selden and two other scholars, at 
the recommendation of Sir Robert 
Cotton. Those learned men used 
their utmost endeavours in cleaning 
and deciphering these monuments, 
and succeeded, with great labour and 
difficulty, in deciphering 29 of the 
Greek, and 10 of the Latin imscrip- 
tions, those which Selden judged to 
be of the greatest importance; and 
in the following year he published 
them, in a thin folio volume, under 
the title of MWarmora Arundelliana. 
The noble family of Arundel was 
compelled to abandon its mansion, 
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delphus, above 260 years before Christ, declares that Thespis 


was the jirst that gave being to tragedy. 
Dioscorides gives the invention of it to Thespis: 


grammatist 


Besides him, the epi- 


Ozo7ridos ebpsua TovTO’ TAS dypomTw av trav 
Ilatyvia, Kat Kopmous Tovade TENELOTEPOUS 

Aloxvros eiupoce, veoo pl /NEUTG Xapagas 
Vpappara, XEtmapPY é ola KaTrapoopeva’ 


Kal ta kata cxnVY [LETEKALVLOED * 


a) oTOLa TAVTOV 


Aséwv apyaiwv, joa tis nyéov : 


eEvpwos, he raised and exalted the style of tragedy by veocpe- 


AsuTa ypawpata, his new-made and new-carved words, 


which is 


the very thing that Aristophanes ascribes to him: 


‘AN’ @ patos TOV “ENXAjnvev TUpyeoas pHuwata cepa: 


and the writer of his life : —Znrot TO adpov Kal UTEPOYKO, 


ovowatorroviats Kat emGetous VPwWlLEVvOs. 


But our epigrammatist, 


though he gives A‘schylus the honour of improving tragedy, is 
as positive that evpewa, the invention of it, belongs to Thespis ; 


during the civil wars, to the Com- 
monwealth ; and the parliament, who 
put it under sequestration, suffered 
the collection of marbles deposited 
in its garden to be plundered and de- 
faced in the most shameless manner ; 
and it is supposed that not more than 
half of the original number escaped 
dispersion or destruction in that dis- 
astrous period. A better fate awaited 
that portion of these reliques which 
was preserved; for it was presented 
by Henry Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
grandson of the collector, to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Humphrey Pri- 
deaux, afterwards Dean of Norwich, 
aman of profound and various learn- 
ing, undertook the publication of the 
whole collection, and brought out his 
work in 1676. They were again re- 
printed in 1732, under the care of 
Maittaire; and, subsequently, in a 
more exact and splendid manner, by 
the learned Dr. Chandler, in 1763, 
nearly a century after the original 
publication. Some of these inscrip- 
tions record treaties and public con- 
tracts; others are memorials of the 
gratitude of the state to patriotic in- 
dividuals; but by far the greatest 
number are sepulchral, and entirely 
of a private nature. One, however, 
has deservedly attracted more notice 
than the rest; it is commonly known 


by the name of the Parian Chronicle ; 
because it is, in fact, a chronological 
table of events, and appears to have 
been made in the Island of Paros. 
This stone was, in the time of Selden, 
two feet seven inches in height, and 
six feet six inches in breadth; con- 
taining ninety-three lines, arranged in 
two columns. It originally contained 
a chronological account of the prin- 
cipal events in Grecian, and particu- 
larly Athenian history, during a pe- 
riod of 1318 years, from the reign of 
Cecrops to the archonship of Diogno- 
tus, B. c. 264; but it has suffered 
considerable injury, much of it hav- 
ing been effaced, so that it now ter- 
minates with the archonship of Dioti- 
mus, B. c. 354, about ninety years 
earlier than the period to which it 
originally extended. Had not Selden 
most fortunately transcribed it with 
peculiar care, a great portion of it 
would have been irrecoverably lost ; 
for no less than thirty-one out of 
seventy-nine epochs, legible upon it, 
in his time, have been knocked off, 
for the purpose, it is said, of repairing 
a fireplace. The epochs are all dated 
retrospectively from the archon 
of Diognotus at Athens, 264 years 
B.C. and briefly record the most im- 
portant events, in the order in which 
they took place.”—Encyel. Metrop. 
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which will further appear from another epigram, by the same 
hand, made on Thespis himself: 


Ozgo7ris 60¢, Tpayuxny Os aveTTNaCE “Tp@Tos GOLonV, 
Kopajrais VEapas KALVOTOMOV Xaperas, 

Baxyos ¢ OTE Tperrov KaTaryou Yopov, @ Tpayos adnor, 
X’ w@TTiKds Hv ciKwv appyos, VOAos ett: 


Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cui Hircus, 
Et cui Attica ficuum cista premium erat, ut adhue fabula est. 


By the three choruses of Bacchus Dioscorides means the Trina 
Dionysia, the three festivals of Bacchus; the Acovicta Ta ev 
Aipvars, t the Avoviova ta Kat’ dotv, and the Avoviova ta Kat’ 
aypovs: at which times, that answer to March, April, and Ja- 
nuary, both tragedies and comedies were acted. Afterwards, 
indeed, they added these diversions to the Tava@jvara, which 
fell out in the month of August; but, because this last was an 
innovation after Thespis’s time, the poet here takes no notice of 
it. But, to dismiss this; the substance of the epigram imports 
— That Thespis was the jirst contriver of tragedy, which was 
then a new entertainment. After Dioscorides, we have Horace’s 
testimony in Thespis’s favour, in Arte Poet. 275. 


Tonotum tragice genus invenisse Camenz 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Qui canerent agerentque peruncti feecibus ora. 


And I think this poet’s opinion is not only well explained, but 
confirmed too, by the old Scholiast, who tells us-— “ Thespis 
was the first inventor of tragedy.” ‘To all these we may add 
Plutarch, whose expression implies something further — “ That 
Thespis gave the rise and beginning to the very rudiments of 
tragedy ; % and Clemens of Alexandria, who makes Thespis the 
“contriver of tragedy, as Susarion was of comedy.” And, 
without doubt, Athenzus was of the same judgment, when he 
said, “ Both comedy and tragedy were found out at Icarius, a 
place in Attica ;” for our Thespis was born there. 

In another place Atheneus says — “'The ancient poets The- 
spis, Pratinas, Cratinus (the true reading I take to be Kapxivos, 
an ancient tragic poet, burlesqued once or twice by Aristophanes 
for this very dancing g humour), and Phrynichus were called ’Op- 
XNITUKOL, dancers, because they not only used dancing so much 
in the choruses of their plays, but they were common dancing- 
masters, teaching any body that had a mind to learn.” Now, if 
we compare this with what Aristotle says,— That tragedy in its 
infancy was OPYNTTLKMTEPA, more taken up with dances, than 
afterwards; it will be plain, that Atheneus knew no ancienter 
tragedian than Thespis; for, if he had, it had been to his purpose 
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toname him. Again, Suidas acquaints us, — That Phrynichus 
was scholar to Thespis, who first introduced tragedy; and Do- 
natus passes his word — That, if we search into antiquity, we 
shall find that Thespis was the jirst that invented it. It is in- 
credible, therefore, that the belief of his first inventing tragedy 
should so universally obtain, as we have shown it did, if any 
tragedies of an older author had been extant in the world. 


CLAIMS OF EPIGENES REFUTED. 


The pretences that are made against Thespis, are for one 
Epigenes, a Sicyonian. This is the only person, mentioned by 
name, that can contest the matter with Thespis. And who is 
there that appears in behalf of this Epigenes? But one single 
witness, and he, too, does but tell us a hearsay, which himself 
seems not to believe. “ Thespis,” says Suidas, “is reckoned 
the sixteenth tragic poet after Epigenes, a Sicyonian ; but some 
say, Thespis was the second after him; and others, the very first 
of all. And again, where he explains the proverb, Ovédév zpos 
tov Avoyucov: it was occasioned, he says, by a tragedy of Epi- 
genes, a Sicyonian; but he adds that others give a different and 
better account of it. Now, if this is all that is said for Epi- 
genes’s plea, nay, if it be all that is said of him upon any account 
(for I think nobody mentions him besides Suidas), I suppose 
this ill-supported pretence to tragedy will soon be overruled. It 
is true, there are two very great men, Lilius Gyraldus and 
Gerard Vossius, besides others, who affirm that this same Epi- 
genes is cited, and some of his tragedies named, by Athenzus. 
But I affirm that the Epigenes in Athenzus was a comic-poet, 
and many generations younger than his pretended namesake the 
tragedian. Suidas himself is my voucher. “ Epigenes,” says 
he, “‘a comic poet, some of his plays are “Hpaivyn, and Mynyaruor, 
and Baxyeta, as Atheneus says in his Deipnosophists.” Correct 
‘Hpwivn for ‘Hpaivn, and Baxyela for Baxyeta. 


THESPIS PUBLISHED NOTHING IN WRITING. 


Nay, I will go a step further, and freely own my opinion — 
That even Thespis himself published nothing in writing: yet 
the Arundel Marble mentions the "AX«notis of Thespis, and 
Julius Pollux his IlevOeds, and Suidas four or five more; and 
Plutarch, with Clemens Alexandrinus, produces some of his 
verses. No question but these are strong prejudices against my 
new assertion, or rather suspicion: but the sagacious reader will 
better judge of it, when he has seen the reasons I go on. 
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HERACLIDES PUT OUT TRAGEDIES IN THESPISS NAME. 


This I lay down as the foundation of what I shall say on this 
subject, — That the famous Heraclides of Pontus set out his 
own tragedies in Thespis’s name. Aristoxenus the musician 
says (they are the words of Diogenes Laert.) — “ That Heracli- 
des made tragedies, and put the name of Thespis to them.” 
This Heraclides was a scholar of Aristotle; and so was Ari- 
stoxenus too, and even a greater man than the other: so that I 
conceive one may build on this piece of history, as a thing un- 
deniable. 

Now before the date of this forgery of Heraclides, we have 
no mention at all of any of Thespis’s remains. Aristotle, in his 
Poetry, speaks of the origin, and progress, and perfection of 
tragedy ; he reads a lecture of criticism on the fables of the first 
writers: yet he has not one syllable about any piece of The- 
spis’s: this will seem no small indication that nothing of his was 
preserved: but there is a passage in Plato that more manifestly 
implies it. “Tragedy,” says he, “is an ancient thing, and did 
not commence, as people think, from Thespis nor from Phry- 
nichus.” Now, from hence I infer, if several persons in Plato’s 
time believed tragedy was invented by Phrynichus, they must 
never have seen nor heard of any tragedies of Thespis. For, if 
they had, there could have been no controversy, which of the 
two was the inventor; for the one was a whole generation 
younger than the other. But Thespis’s tragedies being lost, 
and Phrynichus’s being the ancientest that were preserved, it 
was an inducement to several to believe him the first author. It 


is true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we have a few — 


fragments of Thespis’s quoted, and the names of some of his 
plays; but I will now show that every one of those passages are 
cited from Heraclides’s counterfeit tragedies, and not the works 


of the true Thespis. 


NO PLAY OF THESPIS WITH THE TITLE OF ALCESTIS. 


As for the author of the Arundel Marble, who was but a 
little younger than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might pos- 
sibly know them both, he is commonly indeed supposed to men- 
tion Thespis’s "AXxnoris. But besides the uncertainty of the 
word, which is now wholly effaced in the marble, the very in- 
scription itself evinces that it ought not to be read AAKH= TIN: 
for the author of it never sets down the name of any play; not 
when he gives the date of /Hschylus’s first victory; not when he 
speaks of Sophocles’s; not where he mentions Kuripides’s; nor 
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upon any other occasion. And it is utterly improbable that he 
would do it in one single place, and omit it in so many others 
that equally deserved it. Add to all this the express testimony 
of Suidas, — That Phrynichus was the first that made women 
the subject of tragedy; his master Thespis haying introduced 
nothing but men. ‘There could be, therefore, no play of The- 
spis’s with the title of Alcestis. 


SPURIOUS PASSAGE IN CLEM. ALEXANDRINUS ASCRIBED 
TO THESPIS. 


I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus:— 
«'Thespis, the tragic poet (says that excellent author), writes 
thus : — 

"Ide cou oTrévdia KNAEZBI 70 devon, 

"Amro OnXapover OrXApas KvaKOv. 

"Ide cou XOTIITHN tupov piéas 

"EpvOp® pértTL, Kata TOV cov, lav 

Atkepws, TIeuat Boyar aylov. 


"Ide cov Bpouiov aidora PBAETMON .... Ae/Go.” 


This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself ex- 
plains it, and as I have further proved out of Porphyry, relates 
to those four artificial words—Kva£&G6i, XOv77Tns, Preypo, Apory, 
which comprehend exactly the whole twenty-four letters of the 
Greek alphabet. Now I say, —If these twenty-four letters 
were not all invented in Thespis’s time, this cannot be a genuine 
fragment of his. 


EARLY GREEK ALPHABET. 


We must know then, that it was a long time after the use of 
Greek writing, nay of writing books too, before the Greek al- 
phabet was perfected, as it now is, and has been for 2000 years. 
It is true, there were then the very same sounds in pronunciation 
(for the language was not altered), but they did not express 
them the same way in writing. E served in those days for both 
E and H;; as one English E serves now for two distinct sounds 
in THEM and THESE.’ So O stood for both O and 0: and 
the sound of Z was expressed by AX, of & by K&, of V by I>: 
and the three aspirates were written thus, TH, ITH, KH: which 
were afterwards 0, ®, X. At that time we must imagine the 
first verse of Homer to have been written thus — 


MENIN AEIAE THEA ITEAEIAAEO AKHIAEOS. 
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And the same manner of writing was in Thespis’s time; be- 
cause the alphabet was not completed till after his death. For 
it is universally agreed, that either Simonides, or Epicharmus, 
or both, invented some of the letters. And Epicharmus could 
not be above twenty-seven years old, and very probably was 
much younger, at Olymp. Ixi., which is the latest period of 
Thespis: and Simonides at the same time was but'sixteen. This 
passage therefore ascribed to Thespis is certainly a cheat; and 
in all probability it is taken from one of the spurious plays that 
Heraclides fathered upon him. 

In the next place, I will show that all the other passages 
quoted from Thespis are belonging to the same imposture. 


BACCHUS AND THE SATYRS THE SUBJECT OF EARLY PLAYS. 
SERIOUS TRAGEDY INTRODUCED BY PHRYNICHUS AND 
JESCHYLUS. 


Zenobius informs us — “ That at first the choruses used to 
sing a dithyramb to the honour of Bacchus: but im time the 
poets left that off, and made the giants and centaurs the sub- 
jects of their plays. Upon which the spectators mocked them, 
and said, — That was nothing to Bacchus. The poets therefore 
sometimes introduced the Satyrs, that they might not seem 
quite to forget the god of the festival.” To the same purpose 
we are told by Suidas — “ That at first the subject of all the 
plays was Bacchus himself, with his company of Satyrs; upon 
which account those plays were called Zatupixad: but after- 
wards, as tragedies came into fashion, the poets went off to 
fables and histories, which gave occasion to that saying — This 
is nothing to Bacchus.” And he adds—‘ That Chameleon says 
the same thing in his book about Thespis.” This Chameleon 
was a very learned man, and a scholar of Aristotle’s. And we 
may baited from the very name of this treatise of his, that 
Thespis was some way concerned in this alteration of tragedy ; 
either he was the last man that used all satyrical plays, or the 
last man that left them off. But whether of the two it was, we 
could not determine, unless Plutarch had helped us out in it. 
* When Phrynichus and Adschylus,” says he, “ turned the sub- 
ject of tragedy to fables and doleful stories, the people said, — 
What is this to Bacchus?” For it is evident, from this passage 
of Plutarch compared with the others before, that the true 
Thespis’s plays were all satyrical (that is, the plot of them was 
the story of Bacchus, the chorus consisted of Satyrs, and the 
argument was merry); and that Phrynichus and A‘schylus were 
the first introducers of the new and doleful tragedy. Even 
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after the time of Thespis, the serious tragedy came on so slowly, 
that of fifty plays of Pratinas, who was in the next generation 
after Thespis, thirty-two are said to have been satyrical. 


HENCE THE FRAGMENTS GENERALLY ASCRIBED TO THESPIS 
‘! ARE INFERRED TO BE SPURIOUS. 

Let us apply now this observation to the fragments ascribed 
to Thespis; one of which is thus quoted by Plutarch: 


‘Opas ott Leds tHdE TpwTever Oeor, 

Ov wWeddos ovd2 KOpTrOV, OV wpoV YéXoV 
3 al >] a 

Ackov 70 8 960 podvos ovK éricTaTat. 


«What differs this,” says Plutarch, “from that saying of 
Plato, That the Deity was situated remote from all pleasure and 
pain?” Why, truly, it differs not at all; and I think there 
needs no other proof that it could not belong to a satyrical 
ludicrous play, such as all Thespis’s were. For surely this is 
not the language of Bacchus and his Satyrs; nay, I might say, 
it is too high and philosophical a strain even for Thespis himself. 
But suppose the author could have reached so elevated a 
thought; yet he would never have put it into the mouth of that 
drunken voluptuous god, or his wanton attendants. Even 
/tischylus, the grave reformer of the stage, would rarely or 
never bring in his heroes talking sentences and philosophy, be- 
lieving that to be against the genius and constitution of tra- 
gedy; much less then would Thespis have done so, whose 
tragedies were nothing but droll. It is incredible, therefore, 
that this fragment should be genuine: and we may know at 
whose door to lay it, from the hint afforded to us by Plutarch, 
though he was not aware of it. For the thought, as he has 
shown us, was Plato’s; and to whom then should the fragment 
belong, but to Heraclides, the counterfeit Thespis, who was at 
first a scholar of Plato’s, and might borrow the notion from his 
old master ? | 

Another verse is quoted by Julius Pollux out of Thespis’s 
Pentheus: \ 


” I J A b) Vi 
Epye vowels vEuploas EV ELV eTrEVOUTND. 


Where for vevpidas zyewv, we may correct it veBpid? eyeuw. 
Now the very titles of this play [levOeds, and of others men- 
tioned by Suidas—*A@ra Ilediov 7% DopBas, and ‘Tepets, and 
’"Hideor, do sufficiently show, that they cannot be satyrical 
plays, and consequently not Thespis’s, who made none but of 
that sort. The learned Casaubon, after he has taught us from 
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the ancients, that Thespis was the inventor of satyrical plays— 
“Yet among the plays (says he) that are ascribed to Thespis, 
there is not one that appears to have been satyrical. IevOevs 
indeed seems to promise the fairest to be so; but we have ob- 
served, that the old poets never brought the Satyrs into the 
story of Pentheus.” The result of the whole is this— That 
there was nothing published by Thespis himself; and that 
Heraclides’s forgeries imposed upon Clemens, and Plutarch, and 
Pollux, and others. ) 


AGE OF THESPIS: FROM THE ARUNDEL MARBLE. 


With respect to the age of Thespis, the witness that upon all 
accounts deserves to be first heard, is the author of the Arundel 
Marble; for he is the ancientest writer now extant, that speaks 
of his age: he is the most accurate in his whole performance, 
and particularly he was curious and inquisitive into the history 
of poetry and the stage; as appears from the numerous eras 
there, belonging to the several poets; and, which is as consider- 
able an advantage as any, we have the original stone still 
among us; so that his numbers (where they are still legible) 
are certainly genuine; and not liable, as written books are, to 
be altered and interpolated by the negligence or fraud of 
transcribers. The very year, indeed, in which Thespis in- 
vented tragedy cannot now be known from the Marble; for the 
numbers are worn out by time and weather; but we can ap- 
proach near to it. For we are sure it must be some year in the 
interval between the preceding and following epochs; because 
the whole inscription proceeds in due order and succession of time. 
Now the preceding epoch is,—Cyrus’s victory over Creesus, 
and the taking of Sardes; which, as all the best chronologers, 
Scaliger, Lydiate, Petavius, &c., agree, was Olymp. lix. 1., or at 
lowest Olymp. lviii. 2. The following is—The beginning of 
Darius’s reign, Olymp. Ixv.1. Tragedy therefore was invented 
by Thespis between the Olympiads lix. 1. and Ixv. 1. 

This account in the Marble establishes and is mutually esta- 
blished by the testimony of Suidas, who informs us— That 
Thespis made (the first) play at Olymp. Lxi., which period falls 
in between the two epochs that go before and after Thespis. 


| 
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DATE OF PHRYNICHUS CONFIRMS THAT OF THESPIS.— PLAYS 
OF PHRYNICHUS, THE TAKING OF MILETUS, AND THE 
PHENISSH#: THE PERSZ OF ASCHYLUS BORROWED FROM 
THE LATTER. 


Suidas, to whom the whole learned world confess themselves 
much obliged for his accounts of the age and works of so many 
authors, tells us Phrynichus was Thespis’s scholar. Plato names 
them both together, as pretenders to the invention of tragedy ; 
so that if we can but fix the scholar’s age, we may gather from 
thence the age of the master. Now Phrynichus made a tragedy 
at Athens, which he intituled MiAytou ddwors, The taking of 
Miletus. ‘“Callisthenes says (they are the words of Strabo), 
that Phrynichus the tragic poet was fined by the Athenians a 
thousand drachms, for making a tragedy called—The taking 
of Miletus by Darius.” And Herodotus, an older author than 
he—‘“ When Phrynichus (says he) exhibited his play, — ‘The 
taking of Miletus, the whole theatre fell into tears, and fined 
the poet a thousand drachms, and made an order that nobody 
ever after should make a play of that subject.” But the taking 
of Miletus, the whole story of which is related by Herodotus, 
was either at Olymp. Ixx. or Ixxi, as all chronologers are 
agreed. And the tragedy of Phrynichus being made upon that 
subject, we are sure that he must be alive after Olymp. Ixx. 

But there is another tragedy of his, called Boivwccar, which 
will show him to have been still alive above twenty years after 
that Olympiad. It is cited by the Scholiast on Aristophanes ; 
and Athenzus gives us an iambic out of it: 


a / iE 
WVarpoiow avtiotact asidovTes men. 


But the writer of the argument of A‘schylus’s Perse has the 
most particular account of it.“ Glaucus (says he) in his book 
about the subjects of Aschylus’s plays, says, his Perse were 
borrowed from the Phoenisse of Phrynichus; the first verse of 
which Pheenisse is this : — 


Tad’ dott Uepody tov madat BeBnKoTov : 


and an eunuch is introduced, bringing the news of Xerxes’s 
defeat, and setting chairs for the ministers of state to sit down 
on.” Now it is evident from this fragment, that Phrynichus 
was yet alive after Xerxes’s expedition, 1. e. Olymp. Ixxv. 1. 
Nay, three years after this Olympiad, he made a tragedy at 
Athens, and carried the victory; Themistocles being at the 
charge of all the furniture of the scene and chorus; who, in 
memory of it, set up this inscription: -OEMI{TOKAH> 
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@®PEAPIOS EXOPHTEI: @®PYTNIXO> EATAASKEN - 
AAEIMANTO® HPXEN, i. e. “ Themistocles of the parish 
of Phreari was at the charge; Phrynichus made the tragedy ; 
and Adimantus was archon.” And I am apt to believe, that 
Pheenisse was this very play, which he made for Themistocles. 
For what could be a more proper subject and compliment to 
Themistocles, than Xerxes’s defeat, which he had so great a 
hand in? Now we are sure, from the name of the archon, that 
this was done at Olymp. Ixxv. 4.; and how long the poet sur- 
vived this victory, there is nobody now to tell us. 


DATE OF PHRYNICHUSS FIRST VICTORY, OL. LXVIL..— IN- 
FERENCE: THAT THE INTRODUCTION OF TRAGEDY, BY 
THESPIS, WAS OLYMP. LXI. 


Suidas’s words— That Phrynichus got the prize at Olymp. 
Ixvil. will be allowed to be meant of his first victory. For so 
we find in the Marble, that the first victories of Adschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, are the only ones recorded. And if 
Phrynichus began at Olymp. Ixvii., then the distance between 
his first and last (that we know of) will be thirty-six years. 
And it hits too with what the same Suidas has delivered about 
Thespis— That he exhibited a play at Olymp. Ixi. For if we 
interpret this passage, like the other about Phrynichus, that it 
was Thespis’s first play, then the master will be older than the 
scholar by about twenty-five years, which is a competent time. 
And I humbly conceive, that all these hits and coincidences, 
when added to the express authority of the Marble, which sets 
Thespis after Olymp. lix., will bring it up to the highest proba- 
bility, that Thespis first introduced tragedy about Olymp. 1xi. 


THE OPINION THAT THERE WERE TWO PHRYNICHUSES 
EXAMINED. 


It has been thought that there were two Phrynichuses, both 
tragic poets. It is necessary therefore to examine this point, 
or else our argument from the date of Phrynichus’s Phcenisse 
will be very lame and precarious: for 1t may be pretended the 
author of Phoenisse was not that Phrynichus that was Thespis’s 
scholar. It is true there were two Phrynichuses that wrote for 
the stage; the one a tragic, the other a comic poet; that is a 
thing beyond question; but the point that I contend for is, that 
there were not two Phrynichuses writers of tragedy. 
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ORIGIN OF THIS OPINION. 


The pretence for asserting two tragic poets of that name is a 
passage of Suidas; who, after he had named ®puvyos, &c. 
«© Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, or Minyras, or Cho- 
rocles, the scholar of Thespis, and that his tragedies are nine, 
TIXeupwvia, Atyirrti01,” &c., subjoins, under a new head, Ppvvyos, 
&c. “Phrynichus, the son of Melanthas, an Athenian tra- 
gedian ; some of his plays are Avépoudda, ’Hpvyovn, and Tuppiya.” 
This latter place is taken word for word out of Aristophanes’s 
Scholiast, who adds, that the same man made the tragedy called 
« The taking of Miletus.” 


GROUND UPON WHICH IT RESTS, SLIGHT. 


Now it may seem from these two passages, that there were 
two Phrynichuses tragic poets; for the one is.called the son of 
Melanthas, the other not: and the three plays ascribed to the 
latter are quite different from the nine that were made by 
the former. But to take off this pretence, I crave leave to 
observe that the naming his father Melanthas is an argument 
of small force; for we see the other has three fathers assigned 
to him; so uncertain was the tradition about the name of his 
father: some authors therefore might relate, that his father was 
called Melanthas; and yet mean the very same Phrynichus, 
that, according to others, was the son of Polyphradmon. And 
then the second plea, that the plays attributed to the one are 
wholly different from those of the other, is even weaker than 
the former: for the whole dozen mentioned in Suidas might 
belong to the same Phrynichus. He says, indeed, Phrynichus, 
Polyphradmon’s son, wrote nine plays; because the author he 
here copies from knew of no more. But there might be more, 
notwithstanding his not hearing of them; as we see there were 
really two— The taking of Miletus and Pheenisse, that are not 
mentioned here by Suidas, 


_ NO AUTHOR MENTIONS MORE THAN ONE TRAGEDIAN 
OF THAT NAME. 


Having shown now what very slight ground the tradition 
about two tragedian Phrynichuses is built upon, I will give some 
arguments on my side, which induce me to think there was but 
one. And my first is, because all the authors, Herodotus, 
Callisthenes, Strabo, Plutarch, /Mlian, Libanus, Amm. Mar- 

Guide. C 
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cellinus, Joh. Tzetzes, who speak of the play called —'The 
taking of Miletus, style the author of it barely, Bpvwyos o 
Tparyixos, Phrynichus the tragedian, without adding 0 Newrepos, 
the younger; as all of them, or some at least, would and ought 
to have done, if this person had not been the famous Phryni- 
chus, that was Thespis’s scholar. And so when he is quoted 
on other occasions, by Athenzus, Hephestion, Isaac Tzetzes, 
&c. he is called in ike manner Phrynichus the tragic poet, 
without the least intimation that there was another of the same 
name and profession. 


THAT THERE WAS BUT ONE APPEARS FROM THE SCHOL. 
ON ARISTOPH. AND SUIDAS. 


Besides this, the very Scholiast on Aristophanes, and Suidas, 
who are the sole authors produced to show there were two 
tragedians, do in other places plainly declare there was but one. 
«There were four Phrynichuses in all,” says the Scholiast : — 

1. Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, the tragic poet. 

2. Phrynichus, the son of Chorocles, an actor of tragedies. 

3. Phrynichus, the son of Eunomides, the comic poet. 

4, Phrynichus, the Athenian general, who was concerned 
with Astyochus, and engaged in a plot against the government: 

What can be more evident than that, according to this cata- 
logue, there was but one of this name a tragedian? 


FREQUENT INCONSISTENCIES IN LEXICONS AND SCHOLIA. 


But it is no wonder if in lexicons and scholia compiled out of 
several authors, there be several things inconsistent with one 
another. So in another place both the Scholiast and Suidas 
make this fourth Phrynichus, the general, to be the same with 
the third, the comic poet. On the contrary, Elian makes him 
the same with the first; and he adds a particular circumstance 
—That in his tragedy Iluppiyas, he so pleased the theatre with 
the warlike songs and dances of his chorus, that they chose him 
as a fit person to make a general. Among the moderns some 
fall in with /Hhan’s story, and some with the other: but with 
all deference to their judgment, I am persuaded both of them 
are false. 


PHRYNICHUS THE GENERAL A DISTINCT CHARACTER. 


For Phrynichus the general was stabbed at Athens, Ol. xcii. 2. 
as Thucydides (B. vii.) relates : but a more exact account of 
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the circumstances of his death is to be met with in Lysias and 
Lycurgus the orators. This being a matter of fact beyond all 
doubt and controversy, I affirm that the date of his death can 
neither agree with the tragic nor the comic poet’s history ; being 
too late for the one and too early for the other. It is too late 
for the tragedian, because he began to make plays, as we have 
seen above, at Olymp. lxvii., from which time till Olymp. xcii. 2. 
there are 102 years; and even from the date of his Pheenissz, 
that were acted at Olymp. Ixxv. 4., which is the last time we 
hear of him, there are sixty-six years to the death of Phryni- 
chus the general. And then it is too early for the comedian, 
for we find him alive five years after, contending with his play 
called the Muses (quoted by Athenzus, Pollux, Suidas, &c.) 
against Aristophanes’s Frogs, at Olymp. xciii. 3. when Callias 
was archon. 


PHRYNICHUS THE ANCIENT TRAGEDIAN ALLUDED TO BY 
ARISTOPHANES IN THE VESPZ. 


Again, I will show there was but one Phrynichus a tragedian: 
Aristophanes in his Vespx says, that the old men at Athens 
used to sing the old songs of Phrynichus: 

Kal pvupivovtes edn 
"Apyatowednodavoppurrynpata. 


It is a conceited word of the poet’s making; and odwvo, 
which is one member in the composition of it, relates to the 
Pheenisse (i.e. the Sidonians), a play of Phrynichus’s, as the 
Scholiast well observes. Here we see the author of Pheenissz 
(whom they suppose to be the latter Phrynichus) is meant 
by Aristophanes; but if I prove too, that Aristophanes in this 
very place meant the Phrynichus, Thespis’s scholar, it will be 
evident that these two Phrynichuses (whom they falsely ima- 
gine) are really one and the same. Now that Aristophanes 
meant the scholar of Thespis will appear from the very words 
Hen apyaia, ancient songs and tunes. Ancient, because that 
Phrynichus was the second, er as some in Plato thought, the 
first author of tragedy. And “songs and tunes,” because he 
was celebrated and famous by that very character. 


THE ANCIENT PHRYNICHUS FAMOUS FOR HIS SONGS. 
“ Phrynichus (says the Scholiast on this place) had a mighty 


name for making of songs.” But in another place he says the 
: Cc 2 
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same thing of Phrynichus the son of Polyphradmon; who, ac- 
cording to Suidas, was Thespis’s scholar. ‘He was admired 
(says he) for the making of songs; they cry him up for the 
composing of tunes; and he was before Adschylus.” And can 
it be doubted then any longer, but that the same person is 
meant? It isa problem of Aristotle’s, Ava ré of rept Ppvveyov 
MaAXov oav pwedrotrotoi; “ Why did Phrynichus make more 
songs than any tragedian does now-a-days?” And he answers 
it —°H da 70 wodXNaTAdowa civat TOTE TA pen TOV péTPWV EV 
Tals Tpaywdias; “ Was it (says he) because at that time the songs 
(sung by the chorus) in tragedies were many more than the 
verses (spoken by the actors?)” Does not Aristotle’s very 
question imply, that there was but one Phrynichus a tragedian? 


FURTHER ARGUMENT FROM ARISTOPHANES. 


I will add one argument more for it; and that, if I do not 
much mistake, will put an end to the controversy. For I 
will prove, that the very passage in Aristophanes, where the 
Scholiast, and Suidas from him, tells us of this (supposed second) 
Phrynichus, the son of Melanthas, concerns the one and true 
Phrynichus, the scholar of Thespis. It has been already stated 
from Atheneus and Aristotle that the ancient poets, Thespis, 
Pratinas, Carcinus, and Phrynichus, were called opynotuxol, 
dancers. This being premised, I shall now set down the words 
of the poet (Vesp. 1476.): 


0 yap Yépwv, ws Erle Sud TOANOD Ypovov, 
NKOUGE T AVAOD, TEPLYAP?S TO TPAYLATL, 
OpYovpEVvOS THS VUKTOS OVOEV TravETAaL 
Tapxat’ eKEly’, ols Ozomis jywvileto* 

Kal Tovs Tpaywdovs dyow atrobeiEewv Kpovous 
Tous viv, SvopynoopmEvos OALyoV UaTEpor : 


which are spoken by a servant concerning an old fellow his 
master, that was in a frolic of dancing. “ All night long (says 
he) he dances those old dances that Thespis used in his choruses: 
and he says he will dance here upon the stage by and by, and 
show the tragedians of these times to be a parcel of fools, he will 
out-dance them so much.” And who can doubt that considers 
what I have quoted from Athenzus, but that Thespis, 6 dpyaios, 
the old tragic poet (who lived 114 years before the date of this 
play), 6 opynotixos, the common dancing-master at Athens, is 
here meant by Aristophanes ? 
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ALLUSIONS TO THE DANCING OF PHRYNICHUS. 


But to go on with Aristophanes: we come afterwards to this 
passage : 
TAncoE Ppviiyos, doTEp aEKTwWP 
(Oc. Taya Barrjoes) 


’ 
=Kédos ovpaviov y° ekraxTiSwv : 


for so I would read for wrjocer: “ Phrynichus strikes like a 
cock, throwing up his heels very lofty.” This is spoken by the 
old fellow, while he is cutting his capers: and in one of his frisks 
he offers to strike the servant that stood by with his foot as it 
was aloft. Upon which the servant says, raya Baddjoets, “you 
will hit me by and by with your capering and kicking.” II\ijo- 
cw is the proper term for a cock, when he strikes as he is fight- 
ing; and I\jxtpov is his spur, that he strikes with. The 
meaning of the passage is this— That in his dances he leaped 
up, and vaulted, like Phrynichus, who was celebrated for those 
performances, as it further appears from what follows a little 
after — 

Kai, to Ppvvixevor, 

"ExXaxticdtw Tis’ 6Tws 

"ldovtes dvw oKéXos, 

"Ofwow of Szatat: 


i.e. And in Phrynichus’s way, frisk and caper; so as the spec- 
tators seeing your legs aloft, may cry out with admiration.” 
Now to draw our inference from these several passages, it ap- 
pears, I suppose, sufficiently, that the Phrynichus here spoken 
of by Aristophanes, was, as well as the Thespis, famous for his 
dancing; and, consequently, by the authority of Athenzus 
quoted above, he must be 6 dpyaios Ppuvyos, the ancient Phry- 
nichus, opynotiKos, the master of dancing. We have part of an 
epigram made by Phrynichus himself in commendation of his 
own dancing — 


Uynwata  opynots Toca moe TrOpEV, baa” evi TOVT@ 
Kvpata vrovstrar yelwate vvE odon. 


Upon the whole matter then, there was but one tragedian 
Phrynichus, the scholar of Thespis; and if so, we have proved 
already, from the dates of his plays, that his master Thespis 
ought not to be placed earlier than about Olymp. Lxi. 
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AUTHORITIES OF DIOG. LAERTIUS AND PLUTARCH IN FAVOUR 
OF AN EARLIER DATE FOR THESPIS EXAMINED. THE 
LATTER INCONSISTENT WITH HIMSELF. 


From two authorities, however, Diogenes Laertius and Plu- 
tarch, it has been inferred, that Thespis acted plays in Solon’s 
time, who died at Olymp. ly. 1. Now the words of Laertius, 
which are all he says that any ways relate to this affair, are ex- 
actly these: “Solon (says he) hindered Thespis from acting of 
tragedies, believing those false representations to be of no use.” 
But if Solon, when Thespis, as we may suppose, made applica- 
tion to him for his leave to act tragedies, would not suffer him 
to do it, is it not reasonable to infer, that Thespis acted none 
till after Solon’s death? The words of Plutarch, it is true, are 
more clear and express, for this author relates particularly, 
«¢ That Solon saw one of Thespis’s plays, and then, disliking the 
way of it, forbade him to act any more ;” and as Plutarch tells 
this story of Thespis, it must have happened a little before Pi- 
sistratus’s tyranny. For he presently subjoins, that when Pisis- 
tratus had wounded himself, and pretending that he was set 
upon by enemies, desired to have a guard; ‘“ You do not act,” 
says Solon to him, “the part of Ulysses well; for he wounded 
himself to deceive his enemies, but you to deceive your own 
countrymen.” Laertius tells it a little plainer: that when Pi- 
sistratus had wounded himself, Solon said,— Ay, this comes of 
Thespis’s acting and personating in his tragedies.” Take both 
these passages together, and it must be allowed that, as far as 
Plutarch’s credit goes, it appears that Thespis did act some of 
his plays before Olymp. liv. 4. But we have seen above, that 
the Arundel Marble and Suidas set the date of his first Essay 
about Olymp. lxi. And the age of Phrynichus his scholar 
strongly favours their side; for by their reckoning he began his 
plays about twenty-five years after his master, but by Plutarch’s 
above fifty. And whose authority now shall we follow? Though 
there’s odds enough against Plutarch, from the antiquity of the 
author of the Marble, who was above 300 years older than he, 
and from his particular diligence and exactness about the history 
of the stage, yet I'll make bold to add another reason or two 
why I cannot here follow him. For he himself tells me in an- 
other place — “That the first who brought Mvdovs cal T1d6n, 
the stories and the calamities of heroes upon the stage were 
Phrynichus and /Eschylus:” so that before them all tragedy 
was satyrical, and the subject of it was nothing else but Bacchus 
and his Satyrs. But if this affair about Thespis, and Solon, and 
Pisistratus, be true, then Thespis must have represented Ulysses 
and other heroes in his plays; for it is intimated that Thespis’s 
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acting gave the hint to Pisistratus to wound himself, as Ulysses 
did. So that this latter passage of Plutarch is a refutation of his 
former. The case seems to me to be this: somebody had invented 
and published this about Solon, as a thing very agreeable to the 
character of a wise law-giver: and Plutarch, who would never 
baulk a good story, though it did not exactly hit with chro- 
nology, thought it was a fault to omit it in his history of Solon’s 


life. 


TRAGEDY NOT OLDER THAN THESPIS. PASSAGES FROM 
PLATO, LAERTIUS, AND ARISTOTLE EXAMINED. 


So much for the age of Thespis: I shall now consider the 
opinion of those that make tragedy to be older than he. To 
maintain this assertion, nothing but two common and obvious 
passages of Plato and Laertius are produced; one of which 
(Plat. Min.) tells us — That tragedy did not commence with 
Thespis nor Phrynichus, but was very old at Athens. The 
other (Laert. in Plat.) —That of old in tragedy the chorus alone 
performed the whole drama; afterwards Thespis introduced one 
actor. To this may be added a hint out of Aristotle, who, af- 
firming that Aischylus invented the second actor, seems to imply 
that Thespis found out the first. Now for the two authorities, 
Laertius and Aristotle, these words of theirs do not prove that 
tragedy is older than Thespis. For Thespis might be the first 
introducer of one actor, and yet be the inventor too of that sort 
of tragedy that was performed by the chorus alone. At first 
his plays might be but rude and imperfect, some songs only and 
dances by the chorus, and the Hemichoria, i.e. the two halves of 
the chorus answering to each other: afterwards by long use and 
experience, perhaps of twenty, thirty, or forty years, he might 
improve upon his own invention, and introduce one actor, to 
discourse while the chorus took breath. Aschylus, we see, is 
generally reported as the inventor of the second actor; and yet 
several believed, that afterwards he invented too the third actor; 
for in the making of seventy-five plays, he had time enough to 
improve further upon his first model. With respect to Plato’s 
affirmation, That tragedy was in use at Athens long before 
Thespis’s time, I observe that Plato himself relates it as a para- 
dox; and nobody that comes after him seconds him in it. He 
might be excused indeed by this distinction, that he meant Avto- 
oxedidcpata, the extemporal songs in praise of Bacchus, which 
were really older than Thespis, and gave the first rise to tra- 
gedy; were it not that he affirms — That Minos the king of 
Crete was introduced in those old tragedies before Thespis’s 
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time. Which by no means may be allowed; for the old tragedy 
was all Satupixy and dpynotixy, dancing and singing; and had 
no serious and doleful argument, as Minos must be, but all 
jollity and mirth. 


A PASSAGE OF PLUTARCH MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Julius Scaliger (de Poet. i. 5.) says, “ Trageediam esse rem 
antiquam constat ex historia; ad Thesei namque sepulcrum 
certasse tragicos legimus.” But were it true that tragedies had 
been acted at Theseus’s tomb, (which is not so,) yet those tra- 
gedies would be so far from being the first, that they came sixty 
years after Thespis had exhibited his. Theseus died in banish- 
ment, being murdered and privately buried in the isle of Scyros: 
and about 800 years afterwards, the oracle enjoined the Atheni- 
ans to take up his bones, and carry them to Athens, which was 
accordingly done by Cimon, Olymp. lxxvi. 4. The original of 
the error seems to have been a mistaken passage of Plutarch; 
who, after he has related how the bones of Theseus were 
brought in pomp to Athens by Cimon; "E@evto 6 (says he) cat 
eis pununv ATTOYT kai tiv Tov Tpaywda@v Kpicw ovowacTny 
yevonevnv. Now it seems that some believed ATTOT to be 
spoken of Theseus; and from thence they coined the story of 
tragedies being acted at his tomb. But it plainly relates to 
Cimon, who, with the rest of the generals, sat judge of the plays 
of Sophocles and Adschylus at that Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. and gave 
the victory to the former. It appears then, first, that tragedies 
were not acted among the solemnities at Theseus’s tomb; and 
secondly, that Theseus’s tomb was not built till Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. 
in Auschylus’s and Sophocles’s time, long after Thespis: so that 
were it true, that tragedies had been one of those funeral so- 
lemnities, yet it would be no argument for the antiquity assigned 
to tragedy. 


PASSAGE IN HEROD. REFERRING TO THE ANTIQUITY OF 
TRAGEDY. HOW FAR THE SICYONIANS MAY BE CONSI- 
DERED AS THE INVENTORS OF IT. 


«The Sicyonians (says Herodotus, v. 67.) in every respect 
honoured the memory of Adrastus, and particularly they cele- 
brated the story of his life with tragical choruses; not making 
Bacchus the subject of them, but Adrastus. But Clisthenes 
assigned the choruses to Bacchus, and the rest of the festival to 
Melanippus.” This Clisthenes here spoken of was grandfather 
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to Clisthenes the Athenian, who was the main agent in driving 
out the sons of Pisistratus, at Olymp. lxvii. And since tragical 
choruses were used in Sicyon before that Clisthenes’s time, it 
appears they must be long in use before the time of Thespis, 
who was one generation younger than Clisthenes himself. And 
agreeably to this, Themistius tells us — That the Sicyonians 
were the inventors of tragedy, and the Athenians the finishers. 
And when Aristotle says— That some of the Peloponnesians 
pretend to the invention of it; I understand him of these Sicy- 
onians. The truth is, there is no more to be inferred from these 
passages, than that before the time of Thespis the first grounds 
and rudiments of tragedy were laid; there were choruses and 
extemporal songs, avtocyedvaotixa, but nothing written nor 
published as adramatic poem. Nay, the very word tragedy was 
not then heard of at Sicyon, though Herodotus names tpaysxovs 
xopous, the tragical choruses; which by and by shall be con- 
sidered. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE SATYRICAL PLAYS OF THE 
GREEKS, AND THE SATIRE OF THE ROMANS. THE er 
CLOPS OF EURIPIDES A SATYRICAL PLAY. 


The satyrical plays of the Greeks must not be confounded 
with the satire of the Romans. It is now above 100 years since 
Casaubon* wrote a whole book on purpose to show that they 
had no similitude nor affinity with one another. ‘The Greek 
satyrica was only a jocose sort of tragedy, consisting of a chorus 
of Satyrs (from which it had its name), that talked lasciviously, 
befitting their character; but they never gave reproof to the 
vicious men of the times, their whole discourse being directed 
to the action and story of the play, which was Bacchus, or some 
ancient hero turned a little to ridicule. There is an entire play 
of this kind yet extant, the Cyclops of Euripides; but it no 
more concerns the vicious men at Athens in the poet’s time, 
than his Orestes or Hecuba does. As for the abusive poem or 
satire of the Romans, it was an invention of their own: “ Satira 
tota nostra est,” says Quintilian: “ Satire is entirely ours: ” and 
if the Greeks had any thing like it, it was not the satyrical plays 
of the tragic poets, but the old comedy, and the Silli made by 
Xenophanes, Timon, and others. “ Satire (says Diomedes) 
among the Romans, is now an abusive poem, made to reprove 
the vices of men.” Here we see, it was a poem of the Romans, 
not of the Greeks; and it was now, that is, after Lucilius’s time, 


* Is. Casaub. de Satyrica et Satira, Par. 1595. 
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that it became abusive; for the satire of Ennius and Pacuvius 
was quite of another nature. 


ORIGIN OF THE PROVERB Ta 2& auakns, 2& ayakns eye, 
yepupifew, TrowTrEevelv. 


The expressions 2& duaéns déyew, Ta 2 awakov, which be- 
came proverbial for satire and jeering, were taken from other 
carts, and not Thespis’s; for they generally used carts in their 
pomps and processions, not only in the festivals of Bacchus, but 
of other gods too. And particularly in the Eleusinian feast, 
the women were carried in the procession in carts, out of which 
they abused and jeered one another. 

Aristophanes in Plutus : — 


Muornpious 52 Tots weyadols oYoumEevnv 
"Hart THs Qualys. 5. Ses 


Upon which passage, the old Scholiast and Suidas have this 
note: —That in those carts the women édodopouy addjraus, 
made abusive jests one upon another; and especially at a 
bridge over the river Cephissus, where the procession used to 
stop a little; from whence to abuse and jeer was called 
yehupitew. These Eleusinian carts are mentioned by Virgil, 
Geo. I. 163. 


Tardaque Eleusine matris volventia plaustra: 


which most of the interpreters have been mistaken in: for the 
poet means not that Ceres invented them, but that they were 
used at her feasts. But besides the Eleusinian, there was the 
same custom in many other festival pomps, whence it was that 
Tlourevew and LIloueia came at last to signify scoffing and 
railing. So Demosthenes (de Corond) takes the word; and his 
Scholiast says—That in those pomps they used to put on 
vizards, and riding in the carts, abuse the people ; from whence, 
says he, comes the proverb, 2 auaéys ye UBpice: which De- 
mosthenes uses in the same oration. So that this passage of 
the orator is not meant of the carts of tragedians. It is true, 
Harpocration and Suidas understand it of the pomp in the 
feasts of Bacchus: but even there too, they were not the tragic, 
but the comic poets, who were so abusive; for they also had 
their carts to carry their plays in. “The comic poets (says 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes) rubbing their faces with lees of 
wine, that they might not be known, were carried about in 
carts, and sung their poems in the highways; from whence 
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came the proverb, ‘Os 2 adudéns Xadeiv, to rail as impudently 
as out of a cart.” 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME TRAGEDY: THE NAME NOT OLDER 
THAN THESPIS. 


We are now come to the last point about tragedy, and that 
is, the origin of the name. The word tragedy was first coined 
from the goat that was the prize of it, which prize was first con- 
stituted in Thespis’s time. So the Arundel Marble, in the 
epoch of Thespis— Kat d@dov ét20n 6 tpayos. So Dioscorides, 
in his epigram upon Thespis, @ tpdyos aGOdov. And Horace 
speaking of the same person, 


Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hireum. A. P. 220. 


Being fully persuaded that this is the true etymology of the 
word, and that the guesses of some grammarians, Tpaywdta 
quasi Tpvywdia, or Tpaywdia quasi Tpayela @o1), and other such 
like, are absurd and ridiculous, I affirm that the name of tragedy 
was no older than Thespis. 


PASSAGE IN HERODOTUS CONSIDERED. 


But I have not forgot what I myself lately quoted out of 
Herodotus, that the Sicyonians before Thespis’s time honoured 
the memory of Adrastus, tpaysxotoe yopoiot, with tragical cho- 
ruses. If this be so, here appears an ample testimony, that the 
word tragedy was older than Thespis. But must we not rather 
say— That Herodotus, who himself lived many years after 
Thespis, when tragedy was frequent, and improved to its 
highest pitch, made use of a prolepsis, when he called them 
Tpaytkovs yopovs; meaning such choruses as gave the first rise 
to that which in his time was called tragedy ? 


FURTHER TESTIMONIES WITH REGARD TO THE FIRST USE 
OF THE NAME TRAGEDY. 


Besides the passages cited before, to prove that the name of 
tragedy was no ancienter than when the goat was made the 
prize to be contended for by the poets, Eusebius says in his 
chronicle —“ Certantibus in Agone Tragos, i. e. hircus, in pra- 
mio dabatur; unde aiunt trageedos nuncupatos.” So Diomedes 
the grammarian—“ Trageedia a tpayw et @67 dicta, quoniam 
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olim actoribus tragicis, Tpdyos, 1. e. hircus, premium canttis 
proponebatur.” Etymol. Mag. xéxAntat tpay@oia, ote tpdyos 
Th @on aOrov ériGero. Philargyrius on Virg. Geo. ii. 183. 
« Dabatur hircus, premii nomine, unde hoc genus poematis 
tragoediam volunt dictam.” All the other derivations of this 
word tragedy are to be slighted and exploded. But if this be 
the true one, as certainly it is, the word cannot possibly be 
ancienter than Thespis’s days, who was the first that contended 
for this prize. 


THE EARLY BACCHIC HYMN WAS CALLED DITHYRAMB, 
NOT TRAGEDY. 


Besides this, we have very good authority, that those Bacchic 
hymns, from whence the regular tragedy came, were originally 
called by another name, not tragedy, but dithyramb. So Ari- 
stotle expressly teaches — “ Tragedy (says he) had its first rise 
from those that sung the dithyramb.” Av@vpapuBos (says Suidas) 
dpvos eis Avovucor, i.e. * Dithyramb means the Bacchic hymn.” 


INVENTOR OF THE DITHYRAMB. 


The first author of the dithyramb, as some relate, was Lasus 
Hermionensis in the first Darius’s time; or as others relate, 
Arion Methymnezus*, in the time of Periander. But, as it ap- 
pears from Pindar and his Scholiast (Olymp. xii. ), the antiquity 
of it was so great, that the inventor could not be known: and 
Archilochus, who was much older than both Lasus and Arion, 
has the very word dithyramb in these wonderful and truly dithy- 
rambic verses — 

‘Os Atwvicor dvaxtos Kanrov eEapEar wédos 
Oida AcOvpap Bor, oive cvyKepavvwbeis ppévas. 
Athen. p. 628. 

It must be observed that Archilochus here, as well as Suidas, 
defines a dithyramb to be a Bacchic hymn. I will show also, 
anon, that the chorus belonging to the dithyramb was not called 
a tragic but cyclian chorus. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN Tpvy@dla AND Tpayqoia. 
Tpvywdia does not signify tragedy; nor does tpay@dia ever 
signify comedy. In the passage of Aristophanes’s Acharnenses : 
.... Autos & oov avaBabynv trove? 
Tpuvywdiav...... 
* Herod. 1. 23. 
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it is true that tpvywd/a is applied to Euripides, but yet is not to 
be interpreted tragedy. For the very jest and wit of this pas- 
sage consists in this, that the poet calls Kuripides’s plays comedies. 
And so the Scholiast interprets it—tpvywdiav 82 eimrev, avtl Tod 
KoOLwdiar. ) 


STYLE OF EURIPIDES, COMPARED WITH THAT OF ASCHYLUS 
AND SOPHOCLES. 


Euripides was accused by Aristophanes, and several of the 
ancients, for debasing the majesty and grandeur of tragedy, by 
introducing low and despicable characters instead of heroic ones; 
and by making his persons discourse in a mean and popular 
style, but one degreé above common talk in comedy; contrary 
to the practice of A%schylus and Sophocles, who aspired after the 
sublime character, and by metaphors and epithets, and compound 
words, made all their lines strong and lofty. And particularly 
in Aristophanes’s Rane, where A%schylus and Euripides are 
compared together, the latter is pleasantly burlesqued and rallied 
on this very account. What could Aristophanes then say 
smarter in this passage about him, than, in derision of his style 
and character, to call his tragedies comedies ? 


Tpaywdia DOES NOT SIGNIFY COMEDY. CORRECTION OF A 
FRAGMENT OF ARISTOPHANES. 


In the following fragment of Aristophanes’s THPTTAAHY®, 
Kai tives av eiev; Tp@Ta wev Lavvupiov 
"Amro TOV Tpaywoav, amd 68 TOV TpayLKaY Yopav 
Médntos, aro 62 Tav KUKALKOV Kwwnoias : 


no doubt the poet meant to say, that Sannyrion was sent am- 
bassador from the comic poets, Meletus from the tragic, and 
Cinesias from the dithyrambic. This was Aristophanes’s thought: 
and therefore I affirm, that his words could not be ao tév tpa- 
y@oor, as now they are read. So far from that, that if tpaywddv 
could signify comedians, yet he would not have used the word 
in this place, where tpayixadv yopdv immediately follows. For 
what a wretched ambiguity would be here, and wholly unworthy 
of so elegant a poet! since tpaywddv and tpayinav yopav are 
words of the same import; and if the former may signify comedy, 
the latter may do so too. So that, if the persons Sannyrion and 
Meletus had not been well known, the passage might appear a 
mere tautology; tragedians and tragedians, or comedians and 
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comedians; or if the signification was varied, the one word mean- 
ing comedians, and the other tragedians, yet it had been uncer- 
tain whether of the two was the comedian, and whether the 
tragedian. But by this most certain correction — 
. 6. TpOTAa wey Lavvupiov 
"Amr0 TOV TPUYMOOV ..... 


all the ambiguity or tautology vanishes; for tpvy@ddos never 
signified any thing but a comedian. And how easy and natural 
was the depravation of tpvywdadv into tpaywdév!  'Tpuywdos 
being the much rarer word, and, as I believe, not to be met with 
in prose or serious writings; for it was a kind of jeering name, 
and not so honourable as Kopwédos. 


THE CYCLIAN CHORUS. SIMONIDES. 


But there is another error in the above passage, and that is 
KUKXLK@V instead of kuxAiwy: for the verse should be corrected 
thus : 

MéAnrtos, aro 63 Tov KuKALov Kuvyncias. 


So /Elian cites it from this very place: Kwyocias xcurdXiov 
xyopav toms. And Aristophanes speaks so in other places: 


KuxkXlwv Te Yopav dopatokauTTtas, avdpas weTewpodéevaxas. 


And again, speaking of the same Cinesias: 
fo) 3 oO 


Tavti twemoinkas TOY KUKNLOOLOdTKaNOD. 


And so all manner of writers call them «v«dxor yopol, and never 
KuKXLKol: Suidas, Scholiasts on Pindar and Aristophanes, He- 
sychius, Plato, Plutarch, and others. This cyelian chorus was 
the same with the dithyramb, as some of these authors expressly 
say ; and there were three choruses belonging to Bacchus, the 
Kapuxos, the Tpayixos, and the Kv«duos; the last of which had 
its prize and its judges at the Dionysia, as the other two had. 

The famous Simonides won fifty-six of these victories, as 
Tzetzes informs us from an epitaph upon that poet’s tomb: 

“EE art wevtyjKovta, Liwwvion, Hpao vixas 
Kat tpimodas, SunoKxes & év YiuKEN@ Tred. 
Keto 53 punpnv relrets,”EXXnoe 0 Errawov 
Evéuvétoyv wruyns tots érruywomevors. Tzetz. Chil. i. 24. 


So this epigram is to be corrected; for it is faulty in Tzetzes. 
Indeed, it is not expressed here what sort of victories they were: 
so that possibly there might be some of them obtained by his 
tragedies; if that be true which Suidas tells us; that Simonides 
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made tragedies. But I rather believe that he won them all by 
his dithyrambs with the cyclian choruses; and I am confirmed 
in it by his own epigram, not published before: 
“RE ért revtjxovta, Lywvidn, 7jpao tavpous 
Kai tpizrodas, tpiv Tovd avOguevae trivaxa. 
Tooodke & ipepoevta (dvdaEapevos) yopov avdpar, 
Evdcfou Nixas ayNaov apy’ éré8ys. Anthol. Epigr. MS. 


A BULL THE PRIZE OF DITHYRAMB. A CALF OF THE 
KuPap@sdot. 


I have supplied the third verse with dvdaédpevos, which is 
wanting in the MS. But it is observable that instead of Nixas, 
as it is in Tzetzes, the MS. epigram has tavpous, which I take 
to be the author’s own word; but being not understood, it was 
changed into Nixas. For tadpos, a bull, was the prize of dithy- 
ramb, as a goat was of tragedy: which was the reason why 
Pindar gives to dithyramb the epithet of Bonddrns: 

Tat Avwvicov robev e&épavav 
Lobyv Bonrata yapites 
AvOupauBo ... . Pind. Olymp. xii. 


* He calls the dithyramb BonAdtns (says the Scholiast) be- 
cause the bull was the prize to the winner, that animal being 
sacred to Bacchus.” And as the dithyrambic poets contended 


for a bull, so the harpers, xv@apwdoi, contended for a calf. 
Aristophanes, Acharn. 


ANN’ Etepov HaOny, Hvix’ emt wooyw Tots 
> A 3 24 / 
Agéideos eich XO aoopevos Bowwdreov. 


« Some,” says the Scholiast, “interpret it él udcye, for a 
calf; because he that got the victory with his harp had a calf 
for his premium.” He seems, indeed, to give the preference to 
the other exposition, that makes Mooyos the name of a harper, 
and the modern translators follow him in it: but the former is 
the true meaning of the passage, as both the language and the 
sense sufficiently show. I will crave leave to add two more 
things relating to this matter: first, that this triple chorus, the 
comic, tragic, and cyclian, may perhaps be meant in that 
epigram of Dioscorides, which I have produced above— 


, 4 \ / \ 
Baxyos OTE TPLTTOV KATAYOL XOpov 


Neither shall I contend the point, if any one will embrace this 
exposition: but, for my own part, I prefer the other, which 
makes it relate to “Trina Liberalia,” the three festivals of 
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Bacchus. And secondly, that these prizes, the bull and the 
calf, appointed for the dithyramb and playing on the harp (if 
they really were continued till Simonides’s death and Ari- 
stophanes’s time, and if those passages of theirs related to the 
present custom, and not the first institution only), may induce 
some to believe, that the old prizes for tragedy and comedy 
might be continued too, though they be not taken notice of. 
However, be this as it will, the arguments used above are not 
weakened at all by it. For it is plain, from the epochs of 
/Uschylus, &c. in the Arundel Marble (where those prizes are 
not mentioned), that the epochs of Susarion and Thespis (where 
they are mentioned) were proposed to us by that author, as the 
first rise of comedy and tragedy. 


CORRUPT READING IN THE GREEK PROLEGOMENA TO 
ARISTOPHANES. 


In the Greek Prolegomena to Aristophanes, gathered out of 
some nameless authors, the words are: "Eaves 6& TavTny (Kope@- 
dlav) ime Kal Tpay@diav, olovel Tpvywdiay TWa ovaaV, OTL 
Tpuyla xpiopevot éxmpy@dovv: i.e. Comedy may be called tra- 
gedy, quasi trygedia, because the actors besmeared their faces 
with lees of wine.” But the very next words in that nameless old 
author will show that the passage is corrupted. For it imme- 
diately follows, Kat ths pév tpaywdias TO els EXcov KWhoaL Tos 
akpoatas, Ths S& Kwu@odias TO Eis yéAXoTa. So that the whole 
sentence, as the common reading has it, is thus: Comedy may be 
also called tragedy ; and it is the design of tragedy to excite com- 
passion in the auditory; that of comedy to excite laughter. Is 
not this now a most admirable period, and all one as if he had 
said, Comedy may be called tragedy, for they are quite different 
things 2 Without all doubt, if he had really meant, comedy may 
be called tragedy, in those following words he would have said, 
Ths Tpaywdias Ths Kupiws NEyouevns, it is the design of tragedy 
properly so called; and not have left them, as they now are, a 
piece of flat nonsense. But the emendation is very easy and cer- 
tain; for with the smallest alteration the whole passage must be 
read thus: “Eorz 6 ravrnp siteiv Kal Tpuvywdiar, olovel Tpvy@diav 
TWa OVTaY, OTL TpYYla YplomEevoL Exwpo@dovy. And so we have 
it, in almost the very same words, in another writer among the 
same Prolegomena: Tiv adtyy 68 (kwpodiav) Kat Ttpvywdiav 
pac... OTL... Tpuyl Siayplovtes Ta TpdcwTa UTrEKplvoVTo. 
The import of both is, that for cwpwdia one may use the word 
Tpuywoia; which is true and right; for the words are synony- 
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mous, as appear from several places in Aristophanes and the 
old lexicographers. 


CASAUBON WRONG IN ASSERTING THAT Tpvywdia SIGNIFIED 
BOTH TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


The great Isaac Casaubon, in his most excellent book De 
Satyrica Poesi, teaches us— That at first both comedy and 
tragedy were called tpvy@déa or tpaywdia, as appears from 
Athenzus; where he says,—Both comedy and tragedy were 
found out in the time of vintage; (tTpvyns) ad’ ob 67 Kal Tpvyo- 
dia TO TpaTov éxAnOn Kal Kou@dia. Which (says Casaubon) I 
thus correct — 2xrOn Kal  Tpaywdia Kal) Kopodia; that is — 
* From which word tpvyn, vintage, both comedy and tragedy 
were at first called tpuy@dia.” This solely depends upon Casau- 
bon’s own emendation of Athenzeus; which, with humble sub- 
mission, I take to be a very wrong one. For it is not in the 
text as he has cited it, é«A7@n KAI xapwdia (which would 
truly show some defect in it), but &«A707 “H cwpewdia, both in 
his own and other editions. He was deceived, therefore, by 
trusting to his “ adversaria,” without consulting the original; 
for there is no other pretence of altering the text, but from the 
particle KAT. 


Koyodia PROBABLY THE OLD AND COMMON NAME BOTH 
FOR TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


If I may have leave to talk without proof, I should rather 
suspect that cwywd/a was the old and common name both for 
tragedy and comedy, till they came to be distinguished by their 
peculiar appellations. For the etymology of the word (ckap@dia, 
gv Kats WO), a song in villages) agrees equally to them both ; 
both tragedy and comedy being first invented and used in the 
villages, as all writers unanimously say. And it is remarkable 
that “Dioscorides, in his epigrams, calls the plays of Thespis 
KQ@JLOUS : 


Ozomdos eUpepa TodTO, Ta & aypo.@Tw av Urav 
Halyua, cai KOMOT®S tovade teXevotépous. 


And again, he says, Thespis’s plays were an entertainment to 
the cwpnrar: 
Ozomis 60¢ TpaylKny Os avéTAaTE TPWTOS GOLO)V, 
KOMHTAI® veapas cawotopav yapitas. 
Guide. D 
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So that even Thespis’s plays might at first, and for a little 
while, be called comedies, which was a word already in use from 
the time of Susarion. But when men understood the difference 
between the two sorts, and a distinct prize was appoimted to 
Thespis’s, it was natural to give each sort a particular name 
taken from the several prizes; and the one was called Tpay@ola, 
from the goat; the other tpvywéia, from the cask of wine. 


SCENES AND OTHER ORNAMENTS INTRODUCED BY 
ZESCHYLUS. 


In the infancy of tragedy, there was nothing pompous nor 
sumptuous upon the stage; no scenes, nor pictures, nor machines, 
nor rich habits for the actors. For the first scene was made by 
Agatharchus for one of A¢schylus’s plays, as Vitruvius tells us: 
« Primum Agatharchus (a painter) Athenis, 4Eschylo docente 
Trageediam, scenam fecit, et de ea commentarium reliquit.” * 
And that all the other ornaments were first brought in by 
ischylus, we have the unanimous testimony of all antiquity. 
Now ‘the first play that Auschylus made was at Olymp. Ixx. 
and the last at Olymp. Ixxx. The first victory that AUschylus 
won at the stage, was at Olymp. Ixxii. 3.; and we may fairly 
suppose, because he never got the prize till then, that he had 
not invented scenes and machines, and the other ornaments 
before. 


TRAGEDIES NOT SUMPTUOUS EVEN AT A LATE PERIOD. — 
EURIPIDES SATIRISED FOR BRINGING HIS HEROES ON 
THE STAGE IN RAGS. 


The metaphorical use of tpaywdia for magnificence and pomp 
could hardly have been so early in use as Olymp. Ixxxiv. At 
that time Auschylus was newly dead; Sophocles was in his 
prime at fifty-four years of age, and Euripides had just entered 
upon the province of tragedy. Now the last of these poets was 
so far from giving occasion to this metaphor by the rich orna- 
ments of his scenes and actors, that he was noted for the quite 
contrary way, as introducing his heroes in mere rags. So 
/Eischylus accuses him in Aristophanes’s Rane : — 

°O. wTwyorroe Kal paxtooupparrTdon. t 


* Aristotle however (Poét. § x.) schylus, as Blomfield observes in 
attributes the introduction of painted his Preface to the Perse, for intro- 
scenery to Sophocles. ducing Xerxes in the same miserable 

7 Euripides might have retorted on _ plight. 
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And the comedian himself, in another of his plays, most plea- 
santly rallies him upon the same account; and reckons up five 
of his shabby heroes, that gave names to as many of his trage- 
dies, Cineus, Phoenix, Philoctetes, Bellerophontes, Telephus. 
It is true, it appears from this very ridiculing of Euripides, 
that the other tragedians were not guilty of the same fault of 
bringing beggars on the stage: but, however, even the persons 
that they introduced were not clad so very gorgeously, as to 
make tragedy become a metaphor for sumptuousness. 


EXPENSE OF TRAGEDY MODERATE IN THE TIME OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 


For money was at that time a scarce commodity in Greece, 
especially at Athens, and the people were frugal; so that they 
had not much to lay out upon ornaments for the stage; nor 
much inclination, had they had it. Nay, we are sure that for 

a hundred years after that time the expense and furniture of 
tragedy was very moderate; for Demosthenes in his action 
against Midias, which was made Olymp. cvu. 4. has informed 
us, that the charge of a tragic chorus was much less than that of 
the chorus of musicians, which usually performed too at the 
same festivals of Bacchus. Tpaywdois, says he, xeyopirynké 
Mote ouTos* #y@ 63 AvAntais dvépac.. Kat 6Tt TodT0 TO avahwpa 
éxelyns THs OaTravns TOAA@ wWhelov éoTiv, ovdEls ayvost SiTroV, 
i. e. ‘ Midias once was the furnisher of a tragic chorus; but J, 
of a chorus of musicians; and there is nobody but knows that 
the expense of this is much greater than the charge of that.” 
And yet the cost even of a music chorus was no very great 
matter ; as we gather from this, that Demosthenes alone bore it 
all, and voluntarily too. It is true, he magnifies it as much as 
he can, and questions whether he should call it generosity or 
madness in himself, to undertake an expense above his estate 
and condition: but we ought to receive this as a cast of his 
rhetoric; for, to be sure, he would never undo himself, by 
taking an office which nobody forced upon him. 


ACTUAL EXPENSE OF A TRAGIC CHORUS DEDUCED FROM 
LYSIAS. 


But another orator, Lysias, a little ancienter than he, has 
given us a punctual account of the several expenses of the stage. 
“ When Theopompus,” says he, “was archon (Olymp. xcii. 2.), 
I was furnisher to a tragic chorus, and I laid out thirty mine. 
D 2 
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Afterwards I got the victory with the chorus of men, and it 
cost me twenty minz. When Glaucippus was archon (Olymp. 
xcii. 3.), [ laid out eight minz upon the Pyrrichists. Again 
won the victory with the chorus of men, and with that and the 
charge of the Tripus, I expended fifty mine. And when 
Diocles was archon (Olymp. xcii. 4.), I laid out upon the cyclian 
chorus three mine.* Afterwards, when Alexias was archon 
(Olymp. xciii. 4.), I furnished a chorus of boys, and it cost me 
above fifteen mine. And when. Euclides was archon (Olymp. 
xciy. 2.), I was at the charge of sixteen minz upon the come- 
dians, and of seven upon the young Pyrrichists.” Now an Attic 
mina being equivalent to three pounds of English money, it is 
plain from this passage of Lysias, that the whole charge of a 
tragic chorus did but then amount to ninety pounds sterling. 


Tpaywdia USED METAPHORICALLY FOR SUMPTUOUSNESS BY 
LATER WRITERS ONLY. 


And now I refer it to the reader, whether, considering this 
true account of the small charge of a tragic chorus, even in 
Lysias and Demosthenes’s time, he can think it probable, that at 
the eighty-fourth Olympiad, the tragic ornaments were so famous 
for their richness, as to give rise to a metaphor of Tpay@dia for 
sumptuousness. It is true, when tragedy was propagated from 
Athens into the courts of princes, the splendour of the tragic 
chorus was extremely magnificent; as at Alexandria and Rome, 
&e., which gave occasion to that complaint of Horace’s— That 
the show of plays was so very gaudy, that few minded the 
words of them— 


Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur, et artes, 

Divitieeque peregrine: quibus oblitus actor 

Cum stetit in scena, concurrit dextera levee. 

Dixit adhuc aliquid? nil sane; quid placet ergo? 

Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 


And in another place he says, the tragic actor was 
Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro. Id. Art. Poét. 


It is no wonder, therefore, that in those ages Tpayesia might 
be used metaphorically to signify riches and splendour; and so 
Philo and Lucian, and some others use it. 


* <The charge of the Cyclian by Meursius. The printer changed > 
chorus Dr. Bentley probably wrote this into IIT mine.”— Mus. Crit. ii. 
CCC mina, as it is in Lysias, quoted p. 84. 4 
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ORIGIN AND INTRODUCTION OF THE DRAMA. 


FROM CUMBERLAND’S OBSERVER. 


OOOO 


OF THESPISS PRETENSIONS TO BE CONSIDERED AS THE 
FATHER AND FIRST WRITER OF TRAGEDY. (No. 126.) 


Tgnotum Tragice genus invenisse Camens 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata ‘Thespis, 
Que * canerent agerentque peruncti feecibus ora. Horar. 


ARISTOTLE says, —‘“ That Homer alone properly deserves the 
name of a poet, not only as being superior to all others so called, 
but as the first who prepared the way for the introduction of 
the drama; and this he did, not merely by the display of his 
powers on grave and tragic subjects, but inasmuch as he sug- 
gested the first plot and device for comedy also: not founding | 
it upon coarse and opprobrious invective, but upon wholesome 
and facetious ridicule: so that his Margites bears the same 
analogy to comedy, as his Iliad and Odyssey do to tragedy.” 

This assertion in favour of Homer coming from such high 
authority has been adopted by the scholiasts, critics, and com- 
mentators, who have treated either of that great poet or of the 
drama from the time when it was made to the present: but it 
should be observed that Aristotle is not here speaking of the 
drama professedly as a chronologist, but reviewing It as an 
object of criticism, and under this view it can ae ree 
come into contemplation than in its more advanced and _ perfect 
state, when built upon the model of Homer's fables and cha- 
racters; after it had thrown off the barbarous traces of its real 
origin, and had quitted Bacchus and the Satyrs. Of tragedy, 
as a written and consistent poem, Homer may weil be styled 
the father; for when Phrynichus and /Eschylus introduced on 
the scene Mv@ovs cai [1a6n, the stories and calamities of heroes, 
tragedy became Homeric, or in other words assumed a dignity 
of tone and character, that was copied from the epic of Homer, 
as comedy was from his iambic; and agreeably to this Aristotle 
names Epicharmus as the first comic poet, who was professedly 
a copyist of the Margites. 

* Bentley reads Qui for Que, i.e. vexisse plaustris (eos) qui canerent 
_ poémata, &e. 
D3 
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Now by settling the dates of a few well-established facts, we 
shall bring this question into closer view. /isistratus, after a 
broken reign of thirty-three years, died in Olymp. Ixui. [B. c. 
527 |; hoe eas the Marmor Chronicon records, that the first 
tragedy at Athens was made by Thespis, and acted on a waggon 
in Olymp. Ixi. [B. c. 536.] Suidas confirms this record. From 
the same authority (viz. Mar. Chron.) we collect that Susarion 
made the first comedy at Athens, and acted it on a moveable 
scaffold in the middle of Olymp. liv. [B.c. 562], being one 
year before Pisistratus established his tyranny. By these dates 
it appears that comedy was made and acted at Athens, several 
years before the compilation of Homer’s epic poems, and tragedy 
before or at that time; admitting that Thespis was the “first 
who made tragedies, and that the record above cited was the 
date of his first tragedy. 

T am aware that these facts alone will not prove that the in- 
ventors of the drama did not copy from Homer; for it cannot 
be denied that Thespis and even Susarion might have resorted 
to his poems before they were compiled by Pisistratus ; and as | 
for Thespis, if we were to admit the tragedies which Suidas 
ascribes to him to be genuine, it is evident from their titles 
that some of them were built upon Homeric fables; but good 
critics find strong reasons to object to this list, which Suida 
has given us, and I must think it a fair presumption against 
their authenticity, that Aristotle, who gives Homer the credit 
of furnishing the first suggestions of the drama, does not in- 
stance Thespis’s tragedies; for had they been what Suidas 
reports, it can hardly be supposed that Aristotle would have 
overlooked an instance so much to his purpose, or failed to have 
quoted Thespis as the first tragic writer, when he names [pi- 
charmus as the first comic one who copied from Homer. 

IT am aware that it has been a question with some critics, 
whether tragedy originated with Thespis, notwithstanding the 
record of the Marmor Chronicon, and Suidas states the pre- 
tensions of Epigenes, the Sicyonian, prior to Thespis; but in 
that he is single and unsupported by any evidence, except what 


Plato asserts ‘generally i in his Minos, — << That tragedy was ex- 
tremely ee at Athens, and iia it is to be dated neither 
from Thespis, nor from Phrynichus:”—some authorities also 


place Thespis’s first tragedy in a higher period than Olymp. 1x. 
as it stands in the Marmor; for Laértius says—“ That Solon 
hindered Thespis from playing his tragedies, believing those 
feigned representations to be of no use.”— And Plutarch tells 
us:—‘ That Solon saw one of Thespis’s plays, but, disliking — 
the manner of it, forbade him to act any more.” — [The g eround — 
of Solon’s objection was this: “If we applaud falsehood,” } 
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argued he, “in our public exhibitions, we shall soon find that 
it will insinuate itself into our most sacred engagements.”| I 
need not observe that this must have passed before Pisistratus 
established his tyranny, which did not take place till the last 
year of Olymp. liv.; but if these facts be admitted, they seem 
to be decisive as to tragedy being allusive to Bacchus and the 
Satyrs in its first instance at least; because it can hardly be 
supposed that so professed an admirer of Homer as Solon was 
known to be, and himself a poet, would have objected to any 
drama formed upon his models. 

All these seeming difficulties will be reconciled, if we concur 
with the best opinions in the following particulars, viz. that 
tragedy, which was concerned about Bacchus and the Satyrs, 
was in no instance committed to writing; that Thespis’s first 
tragedy, which Solon saw and disliked, was of this unwritten 
and satiric sort; that in process of time the same author actually 
wrote tragedy, and first acted it on a waggon in Olymp. Ixi., 
within the era of Pisistratus, and according to the record of the 
Marmor Chronicon, so often referred to. I will not disguise 
that Dr. Bentley, whose criticism is so conclusive for the forgery 
of those tragedies quoted by Plutarch and enumerated by 
Suidas, Julius Pollux, and Clemens of Alexandria, is of opinion, 
that “ Thespis himself published nothing in writing ;” but as 
there are so many testimonies for his being the father of tragedy 
in general, and some which expressly say he was the first writer 
of tragedy, I hope I shall not trespass too far on my reader’s 
patience, if I lay the chief of these authorities before him. 

The Arundel Marble, which is of date as high as Olymp. cxxix. 
sets forth, that “ Thespis was the first who gave being to Tra- 
gedy.” The epigram of Dioscorides, printed in Mr. Stanley’s 
edition of Auschylus, gives the invention to Thespis. 

Plutarch in his Solon says—‘“ That Thespis gave rise and 
beginning to the very rudiments of tragedy.” Clemens of Alex- 
andria makes Thespis the contriver of tragedy, as Susarion was 
of comedy. Athenzus says both comedy and tragedy were 
struck out at Icaria, a place in Attica, where Thespis was born. 
Suidas records to the same effect, and Donatus speaks expressly 
to the point of written tragedy. Thespis autem primus hee 
seripta iz omnium notitiam protulit. What Horace says of The- 
spis in his Art of Poetry, and more particularly in the: epistie 
to Augustus*, where he classes him with /Eschylus and So- 
phocles, certainly implies that he was a writer of tragedy, and is 


* Epist. ii. 1, 163.-: 
Et post Punica bella quietus querere ccepit, 
Quid Sophocles et: Thespis et AXschylus utile ferrent. 
D 4 
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so interpreted by Cruquius and the old commentator preserved 
in his edition. I shall add one circumstance to the above 
authorities; which is, that the Chorus alone performed the whole 
drama, till Thespis introduced one actor to their relief: this 
reform could hardly be made, much less be recorded by Ari- 
stotle, unless Thespis had written tragedies and published them 
to the world. 

On the whole I incline to consider Thespis as the first author 
of the written tragedy, and to place him in Olymp. lxi. From 
him tragedy descended through Pratinas, Carcinus, and Phry- 
nichus, to Aéschylus, and this is the first age of the tragic 
drama. 


NATURE AND CHARACTER OF THE FIRST DRAMA. (No. 127.) 


About two centuries had elapsed from the date of Thespis’s 
tragedy to the time when Aristotle wrote his Poetics; which 
must have been after he quitted the service of Alexander, to 
whom he sent a copy of that treatise: the chain of dramatists 
from Thespis to Euripides had been continued in regular suc- 
cession, and it is not to be supposed, but that he might have 
given a more particular and methodical account of the first m- 
ventors of tragedy, if it had fallen within the scope of his 
work; but this being merely critical, he takes his account of 
tragedy and comedy from Adschylus and Epicharmus, contenting 
himself with a brief detail of such vague and dubious traditions 
relative to the first inventors, as common fame seems to have 
thrown in his way. | 

He loosely observes ——* That the people of Megaris claim the 
invention of comedy; that there is reason to think it took its 
origin in a popular and free form of government, which that of 
Megaris then was: that Epicharmus the Sicilian was far senior 
to Chionides and Magnes, the first Athenian writers of comedy :” 
— He also throws out an idle suggestion from the etymology of 
the words comedy and drama, the former of which he derives 
from Kopas, villages, and the latter from the verb Apav, ote 
pyoovta. Apavtes.— Now the people of Peloponnesus, he tells 
us, use the words Kaas and Apay in their dialect, whereas the 
Athenians express themselves by those of Ajoe and Iparrev, 
and upon this rests the Peloponnesians’ pretensions to be con- 
sidered as the inventors of the drama: he then refers to what 
he considers as the true source and foundation of the drama, 
the works of Homer; and throwing aside all others, as tales 
not worth relating, proceeds to the. execution of his plan, viz. 
the definition and elucidation of the tragic poem. 
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These suggestions were thrown out by Aristotle for no other 
purpose, as it should seem, but to cast a ridicule upon every 
other account of the discovery of the drama, but his own; for 
he might as well have given the invention of comedy to the 
Megarensians for their being notorious laughers; TéAws Meya- 
pexos, ‘to laugh like a Megarensian,’ being a phrase in vulgar 
use with the “Athenians ; nay, indeed, he might have gone a 
step farther, and given them tragedy also; for Megarensian tears 
were as proverbial as Megarensian laughter; but a true Athe- 
nian would have answered, that the former alluded only to the 
onions which their country abounded in, and was applied in 
ridicule of those who counterfeited sorrow; in short, the Mega- 
rensians seem to have been the butts and buftoons of the 
Athenians, and held in sovereign contempt by them. As for 
the Peloponnesian etymologies, Aristotle must have known that 
neither the one nor the other had the least foundation; and that 
there is not a comedy of Aristophanes, in which he does not 
use the verb Apay frequently, and in the mouths of Athenian 
speakers; in his Birds I find it within a few lines of the verb 
Ilparrevv, and used by one and the same speaker; I have no 
doubt the like is true of Kéuar, but I did not think the search 
worth following. 

Bacchus and the Satyrs were both the source and subject of 
the first drama, and the jocund rites of that deity were cele- 
brated at all times and under all governments with the same 
unrestrained festivity. This celebration was too closely inter- 
woven with popular superstition to be checked by the most 
jealous of tyrants; the privileged seasons of Bacchus were out 
of the reach of the magistrate; nor was the old satirical mask of 
the Athenians in Pisistratus’s time less licentious than that of 
the Megarensians in the freest state; though it soon happened 
that the republic of Megara became an oligarchy, and the 
monarchy of Athens was conyerted into a republic. 

The manner in which the drama was struck out may naturally 
be accounted for. The Greeks from early time were in the 
habit of chanting songs and extemporary verses in the villages 
in praise of Bacchus at the Trina Dionysia; afterward they 
performed these songs or dithyrambs at the Panathenea. The 
Athenians were of all people living the most addicted to raillery 
and invective. These village songs and festivities of Bacchus 
gave a scope to the wildest ext ‘avagances of mummery and 
grimace, mixed with coarse but keen raillery from the labourers 
and peasants concerned in the vintage. The women from their 
carts, masked and disguised with lees of wine, and men ac- 
coutred in rude orotesque habits like satyrs, and crowned with 
garlands of ivy and violets, vented such prompt and irregular 
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sallies, as their inebriated fancies furnished on the instant, or 
else rehearsed such little traditional and local ballads as were in 
fashion at the time; accompanying them with extravagant 
gesticulations and dances incidental to the subject, and suitable 
to the character of the deity they were celebrating. 

In the dithyrambic hymn every outrageous gesture, which 
enthusiasm inspires, was put in practice. The dithyramb was 
conceived in a metaphorical inflated style, stuffed with an ob- 
scure jargon of sounding phrases, and performed in honour of 
Bacchus. In these dithy rambic verses and Phallic songs, we 
have the foundation of tragedy and comedy; the solemn and 
swelling tones of the first, and the petulant vivacity of the lat- 
ter, appositely point to the respective character of each. The 
satire and scurrility they indulged from their vintage waggons, 
their masks and disguises in the hairy habits of satyrs, their 
wanton songs and dances at the Phallic Sree and the 
dark bombast of the dithyramb, chanted by the rha psodists 
with every tumid and extravagant action, altogether form a 
complete outline of the first drama. As soon as dialogue and 
repartee were added, it became to all intents a mask, and in 
this state it is discovered in very early times throughout the 
villages of Greece. When it had reached this period, and got 
something like the shape of a drama, it attracted the curiosity 
of the villagers, who, in reward for their amusement in the 
spectacle, decreed a prize to the performance agreeable to the 
object in view, and the means of the spectators: this prize con~- 
sisted of a cask of wine, and the performance, before named 
sumply Comedia or the village song, was thenceforward called 
Trugedia, or the song for the cask, compounded of tpvyn and 
On. 

These names are descriptive of the drama in its progressive 
stages, from a simple villag ge-song, till it took a more complicated 
form by introducing the Satyrs, and employing the chorus in 
recitation through a whole fable, which had a kind of plot or 
construction. a this stage, and not before, the prize of the 
cask of wine was given, and thence it proceeded to attract not 
the husbandmen and labourers only, but the neighbours of better 
degree... The drama under the designation of Trugedia was 
satiric, and wholly occupied in the praise of Bacchus: it was 
unwritten, jocose, and confined to the villages at the seasons of 
the Zrina Dionysia; but after a prize however inconsiderable 


had been given, that prize created emulation, and emulation » 


stimulated genius. 

The village-bards now attempted to enlarge their walk, and, 
not confining their spectacles merely to Bacchus and the Satyrs, 
began to give their drama a serious cast, diverting it from lu- 
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dicrous and lascivious subjects to grave and doleful stories, in 
celebration of illustrious characters amongst their departed 
heroes; which were recited throughout by a chorus, without 
the interventions of any other characters than those of the Sa- 
tyrs, with the dances proper thereunto. 

This spur to emulation having brought the drama a step for- 
ward, that advance produced fresh encouragement, and a new 
prize was now given, which still was, in conformity to the rustic 
simplicity of the poem and its audience, a Goat, Tpdyos: a new 
prize created a new name, and the serious drama became distin- 
suished by the name of Vragadia, or the song for the goat. 
Thus it appears that Zragedy, properly so called, was posterior 
in its origin to comedy; and it is worthy of remark that Trw- 
gedia was never applied to the tragic drama, nor Tragedia to 
the comic: after this, comedy lost its general designation of 
Trugedia, and was called by its original name of the village-song 
or Comedia. 

The next step was a very material one in point of advance; 
for the village-poets, having been excited by emulation to bring 
their exhibitions into some shape and consistence, meditated an 
excursion from the villages into the cities, and particularly into 
Athens. Accordingly in Olymp. liv. [B.c. 562] Susarion, a 
native of Icaria, presented himself and his comedy at that 
capital, rehearsing it on a movable stage or scaffold, presuming 
on the hope, that what had given such delight to the villagers 
would afiord some amusement to the more refined spectators in 
Athens. This was the first drama there exhibited, and we 
should naturally expect that a composition to be acted before the 
citizens of that capital should be committed to writing, if we did 
not know that the author was on these occasions the actor of 
his own piece; the rude interludes of Bacchus and the Satyrs 
being introduced upon the scene according to their old extem- 
porary manner by the Stleni and Tityri, whose songs and dances 
were episodical to the drama. It continued to be the custom 
for authors to act their own plays in the times of Phrynichus 
and Auschylus, and I therefore think it probable Susarion’s co- 
medy was not a written drama; and I agree with the authorities 
for Epicharmus being the first writer of comedy, who, being 
retained in an elegant court at Syracuse, choosing his plots 
from the Margites, and rejecting the mummeries of the Satyrs, 
would naturally compose his drama upon a more recular and 
elaborate plan. 
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OF THE TRAGIC POETS PRATINAS AND PHRYNICHUS. (No. 131.) 


The advances which the drama had made within the period 
from the death of Pisistratus to the battle of Marathon [B.c. 490 | 
were considerable; for the tragic poets Pratinas, Cheerilus, 
Phrynichus, and A®schylus were in possession of the stage, 
whilst Epicharmus and Phormis in Sicily, Chionides, Dinolochus, 
Evetes, Euxenides, Mylus and others in Attica, were writing 
comedy. Bacchus and his Satyrs were expelled, and a new 
species of composition, built upon short fables selected from the 
poems of Homer, succeeded to the village masks, and numbers 
of ingenious competitors began to apply themselves to the work. 

Thespis had been acting tragedies, but Thespis was one of 
those early dramatists, who come under the description of O¢ 
mept Avovucov, writers about Bacchus. 

Pratinas succeeded Thespis, and wrote fifty tragedies, if they 
may be so called, when two-and-thirty of the number were sa- 
tyric, or allusive to the Satyrs: [of which hewas the first writer, 
according to Suidas. | He was a Peloponnesian of the celebrated 
city of Philus, but resorted to Athens for the purpose of re- 
presenting his dramas: he entered the lists with Cheerilus and 
ZEschylus about the time of Olymp. lxx., some years antecedent 
to the battle of Marathon: he bore away the prize from his com- 
petitors with one composition only. 

Plays were still exhibited upon scaffolds or in booths, where 
the spectators as well as the performers were placed, till, on the 
representation of one of Pratinas’s tragedies, the scaffolding 
broke down under the weight of the crowd, and much mischief 
ensued on the accident. From this time the Athenians set 
about building a theatre in proper form, and of more solid 
materials; and the drama, like the edifice, assumed a more dig- 
nified character and a better construction. 

Pratinas struck out a considerable improvement in the or- 
chestral part of his drama, by revoking the custom of allowing 
the minstrels to join in the chant or strain with the Chorus, and 
suffering them only to accompany with their pipes: the recitative 
was by this alteration given more distinctly to the audience, and 
the clamorous confusion of voices avoided. 

Phrynichus, the tragic poet, was the son of Melanthus and 
the disciple of Thespis. This Phrynichus first introduced the 
measure of tetrameters*: this he did because the trochaic foot 


* “ Tradit Suidas, Phrynichum chus et Solon, et quod Aristoteles 
tetrametri inventorem fuisse; quo  tradere videtur, omnes ante Zéschy- 
quidem reipsa nihil falsius esse po- lum tragici.”—Blom. Pref. ad Pers. 
test, quum diu ante Phrynichum p. xv. 
istiusmodi versibus usi sint Archilo- 
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is most proper for dancing, and the drama of this age was ac- 
companied with dances characteristic and explanatory of the 
fable. When tragedy was in a more improved state, and the 
business was no longer conducted by dance and spectacle, but 
committed to dialogue, they changed the tetrameters to iambics, 
which Aristotle observes were fit for declamation rather than 
singing with the accompaniment of the dance. This author was 
the first who produced the female mask on the scene. 

Dancing was so essential a part of the first scenic spectacle, 
and the people were so attached to their old Bacchanalian cus- 
toms, that the early reformers of the tragic drama found it no 
easy task to make the dance accord to the subject of the scene, 
and weave it into the fable. This was generally understood to 
be done under the direction of the poet, and in many cases he 
was the principal performer in person; but where an author was 
not competent to this part of his duty, he called in the assistance 
of a professed ballet-master, who formed dances on the incidents 
of the drama, and instructed the Chorus how to perform them. 
There is a very eminent professor of this art on record, named 
Telestes, who had the honour of a statue decreed to him, which 
was conspicuously placed within the theatre, whilst those of the 
most celebrated poets were not admitted to a nearer approach 
than the steps or portico. ‘These dances prevailed till after the 
time of Alschylus, when they were finally laughed out of fashion 
by the parody of the satirical comedy. 

The fate of Phrynichus’s tragedy on the Stege of Miletus has 
been frequently mentioned. T his beautiful city had been lately 
sacked by the Persian troops: it was the capital and pride of 
Tonia, a very ancient colony of the Athenians, settled by Neleus, 
son of Codrus, the last and most beloved of all their kings: of 
its riches and renown Strabo tells us the account would exceed 
belief; it had given birth to men illustrious for science and for 
military fame; Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes in suc- 
cession had been natives of Miletus: Hecatzeus the historian was 
born there, as were his contemporaries, Histizus and Aristago- 
ras, celebrated men, who took so great a lead in the affairs of 
the Ionians, introductory to the invasion of the Persians, and to 
whose conspicuous talents even Darius himself, when exulting 
at their death, gave the honourable tribute of his applause. Such 
was the city, on whose deplorable fate Phrynichus founded his 
tragedy ; the spectacle dissolved his audience into tears; the 
national and affecting scene operated on the sensibility of the 
Athenians in so serious a manner, that the magistracy thought 
it a case fit for their interference, and by public*edict prohibited 
the author in future to touch on that melancholy subject: nor 
was this all; they put a heavy fine on the poet. 
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OF THE POET ZSCHYLUS. (No. 132.) 


Post hune person pallzeque repertor honesta 
ftischylus et modicis instravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui nitique cothurno. Horar. 


We are now to speak of a poet, some of whose inestimable 
remains are in our hands. /Eschylus was born at Eleusis, m 
Attica, in the last year of Olymp. lxiii. [B.c. 525], the son of 
Euphorion, an Athenian: he was in the flower of manhood at 
the battle of Marathon, and served with distinguished reputa- 
tion; his three brothers, Aminias, Euphorion, and Cynegirus, 
were in the same action, and signalised themselves on that 
glorious day. In the sea-fight off Salamis Aminias lost an arm, 
and bore away the first prize for valour in that well-fought 
action. It so happened, at the representation of one of Atschy- 
lus’s plays, that the people rose against him on account of 
some attack he had made upon their superstitions, and were 
proceeding to stone him to death, when this Aminias, putting 
aside his mantle, exhibited his amputated arm, and turned their 
fury aside from the devoted poet; an aiecdote which at once 
demonstrates their ferocity and their magnanimity. 

Alischylus, though he had just reason to value himself highly 
on his poetical talents, yet, like Alczeus and Archilochus, con- 
tinued throngh life to hold his military character more at heart 
than his literary one, and directed to be engraved on his tomb- 


stone a distich in long and short verse, in which he appeals to” 


oO 
the field of Marathon and the ‘long-haired Mede’ to witness to 


ro) 

his valour: by the Mede, he probably means the general Datis.* 
The personal gallantry for which Adschylus and his brethren 
were so conspicuous, gives a strong and manly colouring to his 
compositions; it is the characteristic of his genius; and his pen, 
like his sword, is a weapon of terror: the spectacle, which his 
drama exhibits, is that of one sublime, simple scene of awful mag- 
nificence ; his sentiment and style are in unison with his subject, 
and though he is charged with having written his tragedies in a 
state of inebriety, to which he was in general addicted, still they 
do not betray the traces of a confused imagination, as Sophocles 
insinuated, though occasionally they may of an inflated one. 

/Eschylus not only instructed his chorus in the dances inci- 
dental to the piece, but superintended also and arranged the 
dresses of the performers with the most correct precision ; and 


* The following is the .inscription Mrijua karapelnevoyv wupopépoio TéAas. 
alluded to, which was inscribed on ’AAkhy & evddKipoy Mapaboroyv trcos by 
his tomb by the Geloans : eirol, 


AisxtAroy Evpoptwvos APnvatoy Td5e Kevder Kal Ba@uxarrhers MiS0s emuorrduevos. 
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this he did in a taste so dignified and characteristic, that the 
priests and sacrificing ministers of the temple did not scruple to 
copy and adopt his fashions m thew habiliments; he did not 
indeed perform on the stage as Phrynichus did, but he never 
permitted the intervention of a master. The dances which he 
composed for his tragedy of The Seven Chiefs, were particularly 
apposite to the scene, and were performed with extraordinary 
success and applause. 

That the poet /Eschylus was of a candid mind appears from 
his well-known declaration, viz. “ That his tragedies were but 
scraps from the magnificent repasts of Homer:” that he was of 
a lofty mind is from nothing more evident, than from his cele- 
brated appeal on a certain occasion, when the prize was voted to 
his competitor evidently against justice — “I appeal to ee 
terity,” says /Eschylus, to. posterity I consecrate my works, 
the assurance that. they will meet with that reward from time 
which the partiality of my contemporaries refuses to bestow.” 

The appeal which AZschylus made to posterity was soon ve- 
rified; for after his death the Athenians held his name in the 
highest veneration, and made a decree for furnishing the expense 
of representing his tragedies out of the public purse: he carried 
away many prizes during his life, and many more were decreed 
to his tragedies after his death: a statue was erected in memory 
of him at Athens, and a picture was painted descriptive of his 
valour in the fight at Marathon [in which he was represented 
by the side of Miitiades ]. 

Amongst other reasons suggested for his leaving Athens, 
some assert that he retired in disgust at being superseded ‘in a 
prize by Sophocles, who was a very young competitor; but a 
vague assertion of this invidious sort is readily confuted by the 
character of Adschylus, to which it is not reconcileable, on any 
other than the strongest authority.* It is agreed that he re- 
moved to Sicily, to the court of king Hiero TOL. Ixxx. 2.], where 
he was very honoural aly received, and after three years’ residence 
died, and was buried im a sumptuous and public manner: the 
fable of the eagle ebene a tortoise on his head, and his being 
killed by the blow, as probably allegorical, and emblematical of 
his genius, age, 3 decay. He died at the age of sixty-nine 
years, in the first year of Olymp. Ixxxi. [p.c. 456.] In 
Olymp. lxx. [B.c. 499] at the age of twenty-five, he contested 
the prize with Pratinas and Cheerilus, when Myrus was archon. 
Cheerilus was an Athenian, and wrote tragedies to the amount 
of 150, of all which not even a fragment survives. At the 
battle of Marathon [B.c. 490] Auschylus was thirty-seven years 


* See the Preface to Blomfield’s ed. of the Persz, and Anthon’s ed. of 
Lempriere’s Class. Dictionary. 
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old: twelve years after this celebrated action Xerxes passed 
into Greece, at the head of his army, burnt Athens, and carried 
off the library collected by Pisistratus and his sons. When 
/Eschylus was turned of fifty, he carried away the prizes with a 
tetralogy, consisting of the Phineus, Perse, Glaucus Potniensis, 
and the Prometheus Ignifer, a satyric drama. Two years before 
his death, Olymp. Ixxx. 2. B. c. 458, he won the prize with the 
Orestean tetralogy, consisting of the Agamemnon, the Choéphort, 
the Eumenides, and the Proteus, a satyric drama; the charges of 
the theatre being defrayed by Xenocles, of Aphidna. lf he 
passed into Sicily, therefore, he must have left Athens imme- 
diately after this success; and this is another circumstance which 
makes against the story of his disgust: [for he was conquered 
by Sophocles i in Olymp. Ixxvii. all 

At the death of 4Kschylus, Sophocles was in his twenty- 
seventh year, and Euripides in his twenty-first: Chionides and 
Dinolochus, writers of the old comedy, flourished in his time; as 
did the philosophers Zeno Eleates, Anaxagor as, and Parmenuee : 
Socrates was in his twenty-second year when /schylus died, 
and Pindar died two years before him. 


OF XSCHYLUS COMPARED WITH SOPHOCLES AND EURIPIDES. 
(No. 133.) 


In the Frogs of Aristophanes, three entire acts are occupied 
by a contest between /Eschylus and Euripides for the tragic 
chair amongst the departed spirits. The matter is put to refer- 
ence before Bacchus and others, who proceed to a solemn 
hearing of the parties. The author evidently leans to Alschylus 
throughout the controversy, and in the end makes Bacchus give 
a full decision in his favour: the irascible proud spirit of Auschy- 
lus, and the litigious talkative character of Euripides are well 
marked, and in a peculiar vein of comic humour: the contending 
poets alternately repeat passages in their respective prologues 
and choruses, which the other party as constantly criticises and 
turns to ridicule. 

The decree which Aristophanes makes Bacchus pronounce in 
favour of Auschylus, is by implication as decisive against So- 
phocles as against Euripides, for Sophocles declares his acqul- 
escence snes the judgment, if it should be given for Auschylus, 
but if otherwise, he avows himself ready to contest the palm 
with Euripides: a circumstance which sufficiently discriminates 
the modest complacency of his character, from the peevish dis- 
putatious temper of Euripides: it is at the same time an implied 
confirmation of the pre-eminence of these three tragic poets over 
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all the other competitors in that department of the drama, and 
puts /Eschylus at the head of the triumvirate. 

It appears, therefore, that although we have few remains of 
the Greek Tragedy, yet they are remains of the best masters. 
There are authorities which say that /schylus wrote above one 
hundred tragedies, and the titles of all these have been collected 
and published by Meursius; seven only survive*; the like 
number of Sophoclest, and a few more of Euripides}, comprise 
all the remains of the Greek tragedy now in our possession: but 
although these are highly valuable as being specimens of the best 
masters, it does not follow that they are the best, or amongst 
the best performances of their respective authors: at all events 
we can judge but in part from so small a proportion; and as 
these authors were in the habit of forming their dramas upon 
plots that were a continuation of the same story, it must be to 
the disadvantage of any one piece, that happens to come down to 
us disjunctively, as in the instance of the Prometheus of Auschylus, 
and more which might be named amongst the remains of the two 
other surviving poets. 

The style of AMschylus bespeaks a fiery and inflated imagin- 
ation; the time in which he wrote, and his own martial habits, 
doubtless gave a colour and character to his diction; perhaps the 
intemperance in which he indulged may sometimes give a heat 
to his fancy more than natural§; and there are some passages of 
so figurative and metaphorical a sort, that I have been often 
tempted to suppose that his campaigns against the Persians might 
have tinctured his language with something of the Oriental tone 
of expression. The tragedies of /éschylus have all the marks of 
an original genius; his scene is cast with an awful and majestic 
grandeur, and he designs in the boldest style. No poet intro- 
duces his character on the scene with more dignity and stage 
effect: he is in the practice of holding the spectator in suspense 
by a preparatory silence in his chief person, which is amongst 





* These are the Supplices, Perse, 
Prometheus Vinctus, Septem contra 
Thebas, Agamemnon, Choéphori, Eu- 
menides: such is the chronological 
order, according to Blomfield in the 
Preface to the Perse, p. xv. 

T viz. the Ajax, Electra, Gidipus 
Tyrannus, Antigone, Trachiniz, Phi- 
loctetes, Gidipus Coloneus. 

{ viz. 18, and one satyric drama, 
entitled the Cyclops. 

§ “ Pausanias (i. 14.) records a story 
of Eschylus’s boyhood, professedly on 
the authority of the poet himself, that 
having fallen asleep while watching 


Guide. 


the clusters of grapes in a vineyard, 
Bacchus appeared to him, and bade 
him turn his attention to Tragic com- 
position. This account, if true, shows 
that his mind was, at a very early 
period, enthusiastically struck with 
the exhibitions of the infant drama. 
To this same origin must, no doubt, 
be traced the common account rela- 
tive to Aischylus, that he wrote under 
the influence of wine. ‘The inspira- 
tion of Bacchus, in such a case, can 
mean nothing more than the true in- 
spiration of poetry.” —Life of Zaschy- 
lus, in Anthon’s ed. of Lempriere. 
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the most refined arts of the dramatic poet. I believe there is 
no ancient poet that bears so close a resemblance in point of 
genius to any of the moderns, as Auschylus bears to Shakspeare. 

Sophocles, in times more pacific, has a softer versification, and 
a style more sweet and feeble: of habits and education more 
effeminate, of a fair and comely person, we hear of him dancing 
naked round a trophy erected for the victory of Salamis, his 
lyre in his hand, and his limbs anointed with oil to increase their 
activity. He studied music and the dance under Lampsus, and 
in both arts was an adept; he danced at the performance of his 
own Nausicaa, and he accompanied the choruses of his Thamyris 
with his voice and harp. Devoted to the fair sex in the extreme, 
the softness of his natural character is conspicuous in his writ- 
megs: his pictures of women are flatteringly drawn, and his style 
is compared to the honey of the bee for sweetness.. The sen- 
sibility of his mind was extreme: though he lived near a hun- 
dred years, old age did not deaden his feelings, for whilst 
judgement was passing on his Gvdipus Coloneus, the last play he 
exhibited, his spirit was so agitated by the anxious suspense, 
that when the prize was at length decreed in his favour, the 
tumult of passion was too great for his exhausted frame, and the 
aged poet expired with joy. [Other accounts state that the 
excess of joy which occasioned his death arose from his obtaining 
a poetical prize at the Olympic games; others that he was choked 
by a grape-stone.* | 

Kuripides, on the other hand, was of mean birth, the son of a 
poor woman who sold herbs, at which circumstance A®schylus 
points, when he says, in the Frogs, “ O thou from rural goddess 
sprung!” We was educated by his father to engage as an ath-- 
letic in the Eleusinian and Thesean games: he was also a student 
in natural philosophy under Anaxagoras, in rhetoric under 
Prodicus, and a pupil of Socrates in moral philosophy. When 
he began to study tragedy, he shut himself up in a cave, wild 
and horrid, and sequestered from the world, in the island of 
Salamis: he is charged with having a professed antipathy to 
women, and every feature both of nature and education, as now 
described, is discoverable in his writings: his sentiments breathe 
the air of the schools, his images are frequently vulgar, and his 
female characters of an unfavourable cast: he is carping, sour, 
and disputatious ; and though he carried away only five prizes 
out of seventy-five plays, he is still indignant, proud, and self- 
assuming: his life was full of contention and his death of horror, 
for he was set upon by mastiffs, and killed. 


* For further particulars of the + On the Life of Euripides, see 
life of Sophocles, see Anthon’s ed. of Anthon’s Lempriere. 
Lempriere. 
: 
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OF EPICHARMUS AS THE FIRST WRITER OF COMEDY. 
(No. 135.) * 


I have spoken of tragedy as a written poem before gomedy of 
the same description, because I think that Susarion did not 
write comedy, though he acted it so early as the fiftieth Olym- 
piad; and I also think that Thespis did write tragedy in the 
sixty-first Olympiad, if not sooner; in other words, although 
the complexion of the original drama was comic in the most 
extravagant degree, yet it appears probable that tragedy had 
the start in point of publication. The nature of the first 
comedy, compared with that of the first tragedy, seems to war- 
rant this opinion; for it is easy to suppose that the raillery and 
satire of the village masks, which would pass off at a lawless 
festival, spoken off-hand and without the malice of premedi- 
tation, would not so readily have been committed to writing 
by the poet, as the tragic drama; which, being composed in 
honour of deceased heroes, or on religious and grave subjects, 
not only called for greater deliberation on the part of the author, 
but would also be made public without danger of offence. 

I have already observed that Aristotle ascribes the first 
written comedy to Epicharmus. Both Aristotle and Horace 
call him a Sicilian*, but in what particular- place he was born 
is not agreed; some contend that he was a Syracusan, some 
that he was a native of Crastum, others of Megara in Sicily. 
The father of Epicharmus was named Chimarus, or, according to 
others, Tityrus, and his mother Sicida. Cicero, in his Tusculans, 
calls him acutum nec insulsum hominem; Demetrius Phalerzeus 
celebrates him for the elegant and apposite choice of his epithets, 
on which account the Greeks gave the name of Epicharmion to 
his style, making it proverbial for its beauty and purity. It is 
difficult to fix the precise time when he began to write comedy, 
especially as he lived to the great age of ninety-seven: it is 
certain, however, he was still writing in the reign of Hiero, in 
or about Olymp. Ixxiv., at which time Phormis also wrote 
comedy in Sicily; and Chionides, Dinolochus, and Magnes, 
comic poets, flourished at Athens. 

Amongst the epigrams of Theocritus, published by H. Stephens 
in 1579, there are some lines upon Epicharmus, which appear 
to have been inscribed upon the pedestal of a statue of brass, 
which the Syracusans had set up in his honour as their fellow- 
citizen: it consists of ten lines in the Doric dialect, which he 


* Epist. ii. 1.58. Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi. 
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used; it settles the point of his birth, expressly saying he was a 
Syracusan; and ascribes to him the invention of Comedy : 
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On the whole, I think it likely that the Athenians wrote 
comedy as soon as the Sicilians, but that Epicharmus was the 
first who formed his drama on the poems of Homer: it is also 
clear, that his countryman and contemporary Phormis wrote 
comedy as soon, or nearly as soon as he did; for although The- 
ocritus, in the epigram above cited, says expressly, that Epi- 
charmus struck out comedy, yet it must be remarked that 
Theocritus was a Syracusan by birth, living in the time of 
Ptolemy Lagus; and in giving this testimony for his fellow- 
citizen, it is more than probable he spoke locally of the Sicilian 
comedy only, as Suidas did in after-times, when he said that 
Epicharmus and Phormis first struck out comedy in Sicily. 

I would therefore fix Epicharmus’s first comedy antecedent to 
Olymp. Ixxy. at the lowest date, because we have it from good 
authority that he was teaching scholars at Syracuse four years 
before the Persian era; and this date is confirmed by the age of 
Phormis, who certainly flourished in the time of Gelon, and was 
in great favour in the court of that prince, who was predecessor 
to Hiero, and was succeeded by him in Olymp. Ixxvii. 


EPICHARMUS, PHORMIS, CHIONIDES, MAGNES, AND DINO- 
LOCHUS, THE FOUNDERS OF COMEDY. (No. 136.) 


> 


Epicharmus was a liberal benefactor to the stage. Porphyry 
says that Apollodorus the grammarian made a collection of his 
plays in ten volumes; Suidas reckons fifty-two; Lycon only 
thirty-five; but modern philologists have given the titles of 
forty, with the authorities by which they are ascertained. 

Of Phormis, the contemporary of Epicharmus, no fragments 
are to be found. | 

Chionides, of Athens, wrote comedy before the Persian era, 
and is the oldest writer of the Athenian stage. 

Magnes was an Athenian, and began to appear as a writer of 
comedy, whilst Chionides was living: Aristophanes makes men- 
tion of him in his Play of the Knights. 

Dinolochus was contemporary with Magnes: he used the 
Doric dialect, and is said to have produced fourteen plays. 
Some place his birth at Syracuse, others at Agrigentum. 

These five poets, three of whom were Sicilians, must be called 
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the Fathers of Comedy, and all that now remains of them is 
comprised in a few short passages. 

Whilst their comedies were in. representation, tragedy was 
advancing under Pratinas and Cheerilus, and /Eschylus had 
already taken possession of the stage; Sophocles and Euripides 
were born, the former six years before the latter; Ion, sur- 
named Xuthus, son of Orthomenes of Chios, began to write 
tragedy in the first year of Olymp. Ixxu., Adschylus being then 
dead. Theognis (from the coldness of his drama nicknamed 
Snow) was contemporary with Ion. 

The magistracy of Athens in Olymp. lxxxy., when Myrri- 
chides was archon, published a decree, prohibiting the repre- 
sentation of comedies in Athens: this decree held in force only 
two years under Glaucides and Theopompus; for when Euthy- 
menes succeeded to that annual dignity, he found it expedient to 
eratify the people by a revocation of the edict, and the comic 
muse was reinstated on the stage by the celebrated triumvirate 
of EKupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes; Cratinus opening the 
theatre with his celebrated comedy of The Winter Amusements, . 
Eupolis with the Mew Moons, and Aristophanes with the Achar- 
NENSLANS. 


CRATINUS, EUPOLIS, AND ARISTOPHANES. (No. 137.) 


Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes, are generally classed 
together as rivals and principals in what is called the Old Comedy. 
Cratinus was senior in age to both his competitors. These poets 
were in high favour with the people on account of the boldness 
and personality of their satire, and for the same reason propor- 
tionably obnoxious to the nobles and magistrates, whom they 
lashed without mercy. Aristophanes was much the least bitter 
of the three, and yet we have some smart specimens of his 
severity. (Persius, Sat. 1. 123.) 

Horace (Sat. i. 4.) stances these three poets by preeminence 
from amongst all the writers of the old comedy. 

3 


Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque poete, 
Atque alu, quorum comedia prisca virorum est, 
Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus aut fur, 
Quod meechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum libertate notabant. 


It appears by this quotation, that Horace does not consider 
their comedy in the same light with Aristotle, as if they repre- 
sented human nature in worse colours than it deserved. 

Quintilian expressly says, that these are the chief writers of 
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the old comedy: Plures ejus auctores; Aristophanes tamen, et 
Eupolis, Cratinusque precipui: And he recommends the old 
Greek comedy, and these authors in particular, as the best 
model (Homer only excepted) for his orator to form himself on ; 
inasmuch as it is there only he will find the Attic style in its 
purity and perfection; and though the old comedy, as he ob- 
serves, is chiefly occupied in wit and sarcasm for the purpose of 
chastising vice, yet it has many excellences of a more general 
sort; it is energetic, elegant, and full of graces; so that if 
Homer alone (who lke his own Achilles has the privilege of 
being always put above comparison) be excepted, no other school 
for oratory can come in competition with this. 


CRATINUS. 


Cratinus was the son of Callimedes an Athenian: we have 
the titles of at least thirty comedies of his writing, so that 
Suidas is mistaken in ascribing to him only twenty-one: he 
was a poet of strong imagination, and a florid lively style: he 
carried away no less than nine prizes, which is a large pro- 
portion of success, compared with others, who rank amongst the 
highest both in the comic and tragic line. A second edict came 
out in his time for restraining the licentiousness of the stage in 
point of personality, and Cratinus, in common with the rest of 
his contemporaries, found himself obliged to divert his satire 
from the living to the dead: sarcasms were now levelled at 
men’s productions, not at their persons; the tragic authors felt 
the chief weight of the attack, though even Homer did not 
escape, as may be gathered from The Ulysses of Cratinus, in 
which he parodies and ridicules the Odyssey. 

Cratinus lived to an extreme old age, though, according to 
the loose morals of the Greeks, he indulged his passions without 
restraint: he carried his love of wine to such excess, that he 
got the name of @ido7oTns. Horace, who was not very averse 
from his doctrine, quotes his authority in the first limes of an 
epistle to Mecznas. 


Prisco si credis, Meczenas docte, Cratino, 
Nulla placere diu nec vivere carmina possunt, 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus. 


As for the love of wine, it seems to have stood in the place of 
a merit with the Greeks: but Cratinus’s excess was attended in 
his old age with some marks of weakness and want of retention, 
incidental to an exhausted constitution, which gave a handle to 
Aristophanes, who was a younger man (and not much more 
abstemious), to bring his old competitor on the stage, and hold 
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him up to ridicule for this infirmity. The charge was unmanly, 
and roused the aged veteran to return the attack: Cratinus, 
then nearly approaching to a hundred, had left off writing, but 
he was not yet superannuated, and had lived to complete a 
comedy, which he appositely entitled The Flagon. One feels a 
satisfaction, even at the distanee of ages, to know that the old 
poet bore away the prize with.this very comedy, and soon after 
expired in the arms of victory, at the age of ninety-seven, in 
the first year of Olymp. Ixxxix. 


Evupo tis. 


Eupolis became a very popular author some years before the 
death of Cratinus: the bold strong spirit of his satire recom- 
mended him to the public more than the beauties and graces of 
his style, which he was not studious to polish. He attacked 
the most obnoxious and profligate characters in Athens, without 
any regard to his personal safety: to expose the cheat, and 
ridicule the impostor was the glory of his muse, and neither the 
terrors of the magistracy, nor the mysteries of superstition could 
divert him from it. He wrote two comedies professedly against 
Autolycus the Areopagite, whose misbehaviour in the Chero- 
nesian war had made him infamous, and he called them after 
his name, Zhe first and second Autolycus. In his famous 
comedy called The Bapte, he inveighs against the effeminate 
turpitude of his countrymen, whom he exhibits dancing after 
the manner of the lascivious priests of Cotytto. 

The prevailing account of his death is, that the persons whom 
he has satirised in this play of The Bapte, suborned certain 
assassins to throw him into the sea, as he was passing the Hel- 
lespont with the Athenian forces, then on an expedition against 
the Lacedemonians; and several authorities impute this re- 
vengeful deed to Alcibiades, who had been severely handled in 
that piece: but Cicero, in his first epistle of the sixth book to 
Atticus, speaks of this report as a vulgar error, and quotes 
Eratosthenes for the fact of Eupolis having written certain 
comedies after the time when the event of his death is dated — 
Redarguit Eratosthenes ; affert enim quas ille post id tempus 
Jfabulas docuerit. 

Pausanias tells us, that his tomb was erected on the banks of 
the AZsopus, in Sicyonia; and as it is not likely this honour 
should be paid to his memory by the Sicyonians, he being an 
Athenian born, unless he had died in their country, the au- 
thority of Pausanias seems to confirm the account of Erato- 
sthenes, and discredit the fable of his being thrown into the 
Hellespont. 
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In the third year of Olymp. Ixxxix., which was two years 
after the decease of Cratinus, Eupolis acted his comedy, called 
The Flatterers, Alczus being archon. 

Eupolis, in his Lacedemonians, attacks both the public and 
private character of Cimon, charging him with improper par- 
tiality for the Lacedemonians, and with drunkenness. Plutarch 
takes notice of this attack, and says it had a great effect in stir- 
ring up the populace against this celebrated commander. 

He wrote his comedy, entitled Marica, against the orator 
Hyperbolus, whom Thucydides mentions to have been banished 
by ostracism. 

We have the titles of upwards of twenty plays of this author’s 
composition. : 

3S 


OF ARISTOPHANES; HIS HISTORY, CHARACTER, AND WORKS. 
(No. 138.) 


Ut templum Charites, quod non labatur, haberent, 
Invenere tuum pectus, Aristophanes. 
Jos. ScaALieER, ex Platone. 


This is a eulogy the more honourable to Aristophanes, as it 
fell from Plato, the disciple of Socrates. If I were to collect 
all the testimonies that were scattered through the works of the 
learned in behalf of the author we are now about to review, I 
should fill my pages with panegyric; but this I am the less 
concerned to do, as the reader has a part of him im possession, 
which, as it is near a fourth of the whole man, he has more than 
the foot by which to measure this Hercules. 

Both the parentage and birthplace of Aristophanes are 
doubtful: he was an adopted, not a natural, citizen of Athens, 
and I incline to think he was the son of Philippus, a native of 
gina, where our poet had some patrimony. He was in person 
very tall, bony, and robust, and we have his own authority for 
his baldness ; but whether this was as disgraceful at Athens, as 
it was amongst the Romans, I have not been anxious to enquire. 
He was, in private life, of a free, open, and companionable 
temper, and his company was sought after by the greatest cha- 


racters of the age, with all possible avidity: Plato, and even 


Socrates, shared many social hours with him: he was much the 
most popular character in Athens, as the great demagogue Cleon 
experienced to his cost, not to mention Socrates himself. Every 
honour that could be paid to a poet was publicly bestowed on 
Aristophanes by the Athenian ‘people; nor did they confine 
their rewards to honorary prizes only, but decreed him fines and 
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pecuniary confiscations from those who ventured to attack him 
with suits and prosecutions. Dionysius, of Syracuse, in vain 
made overtures to him of the most flattering sort, at the time 
when ZEschines and Aristippus, Socratic philosophers, were 
retained in his court; when even Plato himself had solicited his 
notice by three several visits to Syracuse, where he had not the 
good fortune to render himself very agreeable. The fame of 
Aristophanes had reached to the court of Persia, and his praises 
were there sounded by the great king himself, who considered 
him not only as the first poet, but as the most conspicuous per- 
sonage, at Athens. Ido not find him marked with any other 
immorality than that of intemperance with regard to wine, -the 
fashionable excess of the time, and in some degree a kind of 
prerogative of his profession, a licentia poetica: Athenzus, the 
Deipnosophist, says he was drunk when he composed, but this 
is a charge that will not pass upon any man who is sober; and 
if we rejected it from Sophocles in the case of A%schylus, we 
shall not receive it but with contempt from such an accuser as 
Atheneus. He was not happy in his domestic connexions. He 
was blessed with a good constitution, and lived to turn above 
seventy years, though the date of his death is not precisely laid 
down. 

Though he was resolute in opposing himself to the torrent of 
vice and corruption which overspread the manners of his coun- 
try, yet he was far more temperate in his personal invective 
than his contemporaries. He was too sensitive in his nature to 
undertake the performance of his own parts in person, which 
was general with all the comic poets of his time: and he stood 
their raillery for not venturing to tread the stage as they did. 
Amipsias and Aristonymus, both rival authors, charged him 
with availing himself of the talents of other people, from con- 
sciousness of his own insufficiency: their raillery could not 
draw him out, till his favourite actor Callistratus declined 
undertaking the part of Cleon, in his personal comedy of The 
Knights, dreading the resentment of that powerful demagogue, 
who was as unforgiving as he was imperious. In this dilemma 
Aristophanes conquered his repugnance, and determined upon 
presenting himself on the stage for the first time in his life: he 
dressed himself in the character of this formidable tribune; and, 
having coloured his face with vermilion up to the hue of the 
brutal person he was to resemble, he entered on the part in 
such a style of energy, and with such natural expression, that 
the effect was irresistible; and the proud factious Cleon was 
stripped of his popularity, and sentenced in a fine of five talents 
by the knights’ decree, as damages for the charge he had pre- 
ferred against the author, touching his right of citizenship, 
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which was awarded and secured to him by the same instrument. 
Such was Aristophanes in person, manners, and character: as 
a poet I might refer the learned reader to his works, which 
speak so ably for themselves: they are not only valuable as his 
remains, but when we consider them as the only remains which 
give us any complete specimens of the Greek comedy, they be- 
come inestimable through the misfortunes of all the rest. We 
receive them as treasures thrown up from a wreck, or more 
properly as one passenger escaped out of a fleet, whose narrative 
we listen to with the more eagerness and curiosity, because it 
is from this alone we can gain intelligence of the nature of the 
expedition, the quality of the armament, and the characters and 
talents of the commanders who have perished and gone down 
into the abyss together. , 

The comedies of Aristophanes are universally esteemed to be 
the standard of Attic writing in its greatest purity; if any man 
would wish to know the lansuage as it was spoken by Pericles, 
he must seek it in the scenes of Aristophanes, where he is not 
using a foreign or affected diction for the purpose of accommo- 
dating it to some particular or extravagant character. The 
ancient authors, both Greek and Roman, who had all the pro- 
ductions of the Athenian stage before them, speak of him with 
such rapture and admiration, as to give him a decided preference 
before all other comic poets, with an exception, as I believe, of 
Plutarch only, who brings him into comparison with Menander, 
and, after discussing their different pretensions, decides peremp- 
torily for Menander. 

The drama of Aristophanes 1 is of a mixed species ; ; sometimes 
personal, at other times inclining to parody: he varies and ac- 
commodates his style to his subject and the speakers on the 
scene; on some occasions it is elevated, grave, sublime, and 
polished, to a wonderful degree of brillancy and beauty; on 
others it sinks and descends into humble dialogue, provincial 
rusticity, coarse naked obscenity, and even puns and quibbles: 
the versatility of his genius is admirable; for he gives us every 
rank and description of men in his scenes, and in eyery one is 
strictly characteristic. In some passages, and frequently in his 
choruses, he starts out of the ordinary province of comedy into 
the loftiest flights of poetry, and in these I doubt if A¢schylus 
or Pindar have surpassed him: in sentiment and good sense he 
is not inferior to Euripides, and in the acuteness of his criti- 
cisms equalled by none: in the general purport of his moral, he 
seldom, if ever, fails; but he works occasionally with unclean 
tools, and, like Juvenal in the lower ages, chastises vice by an 
open exposure of its turpitude, offending the ear, whilst he aims 
to mend the heart. This habit of plain speaking was the fashion 
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of the times he wrote in, and the audience demanded and would 
have it. If we cannot entirely defend the indelicacy of his 
muse, we cannot deny but that a great share of the blame rests 
with the spectators: a dramatic poet cannot model his audience, 
but in a certain degree must of necessity conform to their taste 
and humour: it can be proved that Aristophanes himself 
laments the hard task imposed upon him of gratifying the public 
at the expense of decency; but with the example of the poet 
Cratinus before his eyes, who was driven fromm the stage because 
he scrupled to amuse the public ear with tawdry jests, it is not 
to be wondered at, if an author, emulous of applause, should fall 
in with the wishes of the theatre, unbecoming as they were. 

His wit is of various kinds; much is of a general and perma- 
nent stamp: much is local, personal, and untransferable to 
posterity: no author still retains so many brilliant passages, yet 
none has suffered such injury by the depredations of time: of 
his powers in ridicule and humour, whether of character or 
dialogue, there might be no end to instances: if Plautus gives 
us the model of Epicharmus, he does not equal him; and if 
Terence translates Menander, his original does not approach 
him in these particulars: I doubt if the sum total of wit and 
humour in all their stage-lackeys would together balance the 
single character of Cario in the Plutus. His satire, whether 
levelled against the vices and follies of the people at large, 
against the corruption of the demagogues, the turpitude and 
chicanery of the philosophers, or the arrogant self-sufficiency of 
the tragic poets, cuts with an edge that penetrates the character, 
and leaves no shelter for either ignorance or criminality. 

Aristophanes was author of above sixty comedies: the come- 
dies which remain are not edited according to the order of time 
in which they were produced: there is reason to think that The 
Acharnensians was the first of its author; it was acted in the 
last year of Olymp. Ixxxv., when the edict was reversed which 
prohibited the representation of comedies; and it is said that 
Aristophanes brought it out in the name of Callistratus the 
comedian. 

In the last year of Olymp. Ixxxviii. he produced his comedy 
of The Knights, in which he personally attacks the tribune 
Cleon. 

In the first year of Olymp. Ixxxix. he produced his first 
comedy of The Clouds, and in the year following his second of 
that title, which is now in our hands, and ranks as third in the 
volume. : 

In the same year was.acted the comedy of The Wasps, in 
which he satirizes the general Chares for his conduct in the 
unfortunate expedition to Sicily. 
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In the fourth year of Olymp. xc. we may place his comedy 
entitled The Peace ; in the first of Olymp. xci. The Lysistrata ; 
and in the second of the same Olympiad that of The Birds. 

The Thesmophoriazuse or Cerealia Celebrantes, and Conciona- 
trices, fall within the period of Olymp. xcii., before the death of 
Euripides, who is satirized in the former of these pieces. 

The Frogs were performed in the last year of Olymp. xciii., 
after the death of Euripides. | 

The Plutus, which completes the eleven comedies still re- 
maining, and the last, to which he prefixed his own name, was 
produced in the fourth year of Olymp. xcvu. 

It is generally supposed that we owe these remains of Ari- 
stophanes to St. Chrysostom, who happily rescued this valu- 


able though small portion of his favourite author from his | 


more scrupulous Christian contemporaries, whose zeal was too 
fatally successful in destroying every other comic author, out of 
a very numerous collection, of which no one entire scene now 
remains. 


> 


THE REMAINING WRITERS OF THE OLD COMEDY: VIZ. AMIP= 
SIAS, PLATO, CRATES, PHRYNICHUS, PHERECRATES, AMPHIS, 
HERMIPPUS, HIPPARCHUS, PHILONIDES, AND THEOPOMPUS. 
(No. 141.) 


The other principal writers of the old comedy are :— 

Aimipsias, who was a contemporary of Aristophanes, and no 
mean rival. We have the titles of ten comedies of this author. 

Plato, of whose comedies a collection of no less than forty 
titles has been made by the learned Meursius, was a poet, high 
in time and character; but very few fragments are remaining. 
Clemens asserts that Aristophanes and Plato were mutually 
charged with borrowing from each other, which in one sense 
makes greatly to the reputation of our poet. He is quoted by 
Plutarch in his Alcibiades, and very honourably mentioned by 
the famous Galen, by Athenzus, Clemens, Julius Pollux, and 
Suidas. Plato wrote a comedy personally against the general 
Cleophon, and called it by his name. 

Crates, by birth an Athenian, was first an actor, and after- 
ward a writer of the old comedy: he performed the principal 
characters in Cratinus’s plays, and was the great rival of Ari- 
stophanes’s favourite actors, Callistratus and Philonides: we 
have the titles of more than twenty comedies, and but four 
small fragments of this author. His comedies are said to have 
been of a very gay and facetious cast; and the author of the 
Prolegomena to Aristophanes informs us, that he was the first 
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who introduced a drunken character on the Athenian stage. 
Aristotle ascribes to Crates another innovation with respect to 
the iambic metre of the old comedy, which he made more free 
and apposite to familiar dialogue. 

Phrynichus was a contemporary of Eupolis, and a writer of 
the old comedy: a dramatic poet of the first class in reputation 
as well as in time. He was an Athenian by birth, and must 
not be confounded with the tragic poet of that name. I find 
the titles of ten comedies of his writing. By certain fragments 


it appears that Alcibiades was treated with personal severity. 


Pherecrates was a poet famous in his time, and whose cha- 
racter as well as genius descends to us with the warmest testi- 
monies of high authority. His style was of that sort which has 


been proverbially dignified as Most Attic; he acquired such 


reputation by his poems as well as plays, that the metre he used 
was called by preeminence “the Pherecratian metre.” He was 
no less excellent in his private character than in his poetical 
one; he was attached to Alexander of Macedon, and accom- 
panied that great conqueror in his expeditions: he lived in inti- 
macy with Plato at Athens, and in some of his comedies was 
engaged in warm competition with Crates, the actor and author, 
of whom I have already spoken. Suidas says that he wrote 
seventeen comedies; and the titles of these are still extant. 
This poet also has a personal stroke at the immoral character of 
Alcibiades, 

Amphis, the son of Amphicrates, an Athenian, was a cele- 
brated comic poet: we have the titles of one and twenty 
comedies, and he probably wrote many more. By these titles 
it appears that he wrote in the satirical vein of the old comedy, 
and I meet with a stroke at his.contemporary Plato the philo- 
sopher. He has a play intitled The Seven Chiefs against Thebes, 
which is probably a parody upon A‘schylus, and proves that he 
wrote after the personal drama was prohibited. 

Hermippus was a writer of the old comedy, and an Athenian: 
No less than forty comedies are given to this author by Suidas: 
he attacks Pericles for his dissolute morals, and in one of his 
plays calls him king of the Satyrs: he was the son of Lysides, 
and brother of Myrtilus, a comic writer also. 

Hipparchus, Philonides, and Theopompus, complete the list 
of poets of the old comedy. Philonides, before he became a 
votary of the muse, followed the trade of a fuller, and, if we 
are to take the word of Aristophanes, was a very silly vulgar 
fellow, illiterate to a proverb. Atheneus and Stobeus have, 
however, given us some short quotations which by no means 
favour this account, and it is probable that there was more 
satire than truth in Aristophanes’s character of him. Theo- 
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pompus is described as a man of excellent morals: time has 
preserved the titles of twenty-four comedies of his composing ; 
but very little remains on record either of him or his works. 

The spirit of a free people will discover itself in the produc- 
tions of their stage: the comic drama, being a professed repre- 
sentation of living manners, will paint these likenesses in 
stronger or in fainter colours, according to the degree of license 
or restraint which may prevail in different places, or in the same 
place at different periods. The Athenian constitution began to 
feel such a degree of control under the rising power of the 
Macedonian princes, as put a stop to the personal licentiousness 
of the comic poets. 


OF THE MIDDLE COMEDY OF THE GREEKS. 


(No. 142.) 

I am next to speak of that class of authors who are generally 
styled writers of the Middle Comedy. 

When the thunder of oratory was silenced, the flashes of wit 
were no longer displayed; death stopped the impetuous tongue 
of Demosthenes, and the hand of power controlled the acrimo- 
nious muse of Aristophanes; obedient to the rein, the poet 
checked his career of personality, and composed his 4olosicon *, 
on the plan of what we now denominate the Middle Comedy. 
Cratinus also, though the bitterest of all the old writers, began 
to sweeten his gall, and, conforming to the necessity of the 
times, condescended to take up with the source of parody, and®— 
wrote his Ulysses on the same system of reform. The chorus 
was now withdrawnf, and the poet no longer spoke his own 
sentiments or harangued his audience by proxy. Parody is satire 
of so inferior a species, that if comedy did not very sensibly de- 
cline in its middle era (which there is no reason to think was 
the case), it must have been upheld by a very strong exertion of 
talents, or by collateral resources of a better stamp than this of 


which we are speaking. 


* “ ATOAOSIKQN. Athen. Poll. Pla- 
tonius de differentia comcediarum, qui 
testatur hane fabulam medize come- 
dize formam, et nulla xopix& pédAn ha- 
buisse. Per filium suum Ararotem 
docuit et hoc drama et KQKAAON 


Aristophanes, ut notatur in argum. 
Pluti. Allegatur etiam in Scholiis ad 
Pacem 740. Suidz in ayopdca, et ab 
Hephestione in Enchir. Acta post 
Plutum, adeoque post Olymp. xevii.” 
— Brunck Fragm. Aristoph. 


7 Horace, A. P. 280., after speaking of Thespis and Aischylus : 


Successit vetus his Comeedia, non sine multa 
Laude ; sed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 


Dignam lege regi. 


Lex est accepta, Chorusque 


Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 





~ 
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ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE OF THE WRITERS OF THE 
MIDDLE COMEDY. (Nos. 142—148.) 


Alexis was a native of Thurium in Magna Grecia, a town 
celebrated for being the birthplace of Herodotus; he was great 
uncle, by the father’s side, to Menander, and was the first to 
discover and encourage the early genius of that admired writer. 
Suidas says he was author of no less than 245 dramas, and I 
find the titles of 113 of this collection even now on record. He 
is said to have lampooned Plato and Pythagoras. ' 

Antiphanes of Smyrna, or, as some will have it, of Rhodes, 
was born in or about Olymp. xcui. His father’s name was 
Demophanes, and his mother’s Cinoe, people of servile degree ; 
yet our poet, thus ignoble in his birth, lived to signalise himself 
by his genius, and was held in such respect by his Athenian 
patrons, that a public decree was made for the removal of his 
remains from the isle of Chios, where he died at the age of 
seventy-four, and for depositing them in the city of Athens, 
where his funeral honours were sumptuously performed at the 
charge of the state. Of all the Greek dramatists he appears to 
have been the most prolific, for the lowest list of his plays 
amounts to 290, and some contend that he actually composed 
365. He bore off the prize with thirty comedies. I have the 
titles of 104 comedies under the name of this author. 

Anaxandrides of Rhodes was author of sixty-five comedies, 
with ten of which he bore away the prizes from his competitors. 
He was not only severe on Plato and the Academy, but at- 
tacked the magistracy of Athens, charging them with the de- 
pravity of their lives, in so daring and contemptuous. a style, 
that they brought him to trial, and, by one of the most cruel 
sentences on record, condemned the unhappy poet to be starved 
to death. 

Aristophon has left us more and better remembrances of his 
muse, though fewer of his history: that he was a writer of the 


_ middle comedy is all I can collect which personally concerns 


him. 

Of Axionicus and Bathon a few fragments are preserved, but 
no records of their history. 

Though I class Cheremon amongst the writers of the middle 
comedy, I have some doubt if he should not have been in the 


list of old dramatists, being said to have been the scholar of 


Socrates : he is celebrated by Aristotle, Atheneus, Suidas, Sto- 
beus, Theophrastus, and others; and the titles of nine of his 
comedies are preserved in those authors. 
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Of Clearchus we have a few fragments, and the titles of three 
comedies, preserved by Athenzus: the same author gives us 
the title of one comedy by Criton, of four by Crobylus, and of 
two by Demoxenus, one of which is the Heautontimorumenos, 
or Self-Tormentor ; this poet was an Athenian born, and seems 
to have been a voluminous writer. Of Demetrius there remains 
only one fragment, yet we have testimony of his having been a 
comic poet of this period, of great reputation. 

Diodorus was a native of Sinope, a city of Pontus, and the 
birthplace of many eminent poets and philosophers. 

Dionysius was also a native of Sinope, and the contemporary 
of Diodorus. The noted tyrant of Sicily of the above name 
was also a writer both of tragedy and comedy. 

Ephippus was a native of Athens, and one of the most cele- 
brated poets of his age. 

Epicrates was a native of Ambracia, the capital of Epirus: 
his reputation is high amongst the writers of the class under 
our present review; he was somewhat junior in point of time to 
Antiphanes before mentioned, and, if we are to give credit to 
Athenzus, was an imitator of that poet’s manner. 

Eriphus is also charged by Athenzus with being a copyist of 
Antiphanes. 

Eubulus, the son of Euphranor, and a native of Atarna in 
Lesbos, ranks with the most celebrated poets of this era. He 
flourished in Olymp. ci., which is so high in the period now 
under review as to make it matter of doubt whether the old 
comedy has not a joint claim to his productions with the 
middle.. Ammonius however expressly classes Kubulus amongst 
the latter, and quotes his comedy of the Cup-bearers. 

The names of Euphron, Heniochus, Mnesimachus, Moschion, 
Nicostratus, Philippus, Pheenicides, Sotades, Straton, Theo- 
philus, Timocles (two of this name), and Xenarchus, conclude 
the catalogue of the writers, thirty-two in number, of the middle 
comedy. 


ACCOUNT OF THE NEW COMEDY OF THE GREEKS, AND THE 
SEVERAL WRITERS OF THAT ERA. (Nos. 149—152.) 


Within that period of time which commences with the death 
of Alexander of Macedon, and concludes with that of Menander, 
or at most extends to a very few years beyond it, the curtain 
may figuratively be said to have dropped on all the glories of 
the Athenian stage. 

This, though the last, is yet a brillant era, for now flourished 
Menander, Philemon, Diphilus, Apollodorus, Philippides, Posi-_ 
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dippus, poets no less celebrated for the luxuriancy, than for the 
elegance of their genius; all writers of the New Comedy; 
which, if it had not all the wit and fire of the old satirical 
drama, produced in times of greater public freedom, is generally 
reputed to have been far superior to it in delicacy, regularity, 
and decorum. All attacks on living characters ceased with 
what is properly denominated the Old Comedy: the writers of 
the Middle Class contented themselves with venting their rail- 
lery on the works of their dramatic predecessors: the persons 
and politics of their contemporaries were safe. The poets under 
our present review were not, however, so closely circumscribed, 
as to be afraid of indulging their talent for ridicule and satire of 
a general nature. From their fragments it appears that they 
were not only bold declaimers against the vice and immorality 
of the age they lived in, but that they ventured on truths and 
doctrines in religion, totally irreconcilable to the popular super- 
stition and idolatry of the heathen world. 

It was on the New Comedy of the Greeks that the Roman 
writers in general founded theirs, and this they seem to have 
accomplished by the servile vehicle of translation: it is said that 
Terence alone translated all Menander’s plays, and these, by the 
lowest account, amounted to eighty. 

Menander was born at Athens, and educated in the school of 
Theophrastus, the Peripatetic, Aristotle’s successor. At the 
early age of twenty, he began to write for the stage. All 
Greece seems to have joined in lamenting the premature loss of 
this celebrated poet, who unfortunately perished at the age of 
fifty, as he was bathing in the Pirean harbour, to which Ovid 
alludes in his Ibis: 

Comicus ut liquidis periit dum nabat in undis. 


This happened in Olymp. cxxii. His first comedy, entitled 
Orge, was performed in Olymp. xev. which gives him something 
less than thirty years for the production of more than 100 plays. 
We have some lines of Callimachus on the death of Menander, 
who was one amongst many of his poetic survivors, that paid 
the tribute of sorrow to his memory; nor poets only, but princes 
bewailed his loss, particularly Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who 
loved and favoured him very greatly, and maintained a friendly 
correspondence with him till his death. 

Though many great authorities concur in placing Menander 
decidedly at the head of all the comic writers of his time, yet 
his contemporaries must have been of a different opinion, or else 
his rivals were more popular with their judges; for, out of 105 
comedies, which Apollodorus ascribes to him, he tells us that he 
obtained only eight prizes, and that Philemon in particular 
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triumphed over him in the suffrages of the theatre very fre- 
quently. 

Ancient authorities are nevertheless so loud in the praise of 
Menander, that we cannot doubt of his excellence. Quintilian, 
after applauding him for his peculiar address in preserving the 
manners and distinctions proper to every character he intro- 
duces on the scene, adds in general terms, “that he eclipses 
every writer of his class, and by the superior brilliancy of his 
genius throws them all into the shade.” He condemns the per- 
verted judgment of his contemporaries for affecting to prefer 
Philemon on so many occasions; and C. J. Cesar, whilst he is 
passing a compliment on Terence, (who is supposed to have 
copied all his comedies from Menander, except the Phormio and 
the Hecyra,) styles him only dimidiatum Menandrum. Dion 
Chrysostom recommends him as a model for all who study to 
excel in oratory; “and let none of our wise men reprehend 
me,” he adds, “for preferring Menander to the old comic poets, 
inasmuch as his art in delineating the various manners and 
graces is more to be esteemed than all the force and vehemence 
of the ancient drama.” 

There is not amongst all the Greek dramatic poets a more 
amiable character than Philemon: he was a Syracusan by 
Suidas’s account ; but Strabo says he was born in Solee [or Soli], 
a city of Cilicia: he was some years older than Menander, and 
no unworthy rival of that poet, though more frequently success- 
ful in his competitions with him than the critics in general 
seemed to think he deserved to be. Quintilian, lib. x., says, 
“Habent tamen et alii quoque comici, si cum venia legantur, 
quedam, que possis decerpere, et pracipué Philemon; qui, ut 
pravis sui temporis judiciis Menandro spe prelatus est, ita con- 
sensu omnium meruit esse secundus.” Philemon lived to the 
extraordinary age of 101 years, in which time he composed 
ninety comedies. 

The poet Diphilus was a native of Sinope, a city of Pontus, 
and contemporary with Menander. Clemens Alexandrinus ap- 
plauds him for his comic wit and humour: Eusebius says the 
same, and adds a farther encomium in respect of the sententious 
and moral character of his drama. The poet Plautus speaks of 
him in his prologue to the Casina, and acknowledges the excel- 

lence of the original on which he had formed his comedy. He 
died at Smyrna, a city of Tonia, and was author of 100 come- 
dies, of which we have a list of two-and-thirty titles, and no 
inconsiderable collection of fragments. 

Apollodorus Gelous, in the same period with the poets above 
mentioned, was a writer high in fame, and author of many 
comedies, of all which the titles of eight only and some few 
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fragments now remain: it is generally understood that the 
_Phormio and Hecyra of Terence are copied from this poet. 
Philippidas, the son of Philocles, was another of this illustri- 
ous band of contemporary and rival authors: his extreme sensi- 
bility was the cause of his death; for the sudden transport, 
occasioned by the unexpected success of one of his comedies, put 
a period to his life: the poet, however, was at this time very 
aged. Donatus informs us that he was in the highest ‘favour 
with Lysimachus, and that through his interest many benefits 
were conferred by that prince on the people of Athens. 
Posidippus, with whom I shall conclude, was a Macedonian, 
born at Cassandria, and the son of Cyniscus. Abundant testi- 
monies are to be found in the old grammarians of the celebrity 
of this poet: few fragments of his comedies have descended to 
us, and the titles only of twelve. He may be reckoned the last 
of the comic poets, as it was not till three years after the death 
of Menander that he began to write for the Athenian stage; 
and posterior to him I know of no author who has bequeathed 
even his name to posterity. — Here, then, concludes the history 
of the Greek stage: below this period it is in vain to search for 
genius worth recording: Grecian literature and Grecian liberty 
expired together; a succession of sophists, pedagogues, and 
erammarians, filled the posts of those illustrious wits, whose 
spirit, fostered by freedom, soared to such heights as left the 
Roman poets little else except the secondary fame of imitation. 


ON THE PARTS OF ANCIENT TRAGEDY. — FROM THE 
PREFACE TO FRANCKLIN’S SOPHOCLES. 


Amongst many other erroneous opinions concerning the 
Greek tragedy, adopted by modern editors and commentators, 
the unwarrantable division which they have made of it into 
acts, is perhaps the most remarkable, as there doth not seem to 
be the least ground or foundation for it: in the first place, nei- 
ther Athenzeus, nor any of the ancient writers, who have given 
us quotations from the Greek plays, mention the act where the 
several passages are to be found; which they would most natu- 
rally have done, had any such division ever taken place. It 
may be likewise observed, that the word Act* does not once 
occur in that treatise of Aristotle, which gives us so exact a 
definition of every part of the Greck drama; add to this, that 
the tragedies themselves carry with them sufficient proof that 


* The word dpaua, which we trans- possibly, therefore, mean any one 
late an act, signifies the whole per- particular part of it. 
formance, or drama, and could not 
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no such thing was ever thought of by the authors of them ; not- 
withstanding which, Vossius *, Barnes, and several other editors, 
have discovered an office of the chorus, which the poet never 
assigned them, namely, their use in dividing the acts, the inter- 
vals of which were supplied by their songs; though it 1s evident 
that the business of the chorus (as will sufficiently appear in the 
following account of it) was, on the other hand, to prevent any 
such unnatural pause or vacancy in the drama, as the division 
into acts must necessarily produce; besides that, if we take the 
word act in that sense which the modern use of it demands, we 
shall find it in the Greek tragedies composed sometimes of a 
single scene, and sometimes of half-a-dozen ; andf if the songs 
or intermedes of the chorus are to determine the number of acts, 
the play will consist not always of five, according to our own 
custom, but at one time of only three, and at another of seven 
or eight. Horace} has indeed told us, that there should be but 
five acts; but it does not from thence follow that it always was 
so: the truth after all is, that this mistake, as well as many 
others, arose from an error common to almost the whole race of 
writers and critics on ancient tragedy, who have unanimously 
agreed to confound the Greek and Roman drama, concluding 
them both to be goyerned by the same laws, though they are in 
many parts essentially different: they never allow for the time 
between Aristotle and Horace, but leap from one to the other 
with the utmost agility: it is plain, however, from the reasons § 


* “Chorus,” says Vossius, “pars 
fabulee post actum, vel inter actum et 
actum.”— Inst. Poet. 

ft On looking into the choruses of 
Sophocles as they stand in the ori- 
ginal, we find that the Ajax, besides 
the xoupo (which will be explained 
hereafter), has five, which are thus 
unequally divided; to the first act 
two; the second one; the third one; 
the fourth one; the fifth none at all: 
the Trachinie has six; the Electra 
but three; and the Philoctetes but 
one regular song or intermede in the 
whole play. If it be granted, therefore, 
as I think it is on all hands, that 
wherever we meet with strophe and 
antistrophe, and there only, we are to 
conceive that the chorus sang, nothing 
can be more absurd than to make 
those songs dividers of the acts, when 
it is evident that the chorus sang only 
as occasion offered, and the circum- 
stances of the drama required, which 


accounts for the irregularity and dif- 
ference in the numbers of them. If 
the reader will take the trouble to 
examine the ancient tragedies, he will 
find what I have said confirmed in 
every one of them. 
t Neve minor, neu sit quinto pro- 
ductior actu 
Fabula. AP. ARS 


§ Many other reasons equally for- 
cible might be alleged. I shall only 
observe here, that the old editions of 
the Greek tragedies, so far from di- 
viding thenr into acts, do not so much 
as make the least separation of the 
scenes : even the names of the persons 
are not always properly affixed to the 
speeches: no notice is taken of the 
entrances and exits of the actors ; the 
asides are never marked, nor any of 
the gestures or actions, which fre- 
quently occur, pointed out to us in 
the margin. 
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here mentioned, that the ancient Greek tragedy was one con- 
tinued representation from beginning to end. 

The division into acts, therefore, is undoubtedly a piece of 
modern refinement; which, as much may be said on both sides, 
I shall not stop either to condemn or approve, but proceed to 
the only division which the ancients ever made; a division, 
which nature points out to this and every other composition, viz. 
a beginning*, a middle, and an end; or, in the words of Ari- 
stotle, the prologue, the episode, and the exode. 

The PROLOGUE of ancient tragedy was not unlike the 
mpoavuov, or overture in music, or the procemium in oratory, 
containing all that part of the drama, which preceded f the first 
song, or intermede of the chorus. 

What Aristotle calls the prologue, should contain, according 
to the ancient critics, all those circumstances which are necessary 
to be known for the better understanding and comprehension of 
the whole drama, as the place of the scene, the time when the 
action commences, the names and characters of the persons con- 
cerned, together with such an insight into the plot as might 
awaken the curiosity of the spectator, without letting him too 
far into the design and conduct of it. This, however easy it 
may seem at first view, is so difficult, that it has scarce ever 
been performed to any degree of perfection. Of-the Greek 
tragedians, Sophocles alone seems to have succeeded in this par- 
ticular, the prologues of A¢schylus { being quite rude and inar- 
tificial, and those of Euripides for the most part tedious and 





confused. 


The EPISODE is all that part of the tragedy which is be- 


* The cause and design of under- 
taking any action are, the beginning ; 
the effects of those causes, and the 
difficulties we find in the execution of 
that design, are, the middle; the un- 
ravelling and resolving those difli- 
culties are, the end. See Bossu’s 
Treatise on Epic Poetry. 

+ Aristotle must certainly be un- 
derstood to mean not the first en- 
trance, but the first song or intermede 
of the chorus ; because, as Dacier and 
other writers have observed, there are 
tragedies (as the Perse and Suppli- 
ants of Zischylus) where the chorus 
enters first on the stage, and opens 
the play: to such, therefore, if Aris- 
totle meant the speaking and not the 
song, there would be no prologue; a 
contradiction which is avoided by un- 
derstanding what is here said of the 


mdépodos, or first song, which never be- 
gins till the prologue is over, and 
matter furnished to the chorus for 
the intermede. 

{ According to this rule, the pro- 
logues of Aschylus and Euripides 
will by no means stand the test of 
examination: that part of the tragedy, 
which precedes the first song of the 
chorus, being often employed, by those 
writers, either in absurd addresses to 
the spectators, or in the relation of 
things extremely foreign to the pur- 
pose of the drama, frequently antici- 
pating the incidents and circumstances 
of the play, and even sometimes 
acquainting the audience beforehand 
with the catastrophe; all of them 
capital errors, which the superior 
judgment of Sophocles taught him 
carefully to avoid. 
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tween the songs or intermedes of the chorus: this answers to 
our second, third, and fourth act, and comprehends all the in- 
trigue or plot to the unravelling or catastrophe, which in the 
best * ancient writers is not made till after the last song of the 
chorus: the conduct and disposition of the episode may be con- 
sidered as the surest test of the poet’s abilities, as it generally 
determines the merit, and decides the fate of the drama. Here 
all the art of the writer is necessary to stop the otherwise too 
rapid progress of his fable, by the intervention of some new + 
circumstance that involves the persons concerned in fresh diffi- 
culties, awakens the attention of the spectators, and leads them 
as it were insensibly to the most natural conclusion and unravel- 
ling of the whole. 

The EXODKE is all that part of the tragedy which is recited 
after the chorus has left off smging; it answers to our fifth act, 
and contains the unravelling, or catastrophe of the piece; after 
which, it is remarked by the critics, any song of the chorus 
would only be tedious and unnecessary, because what is said, 
when the action is finished, cannot be too short. 


ON THE CHORUS. 


We come now to an essential{ part of the ancient tragedy 
peculiar to itself: whilst every other member of the building is 
universally admired, and industriously copied by modern archi- 
tects, this alone hath been rejected and contemned as ungrace- 
ful and unnecessary. The chorus gave the first hint to the 
formation of tragedy, and was, as it were, the corner-stone of 
the whole edifice: as a religious ceremony, it was considered by 


* Sophocles, who was certainly the 
most correct of the three great trage- 
dians, has, I think, observed this rule 
in all his plays but two, viz. Ajax and 
(Edipus Tyrannus ; for, if the death 
of Ajax be the catastrophe of that 
tragedy, it is over long before the last 
song of the chorus: if the leave 
granted to bury him be the catas- 
trophe, as some critics contend, the 
episode is confined within its proper 
limits; but this cannot be allowed 
without attributing to this piece what 
is a still greater blemish, a duplicity 
of action ; a dramatic crime, of which 
Sophocles in that play, I am afraid, 
cannot easily be acquitted. In the 
(Edipus Tyrannus it is observable, 


that the total discovery of Cidipus’s 
guilt is made before the last song of 
the chorus, and becomes the subject 
of the intermede. 

+ Brumoy compares the fable of a 
good tragedy to a large and beautiful 
temple, which the skill of the archi- 
tect hath so contrived as to make it 
appear at first view of much less ex- 
tent than it really is, wherein the far- 
ther you advance, the more you are 
surprised at the vast intervening 
space which the extraordinary sym- 
metry and proportion of its parts had 
concealed from the eye. 

{ Aristotle ranks the chorus 
amongst, what he calls, parts of quan- 
tity, and places it after the exode. 
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the multitude with a kind of superstitious veneration; it is not 
therefore improbable that the first authors of the regular drama 
willingly gave way to popular prejudices, and for this, among 
many other reasons, incorporated it into the body of the tragedy: 
accordingly, we find the chorus of Atschylus resuming its ori- 
ginal office, reciting the praises of the local deities, demi-gods, 
and heroes, taking the part of distressed virtue, and abounding 
throughout in all those moral precepts, and religious sentiments, 
by which the writings of the ancients are so eminently and so 
honourably distinguished. 

Various are the arguments that have from time to time been 
produced by the zealous partisans of antiquity, in favour of the 
tragic chorus, the principal of which I shall briefly recapitulate 
and lay before my readers, begging leave, at the same time, to 
premise, that whether a chorus is defensible with regard to the 
ancient theatre, and whether it should be adopted by the mo- 
dern, are two very different questions, though generally blended 
and confused by writers on this subject; the former may per- 
haps be easily proved, though the latter be left totally undeter- 
mined. The ancients thought it highly improbable that any 
great, interesting, and important action should be performed 
without witnesses; their choruses were therefore composed of 
such* persons as most naturally might be supposed present on 
the occasion; personsf, whose situation might so far interest 
them in the events of the fable, as to render their presence 
useful and necessary; and yet not so deeply concerned as to 
make them incapable of performing that office, to which they 
were more particularly appointed, the giving proper advice, and 
making proper reflections on every thing that occurred, in the 
course of the drama; for this purpose, a coryphzus, or leader, 
superintended and directed all the rest, spoke for the whole — 
body in the dialogue part, and led the songs and dances in the 








* « A chorus, interposing and bear- 
ing a part in the ‘progress of the ac- 
tion, gives the representation that 
probability and striking resemblance 
of real life, which every man of sense 
perceives, and feels the want of, on 
our stage; a want which nothing but 
such an expedient as the chorus can 
possibly relieve.” 

This is the remark of one of the 
most ingenious and judicious critics, 
which our own age, or perhaps any 
other, ever produced: ‘the reader 
will find it, with many others equally 
just, p. 118. of the first volume of a 
commentary and notes on Horace’s 


Art of Poetry, and Epistle to Au- 
gustus. 

+ Thus, in the Ajax of Sophocles, 
the chorus is composed of the men of 
Salamis, his countrymen, and com- 
panions ; in the Electra, of the prin- 
cipal ladies of Mycenz, her friends 
and attendants; in the Philoctetes, of 
the companions of Ulysses and Neop- 
tolemus, the only persons who could 
with any propriety be introduced. 
The rest of this writer’s plays, and 
his only, will stand the test of ex- 
amination by the rule here men- 
tioned. 
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intermede. By the introduction of a chorus, which bore a part 
in the action, the ancients avoided the absurdity of monologues 
and soliloquies; an error, which the moderns have imperceptibly 
and necessarily fallen into, from their omission of it: they 
avoided also that miserable resource of distressed poets, the in- 
sipid and uninteresting race of confidants (a refinement for which 
we are indebted to the French theatre) who only appear to ask 
a foolish question, listen to the secrets of their superiors, and 
laugh or cry as they are commanded. 

But the great use and advantage of the chorus will best ap- 
pear, when we come to consider it in its moral capacity. In 
that illustrious period, which may be called the golden age of 
tragedy, the stage was not only the principal, but almost the 
only vehicle of instruction. Philosophy applied to the lberal 
arts for their influence and assistance; she appeared in the 
theatre even before she dictated in the academy, and Socrates is 
supposed to have delivered many of his excellent precepts by 


the mouth of his favourite* poet: this sufficiently accounts for_ 


the sententious and didactic part of the ancient drama, for all 
that profusion of moral and religious sentiments which tires the 
patience and disgusts the delicacy of modern readers: the critics 
of those times were of opinion (however they may differ from 
our own in this particular) that the first and principal characters 
of the piece were too deeply interested in their own concerns, 
and too busy in the prosecution of their several designs and pur- 
poses, to be at leisure to make moral or political reflections: 
such, therefore, they very judiciously, for the most part, put 
into the mouth of the chorus; this, at the same timef, pre- 
vented the illiterate and undistinguishing part of the audience, 
from mistaking the characters, or drawing hasty and false con- 
clusions from the incidents and circumstances of the drama; 
the poet by these means leading them as it were insensibly 
into such sentiments and Aigue ce as he had intended to excite, 


* Hence Euripides was called ‘“ 6 
ext Ths oKnvas pirdcopos,” “ the phi- 
losopher of the theatre ;” “ in iis (says 
Quintilian) que a sapientibus tradita 
sunt, ipsis pene par.” With regard 
to Socrates, his friendship with this 
poet is universally known, ‘ édne 
cupro.eiv Evpiridn, says Diogenes Laer- 
tius. The comic poets of that time 
did not scruple to ascribe several of 
Euripides’s plays to Socrates, as they 
afterwards did those of Terence to 
Leelius and Scipio. 

7 Euripides being obliged to put 
some bold and impious sentiments 


into the mouth of a wicked character, 
the audience were angry with the 
poet, and looked on him as the real 
villain, whom his actor represented : 
the story is told by Seneca. ‘* Now 
if such an audience (says the inge- 
nious writer, whom I quoted above) 
could so easily misinterpret an atten- 
tion to the truth of character into the 
real doctrine of the poet, and this too 
when a chorus was at hand to correct 
and disabuse their judgments, what 
must be the case when the whole is 
left to the sagacity and penetration 
of the people?” 
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and a conviction of those moral and religious truths which he 
meant to inculcate. 

But the chorus had likewise another office *, which was, to 
relieve the spectator, during the pauses and intervals of the 
action, by an ode or song adapted to the occasion, naturally 
arising from the incidents f, and connected with the subject of 
the drama: here the author generally gave a loose to his ima- 
gination, displayed his poetical abilities, and sometimes, perhaps 
too often, wandered from the scene of action into the regions of 
fancy: the audience notwithstanding were pleased with this 
short relaxation and agreeable variety; soothed by the power 
of numbers, and the excellency of the composition, they easily 
forgave the writer, and returned as it were with double attention 
to his prosecution of the main subject: to this part of the 
ancient chorus we are indebted for some of the noblest flights of 
poetry, as well as the finest sentiments that adorn the writings 
of the Greek tragedians. ‘The number of persons composing 
the chorus was probably at first indeterminate, varying accord- 
ing to the circumstances and plot of the drama. /Eschylus, we 
are told, brought no less than fifty into his Eumenides, but was 
obliged to reduce them to twelve {; Sophocles was afterwards 
permitted to add three; a limitation which we have reason to 
imagine became a rule to succeeding poets. 

When the chorus consisted of fifteen, the persons composing 
it ranged themselves in three rows of five each, or five rows of 
three; and in this order advanced or retreated from the right 


hand to the left, which is called strophe §, and then back from 


* The office of the chorus is di- 


the drama, so essentially necessary to 
vided by Aristotle into three parts, 


a good chorus, is not always to be 





which he calls rdpoSos, ordcmov, and 
koupot; the parodos is the first song 
of the chorus; the stasimon is all that 
which the chorus sings after it has 
taken possession of the stage, and is 
incorporated into the action; and the 
commoi are those lamentations so fre- 
quent in the Greek writers, which 
the chorus and the actors made to- 
gether. See the second scene of the 
second act of Ajax, in my translation ; 
_Philoctetes, act first, scene third ; the 
beginning of the (dipus Coloneus, 
together with many other parts of 
Sophocles’s tragedies, where the com- 
moi are easily distinguishable from 
ghe regular songs of the chorus. 


+ Neu quid medios intercinat actus 
Quod non proposito conducat et 
heereat apte. Hor. A. P. 194. 


This connexion with the subject of 


found in the tragedies of Auschylus 
and Euripides, the latter of which is 
greatly blamed by Aristotle for his 
carelessness in this important parti- 
cular; the correct Sophocles alone 
hath strictly observed it. 

t The number of the chorus in the 
Eumenides was only twelve. See 
Miiller on the origin of this error, 
p- 53. 

§ It doth not appear that the old 
tragedians confined themselves to any 
strict rules, with regard to the divi- 
sion of strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode, as we find the choral songs 
consisting sometimes of a strophe 
only, sometimes of strophe and anti- 
strophe, without the epode: the ob- 
serving reader will find many other 
irregularities of this kind in a perusal 
of the Greek tragedies, 
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the left to the right, which we call antistrophe; after which 
they stood still in the midst of the stage, and sung the epode. 
Some writers attribute the original of these evolutions to a 
mysterious imitation of the motion of the heavens, stars, and 
planets; but the conjecture seems rather whimsical. The dance, 
we may imagine (if so we may venture to call it), was slow and 
solemn, or quick and lively, according to the words, sentiments, 
and occasion; and, in so spacious a theatre as that of Athens, 
might admit of such grace and variety in its motions, as would 
render it extremely agreeable to the spectators: the petulancy 
of modern criticism has frequently made bold to ridicule the use 
of song and dance in ancient tragedy, not considering (as Bru- 
moy observes) that dancing is, in reality, only a more graceful 
way of moving, and music but a more agreeable manner of ex- 
pression; nor, indeed, can any good reason be assigned why 
they should not be admitted, if properly introduced and carefully 
managed, into the most serious compositions. 

The chorus continued on the stage during the whole repre- 
sentation of the piece, unless when some very extraordinary * 
circumstance required their absence: this obliged the poet to a 
continuity of action, as the chorus could not have any excuse 
for remaining on the spot, when the affair which called them 
together was at an end: it preserved also the unity of time; 
for if the poet, as Hedelint observes, had comprehended in his 
play a week, a month, or a year, how could the spectators be 
made to believe, that the people, who were before them, could 
have passed so long a time without eating, drinking, or sleep- 
ing? Thus we find that the chorus preserved all the unities of 
action, time, and place; that it prepared the incidents, and 
inculcated the moral of the piece; relieved and amused the 
spectators, presided over and directed the music, made a part of 
the decoration, and, in short, pervaded and animated the whole; 
it rendered the poem more regular, more probable, more pathe- 
tic, more noble and magnificent; it was indeed the great chain 
which held together and strengthened the several parts of the 
drama, which without it could only have exhibited a lifeless 
and uninteresting scene of irregularity, darkness, and confusion. 


* As in the Ajax of Sophocles, 
where the chorus leave the stage in 
search of that hero, and by that 
means give him an opportunity of 
killing himself in the very spot which 
they had quitted, and which could 
not have been done with any pro- 


priety whilst they were present, and 
able to prevent it: on these occa- 
sions, the chorus frequently divided 
itself into two parts, or semichoruses, 
and sung alternately. 

+ See his whole art of the stage, 
p- 129. of the English translation. 
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ON THE MASKS. 

It appears from the united testimonies of several ancient 
writers, that the actors of Greece never appeared on the stage 
of tragedy, or any other species of the drama, without masks: 
it is most probable, that before the time of Adschylus, to whom 
Horace* ascribes this invention, they disguised their features 
either, as in the days of Thespis, by daubing them with lees of 
wine, or by painting, false hair, and other artifices of the same 
kind with those which are practised in the modern theatre: 
masks however were soon introduced, and looked on, we may 
imagine, in those days, as a most ingenious device; that, which 
they made use of in tragedy, was, according to the best inform- 
ation we can gather concerning it, a kind of casque or helmet, 
which covered the whole head, representing not only the face, 
but the beard, hair, and eyes; and even in the women’s masks, 
all the ornaments of the coif, or cap, bemg made of different 
materials f according to the several improvements, which it re- 
ceived from time to time: the most perfect and durable were of 
wood, executed with the greatest care, by sculptors of the first 
rank and eminence, who received their directions from the 
poet. It seems to have been an established opinion amongst 
the ancients, that their heroes and demi-gods, who were gene- 
rally the subject of their tragedies, were of an extraordinary 
size, far surpassing that of common mortals: we must not be 
surprised therefore to find their tragic poets, in compliance with 
this popular prejudice, raising them on the cothurnusf, swelling 





* Suidas and Atheneus attribute 
the invention of masks to the poet 
Cherilus. Horace gives the honour 
to /Eschylus; but Aristotle, who we 
may suppose was as well acquainted 
with this matter as any of them, fairly 
acknowledges himself entirely igno- 
rant of it. “Tis 5¢ mpécw7a,” says he, 
* Gredwke, HyvdnTa..” 

+ The first masks were made of the 
leaves of a plant, to which the Greeks 
on this account gave the name of 
mpocwmoyv, “ quidam,” says Pliny, 
“ Arcion personatam vocant, cujus 
folio nullum est latius.” Virgil men- 
tions them as composed of the barks 
of trees : 


Oraque corticibus sumunt horrenda 
cavatis. 


And Pollux tells us that they were 
made ‘of leather, lined with cloth or 
stuff: évddGev § d0dm0y, CEwOev Sé oKuTivioy 
TpOowmoY. 

{ The cothurnus, or buskin, was a 
kind of large and high shoe, the sole 
of which being made of very thick 
wood, raised the actors to an extra- 
ordinary size: Juvenal tell us, that it 
made them appear extremely tall, 
and compares an actress without her 
cothurnus to a pigmy : 


breviorque videtur 
Virgine pygmea nullis adjuta cothur- 
nis. 


oa, e @ Fe 


The cothurnus was probably of the 
same form as the high shoe, or piece 
of cork, bound about with tin or silver, 
worn by the Spanish women, called 


- 
xe 
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them to an immense magnitude, and by the assistance of a large 

and frightful mask *, endeavouring to fill the minds of the 

spectators with a religious awe and veneration of them: the 

tragic masks were eenerally copied from the busts or statues of 
the principal personages, and consequently conveyed the most 

exact idea and resemblance of them, which must have given an 

air of probability to the whole: those which represented ghosts 
and furiest were made still more terrible and frightful ; but 

the masks of the dancers, or persons who formed the body of 
the chorus, had nothing disagreeable. 

As in the infancy of tragedy there were probably but few 
actors, the use of masks gave each of them an opportunity of 
playing several parts, wherein the character, age, and sex were 
different, without being discovered; the large opening of the 
mouth was so contrived, as to increase the sound of the voice, 
and send it to the farthest part of the theatre, which was so ex- 
tremely large and spacious, that without some such assistance 
we cannot easily conceive how the actor could be well heard or 
seen. In all theatrical painting, scenery, and decoration, the 
objects, we know, must be magnified beyond the hfe and reality, 
to produce their proper effect; and, in the same manner, we 
may imagine that, in so extensive an area as the Greek theatre, 
it might be necessary to exaggerate the features, and enlarge the 
form of the actor; add to this, that at such a distance as most 
of the spectators were, the natural expression of the eyes and 
countenance must be entirely lost. The sanguine admirers of 
every thing that is ancient bring many more arguments to defend 
the tragic mask; but after all that can be said in its favour, it is 
perhaps scarce defensible: the face is certainly the best index 
of the mind, and the passions are as forcibly expressed by the ~ 
features, as by the words and gesture of the performer: the 
Greeks in this, as in many other particulars, sacrificed propriety, 
truth, and reason, to magnificence and vanity. 

All the expenses of the theatre were defrayed by the state, 
and were indeed so considerable, that nothing but the purse of 
an opulent republic could possibly have supported them; as it is 
confidently affirmed by historians { that Athens spent more in 
dramatic representations than in all her wars. 


a chioppine, and which, it would seem, devour the spectators, és katamduevos 

by a passage in Shakspear e, was used ods Ocards. 

on our own stage :—‘“ Your ladyship + The mask commonly used was 

is nearer heaven than when I saw you called simply zpoodémreoy; the others, 

last, by the altitude of a chioppine.” popuoAvKeiov, and yopydveiov. 

— Hamlet, act ii. scene 7. { This assertion, which seems rather 
* The tragic masks had large, ex- hyperbolical, is notwithstanding sup- 

panded mouths, as if (says the hu- ported by the grave Plutarch, who, 

morous Lucian) they were about to speaking of the Athenians, assures us, 
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OF THE TIME WHEN TRAGEDY FLOURISHED IN GREECE. 


It was not my design in this short Dissertation (nor could 
indeed be comprehended within the limits of it) to point out, 
with Aristotle, what tragedy ought to be, but simply to show 
what it was during the lives of the great triumvirate, as far as 
we can judge from the remains now extant: m my account of 
its several ‘parts therefore, I have not followed the steps of the 
great critic, but principally confined myself to those particulars 
which distinguish the ancient from the modern drama, and 
which may best enable us to form a proper and adequate idea 
of the Greek tragedy; but even the most perfect knowledge of 
all the essential and constituent parts will be found insufficient 
for this purpose, unless we take into our view also the time when, 
and the very spot where, every piece was exhibited. Dramatic 
as well as every other species of poetry is best known and dis- 
tinguished by the place of its birth; it will take its form, 
colour, and complexion from its native soil, as naturally as water 
derives its taste and qualities from the different kinds of earth 
through which it flows: it is absolutely necessary, therefore, 
before we can judge impartially of the Greek tragedies, to 
transport ourselves to the scene where they were represented, 
to shake off the Englishman for a time, and put on the 
Athenian. 

It has been with great truth remarked, that there is allotted 
to every nation on earth a particular period, which may be 
called their zenith of perfection, to which they approach by 
slow degrees, and from which they gradually and imsensibly 
recede: in this happy age of power and prosperity, the arts and 
sciences, taste, genius, and literature, have always shone with 
distinguished lustre: such was the time when Athens gave laws 
to all Greece, whilst the glorious victories of Marathon and 
Salamis animated every tongue with eloquence, and filled every 
breast with exultation: that haughty and successful people 
maintained for a long time her sovereignty over the neighbour- 
ing nations; her councils were influenced by prudence, and her 
battles crowned with conquest; the treasure which she had 
seized in the temple of Delphi enabled her not only to carry on 
her wars with success, but left her a plentiful reserve also to 
supply her luxuries: this was the age of heroes, philosophers, 


that the representation of the Bac- money than the defence of their own 
chanals, Phcenissee, (Adipus, Antigone, liberties in the field, or all their con- 
Medea, and Electra, cost them more tests with the Barbarians, 
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and poets; when architecture, painting, and sculpture, fostered 
by the genial warmth of power and protection, so conspicuously 
displayed their several beauties, and produced all those superb 
monuments of ancient taste and genius which united to distin- 
guish this illustrious era: during this happy period, tragedy 
appeared in her meridian splendour, when the great triumvirate 
exhibited before the most polite and refined nation then on 
earth, those excellent pieces which extorted applause, honours, 
and rewards from their contemporaries, and insured to them the 
deserved admiration of all posterity: it may indeed with great 
truth be asserted, that the same remarkable love of order and 
simplicity, the same justness of symmetry and proportion, the 
same elegance, truth, and sublimity, which appeared in the 
buildings, pictures, and statues, of that age, are conspicuous 
also in the ancient drama. 

In the time of the Greek tragedy, the Athenians dictated, as 
it were, to all mankind: proud by nature, and elated by riches 
and prosperity, they looked down with the utmost contempt on 
the neighbouring nations, whom they styled and treated as bar- 
barians; as a republic, the avowed enemies of monarchy and 
dependence; as a free people, bold and impatient of restraint or 


contradiction; strongly attached to their own laws and customs; — 


lively and active, but inconstant and superstitious: their man- 
ners plain and simple, but their taste at the same time elegant 
and refined. As the theatre was supported entirely at the ex- 
pense of the public, the public directed all its operations: we 
might naturally expéct, therefore, that the poet would for his 
own sake take care to adapt his compositions to the public taste ; 
to fall in with national prejudices and superstitions; to soothe 
the pride, flatter the self-love, and adopt the opinions of his 
fellow-citizens: we must not wonder to hear, as we constantly 
do (in the tragedies that remain), the praises of Athens per- 
petually resounded, the superiority of her laws and constitution 
extolled, and her form of government preferred to every other ; 
oblique hints, or direct accusations of folly and weakness in her 
enemies; public facts frequently alluded to, and public events 
recorded; their own festivals, sacrifices, religious rites* and 
ceremonies carefully and accurately described; Sparta and 
Thebes, as rival states, occasionally satirised and condemned; 
and, above all, every opportunity taken to point out the evils of 
monarchy, and engrave their favourite democratical principles on 
the hearts of the people: it is not improbable but that many of 
those moral sentences and political apophthegms, which at this 


* See, amongst many other in- Electra,ofmy translation of Sophocles 
stances, the noble description of the and the sacred grove of the Eume- 
Pythian games, in the second act of nides, in the Gdipus Coleneus, act iil. 
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distance of time appear cold and insipid to us, had, besides their 
general tendency, some double meaning, some allusion to par- 
ticular facts and circumstances, which gave them an additional 
lustre: without this key to the Greek theatre, it is impossible 
to form a right idea of ancient tragedy, which was not, like our 
own, mere matter of amusement, but the channel of public in- 
struction, and the instrument of public policy: those readers, 
therefore, who are utterly unacquainted with the religion, laws, 
and customs of Athens, are by no means adequate judges of it ; 
they only condemn, for the most part, what they do not under- 
stand, and rashly judge of the whole edifice, whilst they view 
but an inconsiderable part of the building. 

And here it is worthy of our observation to remark, that the 
Greek tragedy seems, in its whole progress, to have kept pace 
with the place of its birth, and to have flourished and declined 
with its native country: the rise of Athens from meanness and 
obscurity to power and splendour may be dated from the battle 
of Marathon, which laid the foundation of all her future glory ; 
soon after which we find /schylus forming his plan of ancient 
tragedy ; after him arose the immortal Sophocles, who improved 
on, and greatly exceeded, his illustrious master; to these suc-~ 
ceeded Euripides, born ten years after the battle of Marathon, 
and on the very day of the sea-fight at Salamis: whilst these 
illustrious writers flourished, Athens flourished also for above 
half a century: Euripides was fifty years of age when the 
Peloponnesian war began; from which period the superiority of 
Athens visibly declined, and was soon entirely destroyed by the 
rival power of Sparta, in confederacy with the Persian monarch. 
Sophocles, happy in not surviving the honour and liberty of his 
country, expired one year before the taking of Athens by Ly- 


sander, when the sovereignty of Greece devolved to the Lace- 
dzemonians. 


OF THE THREE GREAT TRAGEDIANS. 


ZKschylus is a bold, nervous, animated writer: his imagi- 
nation fertile, but licentious; his judgment true, but ungoverned ; 
his genius lively, but uncultivated; his sentiments noble and 
sublime, but at the same time wild, irregular, and frequently 
fantastic; his plots, for the most part, rude and inartificial; his 
scenes unconnected and ill placed; his language generally poig- 
nant and expressive, though in many places turgid and obscure, 
and even too often degenerating into fustian and bombast; his 
characters strongly marked, but all partaking of that wild fierce- 
ness, which is the characteristic of their author; his peculiar 
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excellence was in raising terror and astonishment, in warm and 
descriptive scenes of war and slaughter: if we consider the 
state of the drama when he undertook to reform and improve 
it, we shall behold him with admiration; if we compare him 
with his two illustrious successors, he hides his diminished head, 
and appears far less conspicuous: were we to draw a parallel 
between dramatic poetry and painting, we should perhaps style 
him the Julio Romano of ancient tragedy. 

Sophocles may with great truth be called the prince of ancient 
dramatic poets: his fables, at least of all those tragedies now 
extant, are interesting and well chosen; his plots regular and 
well conducted, his sentiments elegant, noble, and sublime; his 
incidents natural, his diction simple; his manners and characters 
striking, equal, and unexceptionable; his choruses well adapted 
to the subject, his moral reflections pertinent and useful, and 
his numbers in every part to the last degree sweet and harmo- 
nious; the warmth of his imagination is so tempered by the 
perfection of his judgment, that his spirit, however animated, 
never wanders into licentiousness, whilst at the same time the 
fire of his genius seldom suffers the most uninteresting parts of his 
tragedy to sink into coldness and insipidity ; his peculiar excel- 
lence seems to lie in the descriptive*; and, exclusive of his 
dramatic powers, he is certainly a greater poet than either of 
his illustrious rivals: were I to draw a similitude of him, as I 
did of /Xschylus, from painting, I should say that his ordon- 
nance was so just, his figures so well grouped and contrasted, 
his colours so glowing and natural, all his pieces in short ex- 
ecuted in so bold and masterly a style, as to wrest the palm 
from every other hand, and point him out as the Raphael of the 
ancient drama. 

Kuripides, fortunately for his own character, as well as for 
posterity, is come down to us more perfect and entire than 
either of his contemporaries; his merit therefore is more easily 
ascertained; his fables are generally interesting, his plots fre- 
quently irregular and artificial, his characters sometimes unequal, 
but for the most part striking and well contrasted; his senti- 
ments remarkably fine, just, and proper; his diction soft, elegant, 
and persuasive: he abounds much more in moral apophthegms 
and reflections than A%schylus or Sophocles, which, as they 
are not always introduced with propriety, give some of his 
tragedies a stiff and scholastic appearance, with which the 
severer critics have not failed to reproach him: it is most pro- 
bable, however, that in this he complied with the taste of his 


* For a proof of this, I would refer the distress of Philoctetes in Lemnos; 
my readers to his fine description of and the praises of Athens in the Cidi- 
the Pythian games in the Electra; pus Coloneus. 
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age, and in obedience to the dictates of his friend and master, 
Socrates, who, we may suppose, thought it no disgrace to this 
favourite poet, to deviate from the rigid rules of the drama, in 
order to render it more subservient to the noble purposes of 
piety and virtue: there is besides*in his dialogue a didactic and 
argumentative turn, which savours strongly of the Socratic dis- 
putant, and which probably procured him the name of the phi- 
losopher of the theatre. 

It is said of Sophocles, that he painted men as they ought to 
be; of Euripides, that he painted them as they were; a quaint 
remark, which I shall leave the critics to comment and explain, 
only observing, that the latter is much more familiar than the 
former, descends much lower into private life, and consequently 
lets down in some measure the dignity of the buskin, which in 
Sophocles is always carefully supported: there are some scenes 
in Euripides where the ideas are so coarse, and the expressions 
so low and vulgar, as, if translated with the utmost caution, 
would perhaps greatly shock the delicacy and refinement of 
modern manners; the feeling reader, notwithstanding, will be 
recompensed by that large portion of the tender and pathetic, 
the peculiar excellency of this poet, which is diffused through- 
out his works: his choruses are remarkably beautiful and 
poetical; they do not indeed, as Aristotle has observed, always 
naturally arise from and correspond with the incidents of the 
drama; this fault, however, they generally make amends for by 
the harmony of their numbers, and the many fine moral and 
religious sentiments which they contain. 

On the whole, though Euripides had not perhaps so sublime a 
genius as /Eschylus, or a judgment so perfect as Sophocles, he 
seems to have written more to the heart than either of them; 
and if I were to place him with the other two in the school of 
painters, I should be inclined, from the softness of his pencil, to 
call him the Correggio of the ancient drama. 


Guide. G 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREEK 
DRAMA. 


BY T. CAMPBELL. 
From THE CuassicaL JourNnAL, No. LXV. pp. 73—86. 


THE only plays that have come down to us are Athenian ; 
and Athens was the only Greek state where the drama had at 
once a native growth and a fruitful diversity of branches. * 
Rousseau imagined, because the Spartans had a very ancient 
theatre, that they must also have had regular tragedies and 
comedies. But the Greek word theatron was often applied to 
places where merely vocal and musical contests were celebrated ; 
and there is not a shadow of evidence that a single play was 
ever invented by the gloomy genius of Sparta. 

The word drama, however, is not of Attic, but of Doric 
derivation. And if the generic term for acted plays came from 
a dialect foreign to the Athenians, it may naturally be asked, 
how we can assign to them the first invention of acting? Our 
answer is, that the Doric Greeks must have primitively applied 
the word drama to a species of poetry which was not, in our 
sense of the term, dramatic; and that the consenting voice of 
antiquity ascribes the first introduction of a player, distinct from 
a chorus of singers, to Thespis of Attica. There are no proofs, 
it is true, that Thespis’s plays were tragic in our acceptation of 
the term; but whatever they were, they formed the first depar- 
ture from mere choral performances, and, consequently, the 
most decisive step that was necessary to change lyric poetry 
into what we call a drama. 

It comes, then, to be a second question, whether there was 
any such thing as poetry called Tragedy in Greece, anterior to 
the Thespian or Attic drama. Bentley insisted, that neither the 
word nor the thing existed in Greece before Thespis; and he 


was supposed to have set the 


* The Sicilians (as we shall have 
occasion to notice by and by) had 
very ancient and valuable comedy : 
but of their claims to the invention 
of acted tragedy, there are no traces ; 
and their eagerness to get hold of 
even passages of the Attic tragic 
drama from their prisoners, looks as 
if they had not been wealthy them- 
selves in that kind of poetry. It is 


question for ever at rest, in his 


true that their tyrant Dionysius com- 
posed what were called tragedies, and 
sent his friend Philoxenus to the 
quarries for not liking them. But I 
agree with Genelli, who, in his work 
on the Theatre of Athens, suspects 
Dionysius to have been, like his over- 
candid friend Philoxenus, only a 
Dithyrambic poet. 
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Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris. With immense acu- 
men and erudition, he faced the opposite assertions of Themi- 
stius and Suidas, and appeared even successfully to explain away 
the passages in Herodotus and Plato which allude to tragedies 
of remote antiquity. The father of History says, that the Sicyo- 
nians honoured the memory of Adrastus by commemorating his 
misfortunes in tragic choruses; and a speaker in one of the 
Platonic dialogues alludes to Epigenes as a tragedian long ante- 
rior to Thespis. But Bentley contended that Herodotus had 
applied the term tragedy to the Sicyonian choruses by a mere 
prolepsis of speech (a gentler term for anachronism); and that 
Plato had conjured up the phantom predecessors of Thespis 
only in the spirit of paradox. That there was no tragedy in 
Greece earlier than the Athenian, which united a stage actor and 
a chorus, is now admitted on all hands; and in the main points 
of his controversy respecting Phalaris, there is no question that 
the prince of critics was victorious. In fact, the dispute about 
the age of tragedy, which has been since revived, regards a name 
rather than a thing: but that the Greeks gave that name to a 
simple choral poem of older origin than the Attic drama, has 
been since insisted on by men of abler research than Boyle, 
and from a document which Bentley himself could not have 
foreseen. 

By the Orchomenian inscriptions, so ably commented on by 
Professor Béck of Berlin, it is made clearly apparent that the 
Dorians had an older and simpler tragedy, in which no.(v7roxpi- 
7s, or) player distinct from the chorus performed, and that they 
had also a newer drama, evidently borrowed from Athens, which 
is mentioned in those inscriptions, conjointly with an actor. 
Thus Doric and AXolic tragedy was nothing more than the song 
of a dancing chorus. It was merely a lyrical poem; yet still it 
was expressive of passion, and probably imitative of commemo- 
rated actions.° Hence the Dorians might have called it an 
acted poem, and thus the Doric etymology of the word drama 
is reconcileable with the fact, that an Athenian, by adding the 
stage to the chorus ground, first laid the foundation of what we 
call acting. 

The car of Thespis was the first stage that separated the soli- 
tary player from the chorus. Thespis of Icaria, a parish of Athens, 
was the contemporary of Solon and Pisistratus, and the favourite 
of the latter. Horace’s mention of his ambulant car, and of 
the faces of his troop being smeared with wine-lees, has led 
to a contemptuous modern idea of him, that he was a mere 
strolling mountebank. It is extremely improbable, however, 
that he plied his histrionic art, rude as it might be, under humi- 
| lating circumstances. Whatever his plays were, he was the 
| G 2 
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leader of a great religious festivity ; and the equipment of festive 
choruses was at a very ancient period, and certainly not much 
later than Thespis’s time, an office, in Athens, appointed by the 
magistracy, and honourable, but expensive to the ambitious un- 
dertaker. The use of chariots by those who conducted festivals, 
was as old among the Greeks as the Homeric manners, and was 
a mark of dignity, as well as a means of superintendence. The 
meanness of Thespis’s prize, though it was only a goat and a — 
basket of figs, argues only that his vocation was more honorary 
than lucrative. In vague terms we are told, that his car was 
itinerant; but, as the high altar of Bacchus was at Athens, 
Thespis’s journeys must have been made principally thither from 
Icaria; and they are rather to be compared to an old Catholic 
pilgrimage, than to the strollings of a showman in quest of 
bread, and dependent on chance and charity. How merry 
people could be in Catholic pilgrimages has been shown by our 
own Chaucer; and Thespis’s merriment, at the head of his 
troop, was in no way at variance with Pagan notions of religion. 
Still it is wonderful, that tragedy, the noblest branch of poetry, 
should have eventually sprung from a source in which there was 
evidently intermingled much of the ludicrous. 

The Dithyrambus*, a name applied to the earliest festive 
poetry in honour of Bacchus, and, by extension of meaning, to 
the whole festival, was confessedly the origin of tragic poetry. 
But there were three kinds of choruses, that sang, and ac- 
companied with dancing, the poem called Dithyrambus. There 
was a chorus of men, and another of boys; for contending in 
which, each of the ten tribes of Attica maintained and educated 
fifty performers. An ox, an animal of no mean value in Attica, 
was the prize of the manly chorus; and it was to this that Pin- 
dar must have alluded, when he mentions the Dithyrambus by 
an epithet significant of its reward.+ The youthful chorus had 
the prize of a tripod. The third, or Satyr choir, had the hum- 
ble prize already mentioned; and its name indicates, that its 
performers personated the fauns, or satyrs, in immediate attend- 
ance on Bacchus. Yet this was the chorus which Thespis led, 
and on which he founded dramatic art, by the introduction of an 
episodical speaker. It is nothing wonderful that the main testi- 
mony of tradition (for he left no works, and, in all probability, 


* Allthe alleged derivations of the birth of the God, or to his having © 
term Dithyrambus are strained and _ twice entered the gates of life. 
unsatisfactory, not even excepting + Tad Awriow rédev eéparay 
that one which may nevertheless, for Sbv Bonad / 

NAAT XapiTEes 
lack of a better, be reckoned the most Aibupdueey: 
probable, namely, from the words Ais as Olymp. 13. 
Sdpas duelSwv, in allusion to the double : 
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never wrote any) represents him as a gay performer: but the 
striking phenomenon is, to find the song of the goat (such is 
the Greek meaning of the word tragedy) become a touching and 
sublime composition in the hands of his near successors. Of 
those successors, the first was Phrynicus, who, besides depart- 
ing from Bacchic mythology, inventing masks, introducing 
female characters, and making a changing relief in the metre of 
tragedy, wrought the higher improvement of raising it to pathos, 
and of rendering it tragic in our sense of the word. He was, 
according to Aristophanes, a sweet and affecting poet; and 
when the Athenians fined him, it was only for awakening their 
sensibility too strongly on a subject of public calamity ; namely, 
the capture of Miletus. 

Cheerilus is the first tragic poet whose works are quoted as 
having been written, and for whom the Athenians constructed a 
theatre. It was of wood, and fell in pieces during the acting 
of one of the works of his contemporaries. Pratinas founded 
the Satyric drama.* That third branch of the Greek drama took 
its name, not from satirical contents, but from the satyrs who 
performed in it, and, though comic, was distinguished from 
proper comedy by its subjects being mythological. Its era, as 
a separate drama, occurs exactly at the time at which we should 
expect it, namely, when tragedy began to assume a serious in- 
terest, with which the intermixture ef a choir of satyrs would 
have been incongruous. There can be little doubt, that those 
gentry and Silenus had figured from time immemorial in the 
Bacchic orgies, which, with their bacchanals, fauns, priests, and 
forms of infuriated, as well as joyous superstition, must have 
presented a character like that of the tiger which bore the god, 
capriciously blending the terrible and the frolicsome. But, 
when those orgies became allied with maturer art, and when the 
graver elements of the drama were refined and separated from 
the ludicrous, the satyr attendants of the god would be found no 
way conducive to the dignity of the tragic muse, and probably 
increased her inclination to historical subjects, unconnected 
with Bacchic mythology. Yet still the satyrs were old favour- 
ites of the people, and, though the tragic poets could dispense 
with their services, they were bound to remember them by re- 
spect for Bacchus and the popular opinion. They therefore 
allotted them a separate drama, where they might sport by 
themselves: nor did the greatest poets disdain to write those 
merry mythological afterpieces, one of which was enacted after 
each of their Trilogies, or suites of tragedies, and formed a total 
that was called a Tetralogy. 

* patos éypae Saripous, says Suidas, voce Pratinas. 
G 3 
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All that was done by the other patriarchs of the Greek stage 
was, however, little in comparison with what was effected by 
Auschylus. The fact of his having first brought a second actor 
on the stage, is contradicted on no authority that can be put in 
competition with the general assertion of antiquity.* It is true 
that Phrynicus was certainly his predecessor, and so also in all 
probability was Cheerilus. Yet, even the scholar of Thespis 
lived, and got the prize in poetry, after A%schylus had com- 
menced his career: and it is difficult to suppose, that he did 
not adopt the improvement invented by his junior, and depart 
from the old monology of the stage. But the great improvement 
which /&schylus brought, was to stamp the drama with the 
strength and solemnity of his own mind. Ancient criticism alludes 
even contemptuously to the excessive mixture of dancing in 
Phrynicus’s plays; but to harmonize with the grandeur of 
/Eischylus’s conceptions, the orchestra movements must have 
been grave and graceful. In fine, when we look to his influ- 
ence on the stage, both as to its spirit and exterior magnificence, 
we cannot but call him its proper founder: nor does it detract 
from our idea of his originality to conceive, that his genius was 
happy in the period at which it burst on the world. His con- 
temporary Pindar brought lyric poetry to perfection. Like him, 
/Eschylus was a poet of concentrated fire, and bold in his grasp 
of imagery. But to have been merely a lyric poet like Pindar, 
would have been at best to have divided the palm with him. 
There was a new path opened to inventive excellence, namely, 
in the junction of old Dithyrambic tragedy and stage-acting, 
and AMschylus boldly made it his own. It was his fortune to 
write under the star of his country’s prosperity,—and when the 
sister arts, though not risen to all their perfection, were yet 
mature enough to apparel and adorn the Muse of Poetry. There 
is not a doubt that perspective painting was understood at that 
period; for Vitruvius expressly mentions Agatharchus as the 
contemporary of /Hschylus, as the contriver of scenery, and as 
a writer on the subject of perspective. 

/Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, completed Attic tra- 
gedy, which was thus, in the fair meaning of terms, an invention 
of the Athenians; and to deny them this honour, on the score of 
there being an older Doric tragedy, would be to exact from 
their drama a degree of originality, to which no national litera- 
ture on earth can make any pretensions. It is true that the 
Athenians could not have been uninfluenced by the past and 
contemporaneous poetry of Greece; and Sophocles and Euri- 





* The only contradiction of this lonius of Tyana; but this opinion is 
general assertion that I know of, is comparatively modern. 
found in Philostratus’s Life of Apol- 
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pides may be sometimes found looking up to the soarings of the 
Theban eagle. The Dithyrambus itself, the fountain of Attic 
tragedy, was of foreign invention, and as old as Archilochus. 
The very verse of their tragedy was not their own; for the 
dancing Trochaic, the speech-like and natural Iambic metre, and 
the Anapzstic which formed the transitions between them, were 
forms of verse invented by the [Ionians. Even their chorus 
moved to foreign music: its strophe to the spirited Doric, its 
antistrophe to the pompous Phrygian, and its epode to the im- 
passioned Lydian harmony. Nor did their stage heroes disdain 
to wear the Cretan buskin and the Persian girdle. Yet, if all 
these circumstances can be called debts of the Attic tragic 
muse, it must be owned that she repaid them to the world with 
usury. 

The temple of Bacchus was the first established theatre of 
the Attic drama, and a thymele, or altar, in its orchestra, con- 
tinued to be even occasionally used for sacrifice; but the 
Bacchic songs and dances which gave birth to dramatic art, 
were long anterior to any theatre, and must have been coeval 
with the worship of the god in Greece. The general name for 
Bacchic poetry was Dithyrambus; but the word, in its stricter 
sense, meant the hymn of the Cyclic chorus, who danced round 
the altar of sacrifice, whilst the Phallic strains were sung by 
columns of worshippers in procession to and from the temple. 
Both were accompanied by flutes, and both were of a revelling 
spirit; but the Dithyrambus was mythological, whilst the Phal- 
lic songs were full of ribaldry and personal ridicule. The 
former poetry was chiefly appropriated to that high festival of 
the Nysean Bacchus, which was celebrated in the month An- 
thesterion, which began in the middle of our February, when 
the Athenian queen, or archon’s wife, attended by fourteen 
illustrious dames, presided at the mysteries, and personated the 
bride of the god. The latter songs took their names from the 
Phallus, that was paraded at the city festival, held a month 
later, in honour of the younger Bacchus. Virgins accompanied 
that ceremony, carrying fruits in golden baskets; but neither 
the statue nor the songs much accorded with our notions of 
virgin delicacy. From these Phallic canticles, Aristotle deduces 
Attic comedy. On the other hand, he ascribes the origin of 
tragedy to the Dithyrambus, a great branch of Greek lyric 
poetry, apparently coinciding in several traits with that of the 
odes of Pindar. It had the same division into choral parts, and 
was partly adapted to the same description of harmonies. 

_ Comedy came later than tragedy on the Attic stage; and it 

is an interesting fact in the history of Sicily, that that island 

carries off the palm from Athens herself, as to the prior produc- 
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tion of the gayer drama: for the Sicilian Epicharmus, a con- 
temporary of Auschylus, was the first writer of regular comedy. 
With Epicharmus’s reputation, though his writings are lost, all 
to a few fragments, it would be in vain to compare that of Susa- 
rion, or of the other old Attic improvisatori. But still, in the 
works of Aristophanes, Athens had an original comedy, as native 
and characteristic as national comedy could be. Its spirit has 
an Athenian hardiness, that could not have been caught from 
abroad. No doubt, it is probable, when the Athenians lost 
their liberty, and when their new comic writers were obliged 
to be unpersonal and unpolitical, that they would look back to, 
and refine on, the Sicilian school. At that later epoch, the 
stage pleasantry of Athens became such as we may conceive to 
have suited the taste of the court of Syracuse, and of the aristo- 
cracy of Rome. But the elder Attic comedy cannot be sus- 
pected of having studied foreign exemplars. If Epicharmus 
was imitated by Plautus, he could have been no model for the 
bold and allegorical Aristophanes, whose comedy stands unique 
in the drama. It would have shook to pieces any other frame 
of society than that of democratical Athens, and could have ful- 
minated only in the widest atmosphere of Freedom. 

Attic tragedy, as we have seen, was lyrical in its origin, and 


it continued to retain its chorus or lyrical part; though Euri-. 


pides, the third great master of tragic art, seems to have found 
the chorus a burdensome appendage. Euripides had evidently 
more modern-like conceptions of tragic interest than his prede- 
cessors. He deduces pitiable and terrible situations, not so 
much, as “schylus and Sophocles did, from destiny warring on 
human will, as from the direct agency of human passions. Un- 
able, however, to get rid of the chorus, he left a drama less per- 
fect, with relation to its kind, than that of Sophocles, who 
blended and balanced the choral and stage parts of his pieces 
into perfect harmony. 

It must fairly be acknowledged, that if we dip into Greek 
_ tragedy, expecting to find that varied and flexible expression of 


nature which belongs to the best genius of our own stage, we 


shall be disappointed. The Greeks employed more resources 
of art to affect the imagination in the drama than we do: they 


employed not only the poetry of thought and imagery, but the . 


expressiveness of vocal and instrumental melody,—of rhyth- 
mically measured motion and gesticulation; and in their masks 
we may fairly say that they introduced the poetry of sculpture. 
Where dramatic language was thus to be harmonised with so 
many impressions on the senses, some sacrifice of its freedom 
and fulness in the developement of human nature was to be ex- 
pected ; and, accordingly, it is not so minutely illustrative of 
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passion and character as our own stage. Greek tragedy stu- 
died to produce ideal and general impressions of grace and 
grandeur. I am far from thinking that Augustus Schlegel is 
right in denying it to have been any thing analogous to the 
opera; for, if we exchange harmony for melody, the two enter- 
tainments coincide at least in musical luxury. But I admire 
the justice of his remark, that we are not to confound the ideal- 
ism of the Greek stage with vagueness in the conception of 
character, for its personages have a remarkably simple intelligi- 
bility. But the individuality of life was so far from imitated, 
that the actor’s features were not shown. To have seen a 
familiar face representing a god or a hero, would have broken the 
spectator’s illusion that he was contemplating the ideal picture 
of mythology ; and the masks were accordingly designated by 
general classes, according to the youth, or age, or sex, or rank 
of life which they represented. The form of god-like and heroic 
characters was also elevated by the buskin, and artificially en- 
larged according to the height, a process which we can conceive 
to have been gracefully effected only by a people so exquisitely 
skilled as the Greeks were in sculpture and human proportion. 
Thus ideal in its conceptions, colossal in its scale of exhibition, 
and religious in its spirit, Athenian tragedy was, comparatively 
with ours, more a feast to the imagination than a mirror held up 
to nature. ‘The choral parts are apt to tire us by interrupting 
the dramatic with advices, consolations, and reflections. But 
the fancy of the Greek mind listened to them, entranced by 
native melodies, by symmetrical movements, and by imposing 
forms. Though the dramatic plot was simpler than ours, it 
had still terrific situations, and electrifying bursts of passion ; 
and though the lights and shades of human character were not 
minutely marked, yet its main and simple shape was distinctly 
traced, flowing into outlines of strength and majesty. I long 
to illustrate these truths by descriptive references to particular 
tragedies; yet it will be necessary to crave patience for a few 
farther explanatory details. | 

The Greek theatre was not, as with us, a daily entertain- 
ment, but was opened only for some days during the Dionysiac 
city and country festivals. During the grand Anthesterian fes- 
tival, it appears that neither tragedy nor comedy was performed, 
though the Dithyrambus, as has been already mentioned, be- 
longed to that solemnity. The theatre opened in the morning ; 
the spectators brought their cushions, and even refreshments, 
along with them; and plays were acted all day long, each tri- 
logy, or suite of three tragedies, being followed by a satyric 
drama or farce, till the five judges awarded the prize to the 
successful candidate. Every competitor, before bringing forward 
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his pieces, had first of all to submit them to the archon; if 
he and his assessors judged them worthy of entering the lists, 
a chorus was awarded to them at the public expense, and the 
people pitched upon the rich citizen who was to defray the ex- 
pense of the choral performers. Nor did the trouble of the 
author end with composing his play; he had to instruct the 
stage and orchestra players in their rehearsals, and frequently 
himself took a part in the representation. It was held deroga- 
tory to no man’s dignity to appear on the stage of Athens; and 
she counted among her play-writers, not merely literary men, 
but public functionaries and commanders of armies. From this 
ambition and contest arose the immense literary wealth of the 
Attic stage. It ultimately counted 250 tragedies of the first 
class, 500 of the second, and an equal number of comedies. 
Of all that wealth what a wreck now only remains! It is true 
we have some of the works of those writers who are acknow- 
ledged to have been the master-dramatists; but the Greek stage 
teaches us no moral more impressively than the perishableness of 
human glory, from the records of its own devastation. 


ON THE SITE AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE DIONYSIAC 
THEATRE AT ATHENS. 


It is now generally admitted, that the grand or Dionysiac 
theatre of Athens stood on the south-eastern angle of the hill of 
the Acropolis; and that Stuart was mistaken when he thought 
he had discovered its ruins in those which are now judged to 
have belonged to the Odeion of Herodes. ‘That the former 
place was the site of the Dionysiac theatre, is strongly attested 
by the choragic monuments still existing in that quarter; and a 
statue of Bacchus, which once adorned a small temple in the 
vicinity of the theatre, 1s now placed in the British Museum. 
The hollow in the slope of the hill still indicates a place where 
the seats of the spectators must have been excavated. It was 
the custom of the Greeks to build their theatres on the side of a 
hill, not, as a refined speculator has imagined, for the purpose of 
commanding a view of fine rural scenery, since the height of the 
stage wall must have shut out the prospect beyond it from one 
half of the spectators, but for saving the subconstruction of 
seats, as the ground thus facilitated their being raised in ascend- 
ing semicircles. Though the seats, however, rose on a hollow 
slope, it is impossible to imagine the orchestra, the dromos, and 
the stage, with its flanking walls, to have been situated any 
where but on even ground at the bottom. If we may believe 
Plato, the Dionysiac theatre could contain 30,000 spectators, 
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so that its diameter could not have been much less than 450 
feet. It is unnecessary to say, that, with such dimensions, it 
was uncovered above; nor had the Greeks recourse, like the 
Romans, to temporary awnings. When showers came on, they 
had a double portico behind the scenes, to which they could 
retire. ‘That Eumenic portico, as it was called, had an open 
walk in the midst of it, embellished with trees or shrubbery, and 
was the rehearsal-ground of the chorus. The daylight and open 
air, instead of our covered and candle-light system of acting, 
were indispensable for exhibitions intended to animate a whole 
people. 

As only the scantiest vestiges of that mighty theatre remain, 
the moderns have been obliged to compile their conceptions of 
it chiefly from Vitruvius and Julius Pollux, and from the traces 
of other old theatres which are supposed to have been built on the 
same model. Among the works on this subject, [am not aware 
that Mr. Genelli’s has been surpassed by any other in elaborate 
research or in knowledge of architecture. I quote his name, 
however, wishing only to refer generally to his authority, and 
not intending to descend minutely into his architectural dis- 
quisitions. 

In sketching my conception of the Greek theatre, I shall 
begin with its highest ground, or that which was farthest from 
the stage. The entire outline of the building, as it lay on the 
hollow of a hill, and on a portion of the plain ground below, 
must have been that of a semicircle with its arch upwards, 
joined to a pretty broad parallelogram at its basis. Between 
the apex of the semicircle and the rocks of the Acropolis above 
it, it is scarcely conceivable but that some communication was 
opened: yet it must have been very narrow, in order to prevent the 
escape of sound from below. ‘The main entrances to the theatre 
(D and £, p. 92.) were at the opposite ends of the parallelogram 
below the spectators’ semicircle, or at the right and left extremi- 
ties of the dromos (@DCOCEG), or course, which ran in front 
of the stage and its flanking walls. The spectators’ or upper 
part of the theatre was enclosed by a massive semicircular wall, 
and a portico (LLL) within it, which served as a station for the 
servants attending their masters to the play, and also as another 
lounging-place for the spectators, independent of the garden 
portico behind the stage buildings, which has been already men- 
tioned. Inside of that wall and portico the benches descended 
(for we suppose ourselves looking down on the stage) im con- 
centric semicircles, which diminished as they approached and 
embraced the protruding crescent of the orchestra (G DCBCEG). 
The curvature of the seat-rows thus inclined the faces of all the 
spectators towards the centre o! the building, so that the termi- 
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nating seats on the right and left were duly opposite to each 
other, like those of our boxes nearest the stage. The entire 
amphitheatre of seats was divided into belts or stripes by pas- 
sages (XX) sweeping round them in profile, and again into 
wedge-like masses by flights of steps (7r7) that radiated up- 
wards from the lowest to the highest benches. Twelve feet 
lower than the lowest benches, yet still projecting into their 
convexity, came the crescent of the flat orchestra, which was 
never occupied by any spectators. In the middle of the basis 
line of that orchestral crescent was the thymele (0), a slight 
square elevation with steps, and a platform, which was the 
rallying pomt of the chorus. Around this thymele the dances 
of the chorus described a small circle, the one half of which 
was within the orchestral crescent towards the spectators, the 
other behind the thymele, and stretching nearly to the front 
stage. A part of the orchestra ground therefore entered into 
the dromos. After enclosing the spectators and the interior 
orchestral crescent in one vast semicircle, the walls of the theatre 
ceased to describe a curve, and ran on straight to join the right 
and left extremities of the paraskenia (FGTT), or flanking 
buildings of the stage; of course they thus formed the two ends 
of the dromos, and the continuity of their masonry was inter- 
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rupted only by the two grand and opposite entrances to the 
theatre. Those entrances, it is clear from Vitruvius, were 
covered above. ‘The stage-ground, with its flanks, or para- 
skenia, formed a line as broad as the amphitheatre of spec- 
tators; but the stage itself (2«nv7, HFmmFH) was a trifle 
narrower than the orchestra, to which it was duly opposite. 
The level of the stage was the same as that of the lowest 
benches, consequently as many feet higher than the orchestra; 
but the whole wall of the stage-ground rose to the same height 
as the wall on the outside of the highest benches. To return 
to the stage—it was connected with the orchestra by stairs 
(ono); for though the choral and stage performers had a gene- 
rally distinct locality, it is evident that there was a connexion in 
acting between the orchestra and the stage. The stage itself 
was twofold. One stage, called the Logeion (mF¥m), projected 
beyond the paraskenia, and, being meant merely for declamation, 
was constructed of wood, the better to reverberate the voice. 
Behind it, there was a chasm for holding the roll of the curtain ; 
for that disguise, though it was seldom used, was drawn up- 
wards by the Greeks, and not downwards, as by us. Imme- 
diately behind the logeion, lay the proskenion (FHHF) or 
proper stage, which, having often heavy plastic scenery to sup- 
port, was made of stone. From the building behind, there 
were three entrances to the stage, and the rank of the characters 
was marked by the door from which they entered, the central 
(A), and most superb one, being allotted to royalty: the two 
side entrances (h and g) to inferior persons. A hall in the first 
floor of the stage-house (NN) contained the actors, whilst they 
stood ready to enter on their parts, and their dressing-rooms 
(00) lay at its extremities. The back of the stage, as has been 
just mentioned, was not a mere wall, but a house of considerable 
height ; and in like manner its flanks were buildings of several 
stories, in the apartments of which, nearest to the stage (PP), and 
communicating with it by doors (vv), were kept the machines 
for moving its scenery. They also contained passages (TT) into 
the theatre from without, communicating on the one hand with 
the stage, on the other, through two halls (RR) with the wdpodou 
(CDGF), or wings of the orchestra, and with the portico which 
ran round. But, as the building behind was insufficient of 
itself to indicate the locality of the piece, there was a line of 
decorations in front of it, which properly constituted the scene. 
Those decorations were either plastic imitations of objects, 
chiefly in wood, or paintings on canvass and boards. The under 
decorations were plastic, the upper were flat pictures. The 
scenery, both on the sides and in the middle, was shifted by 
machines, which are minutely discussed by Genelli, but which 
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it would be foreign to my purpose to describe. In general, the 
Greek plays themselves show that there could not have been 
many changes of scene, and that the curtain was seldom neces- 
sary. But from the known fact, that the Greeks understood 
perspective, and from their anxiety to impress the senses, we 
may believe that the scenic effect of their stage was highly im- 
posing. If Genelli be right, they spared not even the intro- 
duction of natural trees to adorn the landscape of Cdipus 
Coloneus. 

Almost every device which is known to the modern stage was 
practised by the Greeks; and the dimensions, at least, of their 
theatres were favourable to illusion. Their theologeion, or 
place of the conference of the gods, must have been an occa- 
sional scaffold, issuing from near the top of the stage-building, 
and surrounded with a picture of clouds. Infernal spirits and 
phantoms ascended from the Charonic steps at the extremity of 
the orchestra farthest from the stage, and beneath the lowest 
seats of the spectators. By our sceptical imaginations, the im- 
pressions made on a superstitious people by such representations 
can be but faintly estimated; yet even a modern fancy must be 
torpid, that, in reading /Eschylus, is not electrified by the ghost 
of Clytemnestra rushing in to awaken the Eumenides; and the 
grandeur of terror in spectral agency was certainly never made 
more perfect, than where that poet invokes “the slumbering 
Furies and the sleepless dead.” 

The audience themselves must have formed no unimposing 
appearance. Of the place for myriads, the foremost belonged to 
the archons, the senate, the generals, and the high-priesthood of 
the state. Strangers were admitted during one of the festivals, 
and had their allotted seats. The knights had their station 
apart; and all the free citizens arranged themselves according 
to their tribes. The place for the youth was called the Ephe- 
bikon; and the women had distinct seats, though opinion, more 
than law, seems to have kept the more respectable class of them 
from the theatre. 
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BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE PROGRESSIVE STAGES 
OF THE GRECIAN DRAMA. 


FROM ANTHON’S HORACE, p. 593. 


For the origin of the Grecian drama we must go back to the 
annual festivals, which, from very remote times, the village 
communities were wont to celebrate at the conclusion of harvest 
and vintage.* On these occasions the peasantry enjoyed a 
periodic relaxation from their labours, and offered grateful 
sacrifice to their gods. Among these gods, Bacchus was a chief 
object of veneration, as the inventor of wine and the joint 
patron, with Ceres, of agriculture. At these meetings, that 
fondness for poetry and poetic recitation, ever peculiarly strong 
among the Greeks, combined with their keen relish for joke and 
raillery, naturally introduced two kinds of extemporaneous 
effusions: the one consisted of hymns addressed immediately to 
Bacchus; the other was the offspring of wit and wine, ludicrous 
and satirical, interspersed with mutual jest and sarcasm. The 
loftier and more poetical song was afterwards called the dithy- 
ramb (dv@vpapuPos), a term probably derived from some ancient 
title of Bacchust; as the Pan took its name from Ilady, an 
early appellation of Apollo. From these rude compositions 
sprang the splendid drama of the Greeks: the dithyramb gave 
birth to tragedy, the other to comedy. In ascribing the origin 
of the drama to these simple choruses, all scholars seem to agree. 
With respect to its subsequent progress and development, down 
to the time of /Kschylus, considerable difference of opinion ex- 


* Hor. Epist. i. 1. 139. 


Agricole prisci, fortes, parvoque beati, 

Condita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 
Corpus et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum sociis operum pueris, et conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus et vino Genium, memorem brevis evi. 
Fescennina per hunc invecta licentia morem 
Versibus alternis opprobria rustica fudit. 


+ “ The words zauos, @piaugos, and most exactly coincides with the Greek 


d:8vpau€os, seem to be related to one 
another.. Perhaps they are corrup- 
tions of Sanscrit terms ; for the wor- 
ship of Bacchus was unquestionably 
of Indian origin. It is very remark- 
able, that the Hindoos apply the 
term Triampo to Baghesa, who al- 


Bacchus, as the Greeks did the term 
@piau€os to the latter deity. The 
common derivation of 5i6vpauéos from 
dfdupos is erroneous, as the first syl- 
lable of the latter word is uniformly 
short.”— Mus. Crit. 11. 70. 
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ists. The following account seems to come nearest the truth, as 
being consistent and probable. 
In the first rise of the Bacchic festivals, the peasants them- 


selves used promiscuously to pour forth their own unpolished — 


and extemporaneous strains. Afterwards, the more skilful per- 
formers were selected and formed into a chorus, which, with the 
accompaniment of the pipe, sang verses precomposed by the 
dithyrambic poet. These poets at the outset were, like the 
chorus, simple peasants, distinguished above their fellow- 
labourers by their natural and uncultivated talent for versifying; 
who, against these festive occasions, used to provide the chorus 
with a hymn. ‘They in time became a numerous and peculiar 
body. Emulation was excited, contests between the choruses 
of neighbouring districts speedily arose, and an ox was assigned 
as the prize of superior skill. The dithyrambic chorus was also 
called Cyclian (xvxdwos), from their dancing in a ring round the 
altar of Bacchus, whilst they sang the hymn. This exhibition 
never suffered any material change, but always formed an im- 
portant part of the Dionysian festival, and was performed by a 
chorus of fifty men. In later ages, when a regular theatre was 
erected, a portion of it, called the opyjotpa, or dancing-space, 
was set apart for the performance of the song and dance, round 
the Oupéry, or altar. 

The next advance in the development of the drama was the 
invention of the Satyric chorus. At what period and by whom 
this chorus was introduced are points of utter uncertainty. 
Wine and merriment probably first suggested the idea of imi- 
tating, in frolic, the supposed appearance of the satyrs, by fixing 
horns on the head, and covering the body with a goat’s skin. 
The manners of these sportive beings would of course be adopted 
along with the guise, while jest and sarcasm were bandied about. 
Be this as it may, a chorus of satyrs was by some means formed, 
and thenceforth became an established accompaniment of the 
Bacchic festival. It is now that we first discover something of 
a dramatic nature. The singers of the dithyramb were mere 
choristers; they assumed no character, and exhibited no imita- 
tion. The performers in the new chorus had a part to sustain: 
they were to appear as satyrs, and represent the character of 
those gamesome deities. Hence the duties of this chorus were 
two-fold. As personating the attendants of Bacchus, and in 
conformity with the custom at his festivals, they sang the praises 
of the god; and next they poured forth their ludicrous effusions, 
which, to a certain degree, were of a dramatic nature, but ut- 
tered without system or order, just as the ideas suggested them- 
selves to each performer. These avtooysdudopata were accom- 
panied with dancing, gesticulation, and grimace; and the whole 
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bore a closer resemblance to a wild kind of ballet, than to any 
other modern performance. This rude species of drama was 
afterwards called tpaywdia (1. e. tpayou 57), either from the 
goat-skin dress of the performers, or, which is more probable, 
from the goat which was assigned as a prize to the cleverest wit 
and nimblest dancer in the chorus. 

Thespis, a native of Icaria, an Athenian village, was the au- 
thor of the third stage in the progress of the drama, by adding 
an actor distinct from the chorus. When the performers, after 
singing the Bacchic hymn, were beginning to flag in the extem- 
poral bursts of satyric jest and cambol which succeeded, Thespis 
himself used to come forward, “and from an elevated stand ex- 
hibit, in gesticulated narration, some mythological story. When 
this was ended, the chorus again commenced their performance. 
These dramatic recitations encroached on the extemporal exhi- 
bitions of the chorus, and finally occupied their place. Besides 
the addition of an actor, Thespis first gave the character of a 
distinct profession to this species of entertamment. He organ- 
ised a regular chorus, which he assiduously trained in all the 
niceties of the art, but especially in dancing. With this band 
of performers he is said to have strolled about from village to 
village, directing his route by the succession of the several local 
festivals, and exhibiting his novel invention on the waggon, 
which conveyed the members and apparatus of his corps drama- 
tique. ‘Thespis is generally considered to have been the inventor 
of the drama. Of tragedy, however, properly so called, he does 
not appear to have had any idea. The dramatic recitations which 
he introduced were probably confined to Bacchus and his adven- 
tures; and the whole performance was little elevated above the 
levity of the Satyric extemporalia, which these monologues had 
superseded. 

Up to this period, the performance called tpaywdia had more 
the semblance of comedy than of its own subsequent and perfect 
form. ‘The honour of introducing tragedy, in its later accepta- 
tion, was reserved for Phrynichus, a scholar of Thespis, who 
began to exhibit B. c. 511, the year before the expulsion of the 
’ Pisistratide. Phrynichus dropped the hght and ludicrous cast 
of the original drama, and, dismissing Bacchus and the Satyrs, 
formed his plays from the more grave and elevated events re~ 
corded in the mythology and history of his country. The change 
thus produced in the tone of the drama constitutes its fourth 
form. Much, however, yet remained to be done. The choral 
odes, with the accompanying dances, still composed the principal 
part of the performance; and the loose, disjointed monologues of 
the single actor were far removed from that unity of plot and 
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connexion of dialogue which subsequent improvements pro- 
duced. 

The fifth form of tragedy owed its origin to Auschylus. He 
added a second actor to the locutor of Thespis and Phrynichus, 
and thus introduced the dialogue. He abridged the immoderate 
leneth of the choral odes, making them subservient to the main 
interest of the plot, and expanded the short episodes into scenes 
of competent extent. To these improvements in the economy 
of the drama, he added the decorations of art in its exhibition. 
A regular stage, with appropriate scenery, was erected; the per- 
formers were furnished with becoming dresses, and raised to the 
stature of the heroes represented, by the thick-soled cothurnus ; 
whilst the face was brought to the heroic cast by a mask of pro- 
portionate size, and strongly marked character, which was also 
so contrived as to give power and distinctness to the voice. He 
paid great attention to the choral dances, and invented several 
figure-dances himself. Among his other improvements is men- 
tioned the introduction of a practice which subsequently became 
established as a fixed and essential rule—the removal of all 
deeds of bloodshed and murder from public view.* In short, 
so many and so important were the alterations and additions of 
/Eschylus, that he was considered by the Athenians as the 
Father of Tragedy. To /Eschylus succeeded Sophocles, who 
put the finishing hand to the improvement of the drama. He 
shortened the choral songs in proportion to the dialogue, im- 
proved the rhythm, introduced a third actor, a more laboured 
complication of the plot, a greater multiplicity of incidents, and 
a more complete unfolding of them; a more steady method of 
dwelling on all the points of an action, and of bringing out the 
more decisive ones with greater stage-effect. To conclude with 
the words of Porson (Prelect. p. 8.), “ Sophocles nullam scenam, 
nullam personam inducit, que non ad dramatis ceconomiam per- 
tineat. Chorus ejus nihil intercinit, quod non, secundum Ho- 
ratil preceptum, proposito conducat et apte cohereat. Heroas 
suos, ut pietatis et justitie amantes, imitando proponit, aut secus 
sentientes merito supplicio afficit.” 


* Hor. A. P. 185. Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet. 
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EX PORSONI PRALECTIONE IN EURIPIDEM, p. 4—15. 


Ko tempore, eo loco floruit Euripides, quo nihil ei, qui inge- 
nium modo felix a natura accepisset, ad summam liberalium 
artium culturam deesse posset. In Athenis enim natus est et 
educatus, in ea videlicet urbe, que sola fuit ex antiquis Greecize 
civitatibus posterorum seculis elegantie omnis, philosophie, et 
poeseos magistra. Ko fere tempore, trageediam jam /lschylus 
a pristinis Thespiacorum plaustrorum sordibus purgarat, perso- 
naque et palla honesta induerat; tragcediam sibi ab /luschylo 
per manus traditam novis ornamentis adeo expoliverat atque 
excoluerat Sophocles, ut nulla amplius de scenica poesi bene 
merendi facultas superesse videretur. Sed Euripides animum a 
teneris, quod aiunt, unguiculis philosophie et eloquentie prie- 
ceptis imbutus, eloquentia sua ad honores reipublice adipiscen- 
dos abuti nolebat; philosophiam suam ad evellendos hominum 
animis nimis alte infixos errores, magistri sui Anaxagore casu 
deterritus, exercere non audebat. Ne tamen vitam suam in- 
glorio transiret silentio, utque eloquentiam suam atque philo- 
sophiam, in quantum res pateretur, ad humanam utilitatem 
traduceret, ad tragoedias scribendas animum appulit, tanta dili- 
gentia, tanto successu, ut dubiam Sophocli ipsi, multorum certe 
sententia, palmam fecerit. Theatri presidio fretus, ejusque 
quasi sub clypeo tectus et munitus, que palam eloqui ipsi parum 
tutum foret, civium animis furtim instillabat. Falsas hominum 
religiones, magna seculorum veneratione consecratas, atque ipsa 
vetustate roboratas, quas aperte oppugnare nefas existimaturos 
esse cives bene previdebat, eas tecte sub persona aliena convel- 
lere agerediebatur. Neque ceteris magis prejudiciis pepercit, 
quibus plerosque mortalium passim onustos videbat “ Errare, 
atque viam palantes querere vite.” Quamvis vero non omnino 
honore et fama apud cives suos caruerit, vuleus tamen eum, 
dum vixit, haud prolixissimo est favore prosecutus. Ploravit 
scilicet et Euripides favorem speratum non respondere meritis 
suis; adeo ut ex septuaginta, quas docuit, forsan et pluribus, 
fabulis quindecim tantummodo victorias reportarit. Sed quanto 
injustius a populo, cum Tragcedie sue in certamen committe- 
rentur, neglectus fuit, tanto impensius ab iis, qui judicio paullo 
plus valebant, quibusque poesis et sapientia cordi erant, cole- 
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batur. Instar omnium esto Socrates, qui cum paucis esset annis 
minor Euripide, eum in magistri prope loco habebat ; et ceteris 
fere poetis neglectis, fabularum Euripidearum constans et at- 
tentus spectator sedebat. Sed Euripides posterorum equiora 
judicia quam sue etatis expertus est. Qua in re mira quedam 
inter eum et diligentissimum ejus imitatorem, Menandrum, in- 
tercedit similitudo. Menandro enim, teste Quintiliano, pravis 
etatis sue suffragiis seepe prelatus est Philemon. Sed iniquam 
istam judicum suorum sententiam adeo nihili faciebat Menander, 
ut aliquando emulum suum post ejus victoriam forte obvium 
interrogaret, Nonne te pudet, inquit, Philemon, me in comeedia 
vincere? Narrat Auhanus Euripidem, cum Andromedam do- 
ceret, aliasque duas tragoedias, a Xenocle nescio quo superatum 
esse. Hoc judicio vehementer, ut par erat, irascitur /Hhanus, 
et judices aut indoctissimos esse, aut pretio corruptos, jure pro- 
nunciat. Sed Euripides unanimi omnium posterorum sententia 
inter principes saltem Tragicorum poetarum merito suo relatus 
est; et si vel inferiorem eum Aéschylo et Sophocle esse largia- 
mur, non exigua gloria pars fuerit cum talibus tantisque ¢ adver- 
sariis contendisse. 

Verum enimvero, ut quod sentio, libere fatear, qui Auschy- 
lum Sophocli et Euripidi preferunt, errore ignoscendo quidem, 
sed errore tamen, ut mihi videtur, labuntur. Excusari autem 
facile possunt, propterea quod error eorum ex grati animi et 
amoris erga tragoediz patrem abundantia proficiscitur. Grandi- 
loquam, sed rudem majestatem pre se ferunt omnes /lschyli 
trageedie; et si cujusvis dramatis totum spectabimus, aliquid 
semper ad summum perfectionis apicem deesse comperiemus. 
Tta nempe natura comparati sumus, ut eorum, qui preclari ali- 
cujus inventi auctores extiterunt, honesto prejudicio virtutes in 
majus augeamus ; vitia vel pretervideamus, vel excusemus, vel 
| ean. eee eorum meritis multa condone ; sed max- 
imum fere meritum est, facem aliis ad artem suam tanto opere 
illustrandam preluxisse. Ob hoc solum dignus esset immorta- 
litate Aéschylus, quod Sophoclem et Euripidem ad perfectissima 
Tragice Camene exemplaria efformanda excitaverit. Neque 
enim hi sine illo tanti scenicee Poeseos auctores unquam evasis- 
sent. In comparationibus hujusmodi instituendis semper memi- 
nerimus, quis cul temporis ordine precesserit. Major Poeta 
esse potuit /lschylus; sed meliores fabulas docuere Sophocles 
et Euripides. Satis superque gloriz est isti, Trageedie patrem 
ac principem vocari; quam tamen eloriam insigni i modestia cu- 
mulavit, cum in sépulero suo nonnisi Marathonie pugne se 
adfuisse, ibique fortiter se gessisse, commemorare voluit. 

Cum equitatis et humanitatis lex, ut mgenuo pudore per 
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quos profecerit, quisque profiteatur, precipiat, Sophocles /Eschy- 
Jum summa reverentia semper colebat, gloriamque suam illi 
acceptam referebat. Muripides vero ingrati in magistrum et du- 
cem suum animi crimine absolvi nequit. Sepius enim in tra- 
geediis suis /Mschyh imperitiam oblique et invidiose perstringit. 
‘ZEschylus, cum eam fabulam, cui Septem contra Thebas titulum 
fecit, scribebat, in septem Thebanorum ducum, quos Eteocles 
totidem Argivis ducibus pares designaret, descriptione maxime 
elaboravit. Hunc locum, cum imitari se posse non speraret 
Euripides, frigido joco in Pheenissis irridet. Sunt et alia loca, 
in quibus Auschyli famam maligno dente arrodit. Sed hae 
missa faciamus, et ad id quod potius nunc Instat, convertamur. 
Adeo verum est, quod olim cecinit Hesiodus: non solum figu- 
lum figulo, et fabrum fabro, sed poetam poetz invidere. 

Cautius agendum est, et difficilius discrimen subeundum, si 
Sophoclem et Kuripidem inter se comparare velimus. _Uterque 
enim propriis virtutibus elucet, et si qua vitia Euripides habet, 
quibus alter caret, magnis ea bonis redimit. Sophocles nullam 
scenam, nullam personam inducit, que non ad dramatis cecono- 
miam pertineat. Chorus ejus nihil intercinit, quod non, secun- 
dum Horatii preceptum, proposito conducat, et apte cohereat. 
Heroas suos, ut pietatis et justitie amantes, imitandos proponit, 
aut secus sentientes merito supplicio affecit. Interim fatendum 
est, Euripidem contra has regulas non raro peccare. Episodia 
ad fabule argumentum yvix ac ne yix quidem facientia assuit ; 
choro cantica prorsus a re presenti aliena frequenter tribuit ; 
multas impias atque improbas personis suis sententias dictat ; 
denique, quod non parvam voluptatis partem, quam spectator 
aut lector capere debebat, intercipit, ita clare omnia, que dein- 
ceps eventura sint, in prologo enarrat, ut spes et metus, si non 
omnino tollantur, magna saltem ex parte minuantur. Quadam 
tamen in his sunt, que facilem excusationem admittant. Quod 
enim singula, que in fabule progressu accidunt, predicit, studio 
perspicuitatis tribuendum est. Neque a verisimilitudine ab- 
horret, alios ejusdem seculi tragicos, propter hujusmodi defec- 
tum, parum ab auditoribus intellectos aliquando fuisse; et hoc 
incommodum metuentem Euripidem, in alteram partem potius 
peceasse, et nimium claritati dedisse. Cogitate enim et de in- 
dustria, consilio non casu, hoc eum factitasse manifestum est ; 
quippe qui nullam unquam fabulam sine hujusmodi prologo edi- 
derit. Et licet a Comicis ob hoc ipsum derideretur, instituto 
suo ita pertinaciter adherebat, ut avelli nequiverit. Hoc vitium 
Aristophanes, qui Euripidi carpendo semper invigilat, nullam- 
que ejus exagitandi occasionem pretermittit, his verbis tangit. 
Euripides cum Alschylo de Trageedie principatu decertans, ide 
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inventisque suis trageedieque scribende peritia glorians, ita de 
prologis loquitur: (tan. 945.) 
Bir ob« édypouv Ore TUyoLW ovd gurrerwv Epupor, 
5 \ 
"AN veo TpeTLCTA Mev LoL TO Yyévos siTreVv EvOUS 
Tod dpapatos. 


Sed Tragicus a more suo et consuetudine Comicorum risu ab- 
duci noluit. 

Dixi paullo ante, nullam Euripidis tragcediam sine Prologo 
editam fuisse. Quod cum dicebam, non eram nescius, objec- 
tionem esse paratam; sed que paratam quoque et expeditam 
habeat responsionem. Objici nempe potest, duo saltem ex no- 
vendecim superstitibus Euripidis dramatibus prologo carere; et 
plura adeo ex pluribus deperditis carere potuisse. Sed huic 
argumento respondemus primo, Rhesum, que altera est excep- 
tionum duarum, Euripidi jam ab omnibus fere criticis esse abju- 
dicatum ; et hanc sententiam ad summum probabilitatis gradum 
perduxisse cum alios viros doctos, tum nuper Hardionium et 
Valckenaerium. Alterum drama quod prologo caret, est Iphi- 
genia in Aulide ; cujus sane initium, ut hodie editum est, audi- 
torem, more Sophocleo, in medias res abripit. Sed neque hic 
deest quod regeramus. Cum enim /tlianus tres versus ex hac 
fabula citaverit, qui in dramate nostro, prout nunc habetur, nus- 
quam comparent; cumque hi tres versus Diane totam trageediz 
constitutionem exponenti aptissime congruant; quis dubitet, 
prologum hujus quoque olim fuisse dramatis, sed injuria temporis 
jamdudum periisse? Ex deperditis fabulis multarum initia con- 
servata habemus; unde patet, morem hunc ubique et constanter 
tenuisse Euripidem: multarum initia solus conservavit Aristo- 
phanes; ubi A’schylum inducit Euripideos prologos examinan- 
tem. Hine, opinor, plane constat, non temere, sed certo judicio 
hoc quicquid est peccati sive erroris in se admisisse poetam. 
Semel in us fabulis que supersunt, Sophocles a consuetudine 
sua ad rivalis morem deflexisse videtur; non enim absimile est 
initium Trachiniarum prologo Euripideo, si:quem ex minime 
vitiosis seligamus. 

At vero alia sunt, in quibus Euripides palmam a Sophocle 
auferre merito judicetur. Sermo ejus nativa simplicitate pluri- 
mum commendatur; quanquam non inficias iverim eum, dum 
verbis e medio sumtis perpetuo utitur, ad humile et abjectum 
dicendi genus propius nonnunquam accedere. Sophocles autem, 
dum vulgarem loquendi usum et formulas plebeias vitare studet, 
paullo proclivior est ad duras metaphoras, contortas verborum 
inversiones, et si qua sunt similia; que faciunt, ut obscurior, 
quam par erat, subinde evadat oratio. Cum Euripidem legimus, 
delectamur, et animi affectibus indulgemus; cum Sophoclem 
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tractamus, severam profecto operam literis navare videmur. 
Chori denique Sophoclei, licet /schyleis longe intellectu faci- 
liores, plurimum tamen obscuritatis habent. 

Vitium aliud Euripidis, sed dulce vitium est, quod sapientiam 
suam intempestive ostentat, et nutrices atque servos ex intimis 
philosophiz adytis oracula fundentes inducit. Hoc fugere non 
poterat Nostri perpetuum censorem Aristophanem, qui propterea 
eum in Hanis sic exagitat: vix opus est ut vos moneam, Viri 
doctissimi, Euripidem ipsum a Comico loquentem fingi; (v. 
948.) 


"Exrett aro TOY TPOTOV ETO, ovdsy TapHK av apyov" 
"ANN’ ENrevev 77 yun TE [LOL XO dodAOS ovdev 1) NTTOV, 
X@ dec7roTns, yn TapGévos, 1) pads av. 


Cui respondens /Eschylus subjicit, 
eita Onta 
Ovx arobaveiv ce TavT zyphv TOAMOVTA ; 


Regerit Euripides, quod forsan ad res, que hodie geruntur, de- 
torquere quis posset, 
pa tov AmoAXo, 
Anpoxpatikov yap aut’ pwr. 


Fatendum est, hoc, si modo quid fabul constitutio et persona- 
rum proprietates flagitent, spectemus, magnum esse vitium ; 
vitium tamen, quod cum aliquo saltem commodo lectoris et 
voluptate conjunctum sit. Et quicquid in hac re peccavit Euri- 
pides, sciens et prudens peccavit. Quod autem minus ampul- 
larum et sesquipedalium verborum Euripides adhibet quam 
Sophocles, in eo, ut mihi videtur, facile excusari, imo defendi 
potest. Certe propius hoc modo ad nature normam et vere vite 
consuetudinem acceditur. Si cogitatione fingere possemus di- 
cendi quoddam genus ex utroque poeta equabiliter fusum et 
conflatum; quod nihil ex Euripide humile, nihil ex Sophocle 
durum retineret; haberemus forte, quod maxime ad perfectum 
Tragoedize stilum appropinquaret. Interea non diffiteor, majo- 
rem me quidem voluptatem ex Euripidis nativa venustate et 
inaffectata simplicitate percipere, quam ex magis elaborata et 
artificiosa Sophoclis sedulitate. Hic fortasse meliores trageedias 
seripsit; sed ille dulciora poemata. Hunc magis probare sole- 
mus; illum magis amare; hunc laudamus; illum legimus. 
Aliz sunt er iminationes, que non proprie ad Euripidem spec- 
tant, sed ei communes sunt cum Sophocle. Ad has igitur, quam 
potero, brevissime respondebo. Preecipue fere criminationes he 
sunt; quod nimis longis narrationibus sepe tedium facit; et 
H 4 
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quod sepe duobus personis ita awqualiter versus dividit, ut per 
magnam dialogi partem altera alteram singulis versibus excipiant. 
Si hee sunt ‘vitia, vitia utique sunt, quorum neque Sophocles 
immunis est; nec curo, ut verbis Ulyssis de Achille utar, Si 
jam nequeam defendere crimen Cum tanto commune viro.” Si 
tamen non satis hac culpe societate defensus existimabitur cliens 
noster, videamus an quicquam ratione profici possit. Vitior um, 
que modo memoravi, alterum mihi videtur ex dramatis antiqui 

natura et constitutione, alterum ex Greci sermonis indole et in- 
genio oriri. Cum Greci Tragici tempore certo et loco.cireum- 
scriberentur ; necessario pene id quoque consecutum est, ut intra 
certas materias subsisterent. Unitas, que vocatur, temporis et 
loci, unitatem etiam actionis plerumque postulavit. Non tamen 
semper evenire potuit, ut actio simplex satis. materie ad justum 
drama explendum suppeditaret. Avide igitur arripiebant poet 
oblatam occasionem, et in narrationibus ornandis atque amplifi- 
candis libentissime excurrere et letius exultare solebant. Nos 
autem, qui plures actiones in eodem dramate una conteximt us, 
neque hujusmodi ornamenta tam studiose conquirimus; et si 
forte luxuriantis ingenii poeta tales lacinias operi suo attexit, 
cum fabula postea reposcitur, omnes plerumque recidimus. Ni- 
mirum antiqui nimia brevitate laborabant ; nos nimia longitudine 
peceamus. Nulla, quantum meminerim, adhuc superest tragce- 
dia, que ad duo millia versuum assurgat, multe vix ultra mille 
excurrunt; cum brevis nobis videatur fabula, que non tria sal- 
tem millia numeret. : 

Ad alteram accusationem jam deventum est, que nullo negotio 
diluetur. Ea est Greece lingue perspicuitas, ea multum in 
parvo dicendi facultas, ea particularum vis et claritas, ut, una 
earum apte inserta, simul ad id quod prior interlocutor dixerat, 
respondeatur, simul sententia utraque ita constringatur et copu- 
letur, ut ex duabus una efficiatur. Sed cum hujus effectus per- 
ceptio ex usu diuturno Greci sermonis, ex diligenti lectione, ex 
attenta meditatione pendeat, quid mirum, si “homines indocti, 
cum prinum Tragicos Grecos obiter et otiose inspiciunt, ad 
suam quisque linguam, ut fit, id quod Greece est proprium, re- 
vocent, et quod in suo sermone vere vitium esset, alieno sine 

usa affngant? Deinde Tragici mira brevitate sententiam uno 
versu. sepe concludunt, que nonnisi per longas in quavis alia 
lingua ambages declarari posset. Ceterum illud, credo, omnes 
Greece scientes libenter mihi concesserint, si Tragoedia, que 
superessent, longe iis quas in manibus habemus, inferiores 
essent ; cum tamen veluti tabule e lugubri lterarum naufragio 
enatarint, omni veneratione esse amplectendas, omni cura con- 
servandas, omni diligentia pervolutandas. Nulla nobis ex anti- 
quis monumentis restant, quorum assidua lectio junioribus 
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majore studio sit commendanda; utpote que maxime ingenuam, 
maxime liberali homine dignam voluptatem prebeant. 

Quod ad Euripidem attinet, eum sane Quintilianus non dubi- 
tavit discipulis suis, in foro dicere incipientibus, ut utilissimum 
scriptorem tradere. Verba facundissimi rhetoris hec sunt. 
“ Sed longe clarius (/Eschylo) illustrayerunt hoc opus Sophocles 
atque Euripides; quorum in dispari dicendi via uter sit poeta 
melior, inter plurimos queeritur. Idque ego sane, quoniam ad 
rem presentem nihil pertinet, injudicatum relinquo. Illud qui- 
dem nemo-non fateatur necesse est, lis, qui se ad agendum com- 
parant, utiliorem longe Euripidem fore. Namque is et in 
sermone, quod ipsum reprehendunt, quibus gravitas et cothurnus 
et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse sublimior, magis accedit oratorio 
generi: et sententiis densus, et lis que a ‘sapientibus tradita 
sunt, pene ipsis par: et in dicendo et respondendo cuilibet 
eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. In aftectibus 
vero, cum omnibus mirus, tum lis, qui miseratione constant, 
facile precipuus. Hunc et admiratus maxime est, ut sepe te- 
statur, et secutus, quanquam in opere diverso, Mensndar > qui 
vel unus, meo quidem judicio, diligenter lectus, ad cuncta, que 
precipimus, efficienda sufficiat ; a omnem vite imaginem ex- 
pressit ; ita est omnibus rola! personis, affectibus accommo- 
datus.” Hane quidem admirabilem Euripidis in dicendo virtutem, 
dum vi veritatis coactus fatetur, callide tamen et maligne elevare 
conatur Aristophanes, eum vocando poetam oratiuncularum 
forensium, voujTiy .pnuatiov dixavixov. (Pac. 534.) Sed ca- 
lumnias noti et professi inimici tuto spernimus. Fuit Aristo- 
phanes vir doctus, homo facetus, poeta in primis bonus; et 
propter purissimum Attici sermonis saporem ipsi etiam Platoni 
commendatissimus; sed idem fuit liberrimi oris scurra, et viris 
se longe majoribus indignis modis insultavit. Philosophos et 
poetas omni genere conviciorum et contumeliarum vexavit; 
dummodo risum spectatoribus excuteret, nemini parcebat ; nihil 
privatum neque publicum, sanctum neque profanum curabat. 
Hujus iniquitatem erga Euripidem Socratis amicitia, Platonis 
admiratione abunde compensabimus. Denique omnis posteritas, 
omnes gentes, ad quas quidem literee humaniores pervenerint, 
Tragicum nostrum maximi semper fecere, et summo in pretio 
habuerunt. Testes sunt captivi Athenienses, quos, dum servi- 
tutis miserias cantandis Kuripidis versibus alley abant, audientes 
domini liberatos dimiserunt. Testes sunt philosophi, qui Euri- 
pidi vix minus auctoritatis ad opiniones suas confirmandas, quam 
Homero ipsi tribuerunt. Et si criticorum suffragia des ideratis, 
duo summi critici, udemque philosophi, Aristotelem atque Lon- 
ginum intelligo ; eritici, quorum ex alterius utrius suftragio satis 
magnum cuivis sententize pondus accederet, uterque in Euripide 
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summis laudibus ferendo amicissime conjurant. Sed ex omnibus 
philosophorum disciplinis, nulla erat que libentius poetarum 
testimonia usurparet, quam Stoicorum. Hujus secte princeps 
Chrysippus tam frequenter in quodam libro suo versus ex Euri- 
pidis Medea pro testimoniis posuerit, ut is liber a festivis homi- 
nibus Chrysippi Medea vocaretur. Et vix quisquam est doc- 
trina clarus rhetor, aut ullius generis scriptor, qui non ad Nostri 
testimonium aliquando provocet, aut versus ejus ornamenti 
saltem et varietatis gratia orationi sue intexat. 








MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


REASON OF SACRIFICING A GOAT TO BACCHUS. 





THe reason why the goat was sacrificed to Bacchus was, from 
its being most obnoxious to that Deity, because it browsed on 
the vines: thus Virg. G. 1. 380. 


Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
Ceditur, et veteres ineunt proscenia ludi, 
Premiaque ingenlis pagos et compita circum 
Theside posuere. 


Ovid. Fast. I. 353. 


Sus dederat poenas: exemplo territus hujus 
Palmite debueras abstinuisse, caper. 

Quem spectans aliquis dentes in vite prementem, 
Talia non tacito dicta dolore dedit : 

Rode, caper, vitem: tamen hinc, cum stabis ad aram, 
In tua quod spargi cornua possit, erit. 

Verba fides sequitur: nox tibi deditus hostis 
Spargitur affuso cornua, Bacche, mero. 


DUTIES OF THE CHORUS. 


The duties of the chorus, as defined by Horace (A. P. 193.)) 
are these : 
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Actoris partes Chorus, offictumque virile 
Defendat: neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
Quod non proposito conducat, et hereat apte. 
Ille bonis faveatque, et consilietur amice: 

Kt regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes. 
Ile dapes laudet mensz brevis: ille salubrem 
Justitiam, legesque, et apertis otia portis. 

Ile tegat commissa, deosque precetur et oret, 
Ut redeat miseris, abeat Fortuna superbis. 


Aristotle gives the same precept: Poét. 32. Kat tov xopov 83 
Eva Ost UToNAPEiv TOV UTroKpLT@V, [41) LOpLoV Eivat TOU broUv, Kat 
ouvayoviter bat, 2) @oTrep Tap’ Kvpi7idy, aX doTrEep Tapa Lodo- 
ket. The propriety of the choral songs in Sophocles is generally 
admitted; in Euripides they are frequently irrelevant. to the 
subject; Adschylus is also entitled to praise for consistency in 
this respect. 

“ We find the chorus in the Greek tragedies frequently con- 
tributing, in some little degree, to the progress of the action, by 
active offices of friendly attention and assistance ; as, for example, 
in the Philoctetes and the Ajax of Sophocles. It is curious to 
trace the gradual extinction of the chorus. At first, it was all; 
then relieved by the intermixture of dialogue, but still principal; 
then subordinate to the dialogue; then digressive, and ill con- 
nected with the piece; then borrowed from other pieces at plea- 
sure; and so on, to the fiddles and the act tunes. ‘The per- 
formers in the orchestra of a modern theatre are little, I believe, 
aware that they occupy the place, and may consider themselves 
as the lineal descendants of the ancient chorus. Orchestra 
(opyjotpa) was the name of that part of the ancient theatre 
which was appropriated to the chorus.” — Twining. 


NUMBER OF THE CHORUS. 


With respect to the number of the chorus, Miiller’s hypothesis 
is this: —‘“ The tragic chorus, as we learn from Aristotle and 
others, was derived from the dithyrambic, which we know, from 
various sources, consisted of fifty persons. This being the case, 
it is quite natural to suppose that the choregus furnished the 
same number of dancers for the tragic chorus, as he had previ- . 
ously been accustomed to provide for the dithyrambic, and that 
the distribution of these fifty persons into the component cho- 
ruses of the tetralogy (viz. twelve or fifteen) was left to the 
discretion of the poet. In this case, the well-known statement 
of Pollux; that the chorus of Eumenides consisted of fifty, may 
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still be defended, if we suppose Pollux to have misconceived 
something that he had learnt relative to the number of Choreutz 
for the whole tetralogy, of which number, as we have seen, at 
least three-fourths were on the stage at the end of the EKume- 
nides. Still, however, the number fifty requires some modifica- 
tion. The dithyrambic chorus was cyclic, and sang the dithy- 
ramb in a circle about the altar, passing round it, first in one 
direction and then in the other; but the tragic, as well as the 
comic and satyric chorus, was quadrangular, tetpdywvos, which 
latter expression is clearly and definitely distinguished from the 
former. Now a quadrangular chorus is one that is divided into 
rank (fvya) and file (7ixor, cTotyou), so as to form a quadrangle. 
Its number therefore must always be a composite number, as 
3x4—=12,3x5=15. But as it appears that the component 
numbers are never so far apart that the one is double of the 
other (3 x 4 or 3 x 6 is the tragic, 4 x 6 the comic chorus), it is 
not probable that there should be a quadrangular chorus of 
5x10. If the tragic chorus of earlier times came on the stage 
as an undivided whole, it is much more credible that its number 
was forty-eight, 6 x 8. 

“* Now an equal division of this chorus of forty-eight gives 
twelve Choreute for each of the four plays. Twelve therefore 
recommends itself, even in this point of view, as the probable 
number originally employed by A%schylus. Moreover, twelve is 
just half the number of the comic chorus, for which, it seems, 
owing to the far less encouragement given by the state to 
comedy, half as many persons were deemed sufficient, as were 
required for the collective chorus of a tragic tetralogy. The 
original number of Choreute in each tragedy cannot have been 
fiicent because in that case either the collective chorus must 
have extended beyond fifty, whereas its intimate connexion with 
the dithyrambic chorus, forbids us to suppose this; or there 
would be only five left for the satyric drama, which would be 
too small a number for a festive chorus, and far too meagre and 
scanty a representative of the merry crew of Bacchus, a spectacle 
so delightful to an audience in that early age especially.” 
Miiller’s Eumenides, p. 53. 


REGULATIONS WITH RESPECT TO PROVIDING AND TRAINING 
THE CHORUS. yopov aiteiv, dodvat, NaBEiv, SudacKew. 


«¢ /ischylus having determined to present himself as a candi- 
date for the tragic prize at the Dionysian festival, at which he 
produced his play of the Eumenmides, was first of all obliged, by 
the regulations of the Athenian festival, to apply to the chief of 
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the nine archons for a chorus. He obtained one (yopov z\aBe) ; 
and we learn from the Didascalia that the chorus assigned to him 
was that which a wealthy individual, Xenocles of Aphidna, had 
engaged, in the capacity of Choregus of his tribe, to collect, 

maintain during their training, and equip for the stage. He 
then proceeded to'train (didacxevv) this chorus for his four plays; 
that being the number which, by established custom, the tragic 
poet was ‘required to produce on the stage at the same time: 
these were, the Agamemnon, the Choéphorce, the Eumenides, 
and the Proteus, a Satyric drama. The training was a business 
of the state, whose judgment in such matters could be guided 
only by public and ocular demonstrations, regarded as the most 

essential part of a dramatic poet’s duty ; and accordingly, by 
old-established precedent, the prize was never awarded to the 
poet, as such, but invariably to the teacher of the chorus (yopob 
dLddcKanos).”—p. 47. The poet was said yopov aiteiv, the 
archon y. dovvat. 


Avdackeww Spaua, docere fabulam. 


The primitive meaning of didacKew Spaua, is to teach a play; 
i.e. to the actors; because the poet taught them their parts, or 
instructed them how to perform them. Hence it means fo ez- 
hibit a play, and to compose one. In the latter sense, the Latins 
use the phrase docere fabulam: Hor. A. P. 288. Vel qui pre- 
textas, vel qui docuere togatas: “whether they have composed 
tragedies or comedies for the stage.” 


NUMBER OF ACTORS LIMITED TO THREE. 


The following are some general rules of Horace for the con- 


struction of a play: A. P. 189. 
Neve minor, neu sit quinto productior actu 
Fabula, qu posci vult, et spectata reponi. 
Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit: nec quarta loqui persona laboret. 


“ In the origin of the drama, the members of the chorus were 
the only performers. Thespis was his own actor, or, in other 
words, he first introduced an actor distinct from the chorus. 
Alischylus added a second, and Sophocles a third; and this con- 
tinued ever after to be the legitimate number. Hence, when 
three characters happened to be already on the stage, and a 
fourth was to come on, one of the three was obliged to retire, 
change his dress, and so return as the fourth personage. The 
poet, however, might introduce any number of mutes, as guards, 
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attendants, &c.” Anthon. Aristot. Poét. x. Kal to, te rev 
iroxpitov TANOos, 2& svos eis OVo TpaTos Aicxvros Hryaye, Kal Ta 
TOV YOpOD 7AATTWGE, KAL TOV NOYOY TPWTAYOMLCTHY TapEscKEvacs’ 
Tpsis d& Kal oKnvoypadiay Lopoxryjs. “< Auschylus first added a 
second actor: he also abridged the chorus, and made the dialogue 
the principal part of tragedy. Sophocles increased the number 
of actors to three, and added the decoration of painted scenery.” 
— Twining. Themistius, Orat. xxvi. attributes the introduc- 
tion of the third actor to /Eschylus: we meet with three actors 
in some of his remaining plays, as in the Choéphoree, where 
Clytemnestra, Orestes, and Electra appear together; but in this 
it is supposed that he imitated Sophocles. The reason for re- 
stricting the number of actors, as Tyrwhitt observes (on Aristot. 
p- 13.) was to limit the expenses of the choragus. “ Tyrwhitt 
points out a scene in the Choéphorce of Adschylus, where only 
thirteen verses (887—889.) are interposed between two speeches 
which are spoken by the same actor in two different characters. 
In the same manner, the actor who represents Ulysses in the 
Rhesus, leaves the stage after v. 626. and returns in the cha- 
racter of Paris before v. 642. It appears from these instances, 
that the recitation of twelve or fifteen trimeter iambics allowed 
an actor sufficient time to retire, change his dress, and to return. 
Neither Tyrwhitt nor the Reviewer has noticed the scene in the 
Andromache of Euripides (v. 546.), in which Peleus enters and 
interrupts a conversation between Andromache, Molossus, and 
Menelaus. Here are evidently four actors on the stage at the 
same time, although Molossus does not open his lips after the 
entrance of Peleus. Molossus, however, is a young child, and 
it is probable that young children did not fall within the rigour 
of the law. As the same actor cannot perform the parts of a 
little boy or girl, and of a full-grown man or woman, it would 
have been impossible, if the indulgence of which we are speaking 
had not been allowed, to put a few words into the mouth of a 
child, without giving up the convenience of a third actor for the 
adult characters. In the tragedy before us, for instance, if this 
licence had been withheld, the poet would have been compelled 
either to omit the dialogue between the mothers and the children 
of the deceased captains (vv. 1123—1163.), or to arrange the 
first part of the play in such a manner as to prevent Theseus 
and Adrastus from being on the stage at the same time with 
/Ethra, and afterwards with the Theban herald. ‘We hope 
here be facts.. We must acknowledge, however, that we have 
observed other facts, which do not quite so well accord with our 
hypothesis. The Medea and the Alcestis of Euripides are the 
only other Greek tragedies in which children speak. There are 
two children in the Medea; but as they speak from behind the 
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scenes, both parts, which contain only four lines (vv. 1271, 1272. 
1277. 1278.), might be given to the same performer. Now it is 
very remarkable, that the Medea and the Alcestis are the only 
plays of Euripides, in which a third actor is not required for the 
representation of the adult characters. If the reader will ex- 
amine these two plays attentively, he will perceive that the con- 
trivances, which are adopted in most cases for the purpose of 
rendering a fourth actor unnecessary, are applied in these two 
pieces, to the exclusion of a third actor. In the Medea, if we 
assign the part of Medea, and the part of the Ilaséaywyos at the 
opening of the play, to the mpwraywvortis or principal per- 
former, the second performer might represent the other five 
characters, and the Ilavéaywyos at his second appearance, with- 
out any inconvenience. As Medea speaks for a consider- 
able time without being seen, the circumstance of her voice 
being heard (vy. 96.) before the Ilacéaywyés has been sufficiently 
long off the stage to change his dress, is immaterial. In the 
Alcestis, we may assign to the first actor the parts of Apollo, 
Admetus, and the man-servant; and to the second, the parts of 
Death, Alcestis, Hercules, and Pheres. The maid-servant might 
be represented by either of them. At the conclusion of the 
play, when Alcestis is brought back to Admetus by Hercules, 
she preserves the most obstinate silence, to the great admiration 
of her husband. The poet attempts to assign a reason for her 
silence (v. 1147.), but we believe the true cause to have been, 
that the actor, who wore the robe and mask of Alcestis in the 
beginning of the play, is now present in the character of Her- 
cules. It should seem, therefore, that the liberty of introducing 
a child as an actor extraordinary had not been established when 
Kuripides wrote his Medea and his Alcestis, which we believe to 
be the two earliest plays of his composition which have been pre- 
served.” — Kimsley’s Notice of Hermann’s Supplices: Class. Jour. 
"viii. p. 434. 


SATYRIC DRAMA. 


Horace, A. P. 220. 


Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
Mox etiam agrestes Satyros nudavit, et asper 
Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit, eo quod 

- Illecebris erat, et grat4 novitate morandus 
Spectator, functusque sacris, et potus, et exlex. 





“ Agrestes Satyros nudavit: brought the wild Satyrs naked on 
the stage, i. e. exhibited on the stage performers habited in skins, 
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and resembling in appearance the Satyrs of fable. This allusion 
is not to the satyric chorus, but to what is styled the satyric 
drama; the history of which is briefly this. The innovations 
of Thespis and Phrynichus had banished the satyric chorus 
with its wild pranks and merriment. The bulk of the people, 
however, still retained a liking for their old amusement amidst 
the new and more refined exhibitions. Pratinas, a native of 
Phlius, in accommodation to the popular feeling, invented a 
novel and mixed kind of play. The poet, borrowing from 
tragedy its external form and mythological materials, added a 
chorus of Satyrs with their lively songs, gestures, and move- 
ments. This was called the satyric drama. \ Ut quickly at- 
tained great celebrity. The tragic poets, in compliance with 
the humour of their auditors, deemed it advisable to combine 
this ludicrous exhibition with their graver pieces. One satyric 
drama was added to each tragic trilogy, as long as the custom of 
contending with a series of plays, and not with single pieces, 
continued. /Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were all dis- 
tinguished satyric composers; and in the Cyclops of the latter 
we possess the only extant specimen of this singular exhibition.” 
— Anthon. 


DORIC DIALECT IN THE CHORUSES. 


Aristot. Poét. 5. ’Avtitrovodvtas THs Te Tpaywdias Kal THs 
KoOU@dias ol Acpusis: THS pev Kopeodtas ot Meyapets, cal THs 
Tpaywoias = Zvior Tov év LleXoTrovynow. This claim of the Dorians® 
to the invention of tragedy | and comedy derives support from 
the use of the Dorie dialect in the choruses. This Doric, how- 
ever, is different from that of Pindar or Theocritus. 


"Eupéreva, oxnpara, Kopoak, OKLVULS. 


The solemn tragic dance was termed éupéreca: the various 
figures of. which it consisted oxnwata: the comic dance was 
called Kopoaé: the satyric oikwus. 


PROLIXITY OF THE TRAGIC CHORUS RIDICULED BY 
ARISTOPHANES. 


“Kischylus, according to Aristotle, abridged the choral part. 
On this, Twining, p.159., has the following remark: “ The 
prolixity of the tragic chorus, we know, was sometimes trying 
to the patience of an Athenian audience. This is pleasantly 
glanced at by Aristophanes in his "Opvi@es, v. 758., where the 
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chorus of birds, descanting on the convenience of wings, tell the 
spectators, that if they had wings, whenever, in the theatre, they 
‘found themselyes hungry, and were tired with the tragic 
chorus, they might fly home and eat their dinners, and fly back 
again when the chorus was over.’” 


CLAIMS OF TRAGEDY TO DIGNITY. 


Arist. Poét.x. "Ezz 8 70 wyeOos 2 wixpav piOwr Kai ré€ews 
yéXolas, dua TO éK CaTupiKOD peTaBanrely, OWe aTreceuvivOn: * It 
was late before tragedy threw aside the short and siinple fable, and | 
ludicrous language of its satyric original, and attained its proper 
magnitude and dignity. What Horace says of the Roman 
tragedy, is, in some measure, though perhaps not equally, ap- 


plicable to the Greek: 


in longum tamen zevum 
Manserunt, hodieque manent vestigia ruris. 
Ep. ad Aug. 160. 


Prejudice aside, it cannot surely be said, that the Greek tragedy, 
in the hands, at least, of /Eschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides, ever 
attained its proper dignity: I do not speak of modern dignity ; 
of that uniform, unremitting strut of pomp and solemnity, 
which is now required in tragedy. This was equally unknown 
to the manners, and to the poetry, of the ancients. I speak only 
of such a degree of dignity, as excludes, not simplicity, but 
meanness —the familiar, the jocose, the coarse, the comic. Now 
it cannot, I think, be said, with any truth, that these are 
thoroughly excluded in any of the Greek tragedies that are 
extant; in some of them they are admitted to a very consider- 
able degree. -In particular, something of this sort is almost 
constantly to be found in the short dialogue of the Greek 
tragedies, which is carried on in a regular alternation of single 
verses. In this close fighting of the dialogue *, as Dryden calls 
it, which seems to have retained something of the spirit of the 
old satyric diverbia, where in the origin of the Greek, as well as 
of the Roman drama, versibus alternis opprobria rustica fundunt 
(Hor.), in this part of the dialogue, we generally find, mixed 
indeed frequently with fine strokes of nature and feeling, some- 
what more than what Brumoy ealls un petit vernis de familiarité ; 
especially when these scenes are, as they often are, scenes of 
altercation and angry repartee. If that be tragi-comedy, which 
is partly serious and partly comical, I do not know why we 


* Termed by J. Pollux, orxopvbeiv. 


Guide. | I 
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should scruple to say, that the Alcestis of Euripides is, to all 
intents and purposes, a tragi-comedy. The learned reader will 
understand me to allude particularly to the scene in which the 
domestic describes the behaviour of Hercules; and to the speech 
of Hercules himself, which follows. In the first scene of the 
Ajax, from v. 74. to 88., the dialogue between Minerva and 
Ulysses is perfectly ludicrous. The cowardice of Ulysses is 
almost as comic as the cowardice of Falstaff. No unprejudiced 
person, I think, can read this scene without being convinced, 
not only that it must have actually produced, but that it must 
have been intended to produce, the effect of comedy.* It ap- 
pears indeed to me, that we may plainly trace, in the Greek 
tragedy, with all its improvements and all its beauties, pretty 
strong marks of its popular and tragi-comic origin. The true 
praise of /&schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, is (in kind at 
least, though not in degree) the praise of Shakspeare; that of 
strong, but irregular, unequal, and hasty genius. Every thing 
which this genius and the feeling of the moment could produce 
in an early period of the art, before time, and long experience, 
and criticism, had cultivated and refined it, these writers possess 
in great abundance: what meditation, and ‘the labour and 
delay of the file,’ only can effect, they too often want.”— Twining. 


TROCHAIC MEASURE. 


“As the trochaic measure was still occasionally admitted, 
even in the improved and serious Greek tragedy, and in par- 
ticular occurs very frequently in the tragedies of Euripides, it 
is natural to suppose that a still more frequent use of it would 
be one of the characteristics of the satyric drama, which seems 
to have been only a sort of revival, in an improved and regular 
form, of the old trochaic tragedy, with its chorus of dancing 
satyrs. It seems therefore somewhat remarkable, though I 
have not seen it noticed, that in the only satyric drama extant, 
the Cyclops, and that written by Euripides, who has made so 
much use of this measure in his tragedies, not a single trochaic 
tetrameter is to be found.”— Twining’s Notes on Aristot. The 
plays in which the greatest number of trochaic lines are found, 
are the Perse of /Mschylus (which was acted im the archonship 
of Menon. Ol. Ixxvi. 4. and gained the prize), and the Iphigenia 
in Aulis of Euripides. 


* To these instances we may add their grief in the several methods 
the scene between Xerxes and the suggested by the former; and that 
Chorus in the Perse of Aischylus, between Orestes and the Phrygian, in 
where the latter obsequiously express the Orestes of Euripides. 
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THE PROLOGUES, PARTICULARLY OF EURIPIDES, SHOW 
TRACES OF THE ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA. 


“‘T ventured, in a former note, to say that the Greek tragedy 
appeared to me to have retained, with all its improvements, some 
traces of its origin. Something of this may be perceived, I 
think, in the very opening of many of the Greek dramas; but 
especially in those of Euripides, whose inartificial prologues of 
explanatory narration, addressed directly to the spectators, re- 
mind us of the state of tragedy previous to the introduction of 
the dialogue; when it consisted only of a story told between 
the acts (if I may so speak) of the dithyrambic chorus, which 
was then the main body and substance of the entertainment. 
When I read the opening of the Hecuba: 


¢/ “A a \ / A 
Ho, vexpov cevOuava Kat oxoTov TUAaS 
\ 7) —/> oy ” a 
Autrov, w Atdns ywpis @Kictat Gear, 
TloAvdwpos, “ExaPns tats yeyos ths Kiocéws 
II piduou te Tatpos* 


that of the Perse of Auschylus: 


Tade piv Iepoav tav otyopévev 
“EXAGO és aiay TicTa KaNEtTaL* 


or, even the 
Adtos 68 2nrv0a 

‘O raat Krevvos Oidizrovs KaXovpevos 
of Sophocles (Cd. Tyr.), I cannot help thinking of the single 
actor of Thespis announcing his own name and family, and 
telling the simple tale of his achievements or misfortunes. 
Almost all the tragedies of Euripides open in the same manner. 
See, in particular, Iphig. in Taur., Bacche, and Pheenisse. Of 
all the openings of Sophocles, that of the Trachinize resembles 
most the manner of Euripides.”— Twining’s Notes on Aristot. 
In two plays alone, viz. the Perse and Supplices of AMschylus, 
the Chorus itself performs the part of the Prologue. 


IIdpodos. 


«There are not, I think, more than four or five Greek tra- 
gedies in which the Chorus is present from the beginning. The 
IIdpodos, or entry of the Chorus, probably made one of the 
most splendid and popular parts of the dys, or show, of the 
ancient tragedy.” — Twining. The term Ildpoédos is also applied 
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to the ode sung by the Chorus on its entrance. J. Pollux, iv. 

‘108. Kat 1 pv sicodos Tod Yyopod mdpodos KadetTrat* 1) 6& KaTa 
1A ov id / > / / Bl A 

ypstav #£0d0s, ws Taw sicvovtT@y, petavactacts.—Blomf. Ag. 


Pref. p. xiv. 


CHORAL ODES.— >tdo1ua AND Koppoi. 


“The Odes of ancient Tragedy divide themselves in general 
into two classes: Odes of the entire Chorus, the chief of which 
are the Stasima; and Odes sung by individuals. The latter are 
either Odes sung by one or other of the Dramatis Persone alone 
(Ta amd oxnvijs, or povediar); or Odes divided between the 
acting persons and the Chorus, which are called xoppot, be- 
cause, in the earlier form of Tragedy, lamentations for the dead 
formed their principal subject; or thirdly, portions sung by the 
Chorus, but in single voices, or in smaller divisions of their 
whole body. The Stasima divide the Tragedy into acts; they 
form pauses in the action, allow opportunity for the entry of 
new characters, and indicate perceptible lapse of time. In re- 
spect of their intrinsic purport, they serve to impart to the mind 
that collectedness and lofty self-possession which the ancient 
Tragedy labours to maintain, even in the midst of the strongest 
excitement of the passions. On the contrary, the Commatica, 
and the species allied to them, are component parts of the indi- 
vidual act or section (so that they might often be replaced by 
dialogue, of which indeed they do but form a lyrical climax, as 
it were), and, as such, contribute essentially to the conduct of 
the action by their lively expression of will and purpose, pas- 
sionate desire, conflicting or accordant inclinations and endea- 
vours.”— Miiller’s Eumenides, p. 66. 

‘‘ Hermann says, that the Stasimon was so called, not because 
the Chorus stood still while they sang it, which they did not, 
but from its being continuous, and uninterrupted by anapests or 
trochees; and as we should say, steady: it seems to be derived 
from otdows, a set, otaots wEd@v, a set of choral songs, i.e. a 
strophe and antistrophe, and perhaps an epode.”— Mus. Crit. 
vol. i. p. 484. 


LANGUAGE OF TRAGEDY. 


«With respect to the Greek tragedy, its earliest language 
appears to have been of a low and burlesque kind—the Azées 
yeNola of its satyric origin, conveyed in the suitable vehicle of 
the dancing tetrameter. When it was reformed and dignified, 
Homer was the model; and /Eschylus, with a conception na- 
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turally sublime, and the Iliad before him, raised the tone of 
tragedy above its proper pitch, not only to the pomp of the 
epic, but even, frequently, to the wild and tumid, and dark 
audacity of the dithyrambic: so that, sometimes, as extremes 
will meet, the Ags yedXova, which he took so much pains to 
avoid, came round and met him, in the shape of bombast, at the 
very moment when he thought himself at the greatest distance 
from it. There could not well be any thing in the theatrical 
cart of Thespis more laughable, than to call smoke ‘the brother 
of fire,’ and dust, ‘the brother of mud.’ (S.c. Th. 500. Agam. 
503.) Sophocles reduced the general language of his dialogue 
to a more equable and sober dignity, but still, Homer, we know, 
was his great model; and of his diction it may, perhaps, be said, 
that it is often epic, though his measure is iambic. Most modern 
readers, however, will, I believe, think it (as we are told many 
ancient readers did) more adapted to the genius of tragedy than 
that of Euripides; who seems to have been regarded by the 
ancients as the first who brought down the language of tragedy 
into unison with the measure, so that the one bore the same 
degree of resemblance to the common speech in its other ex- 
pressions, as the other did in its rhythm.”— Twining. 


‘ 


EXHIBITION OF THE TETRALOGIES. 


*‘It seems to have been a commonly received opinion, that 
the four dramas of each poet, which composed the tetralogiz, 
were always performed at one hearing—in one day. In this 
case, if one poet only produced his tetralogia, there could be but 
four tragedies; if two, there must be eight; if three, twelve, 
and so on: there could be no intermediate numbers. In so ob- 
scure a subject, I certainly shall not take on me to decide. The 
passage, however, commonly adduced, I believe, as the principal 
authority in this matter, from Diogenes Laertius (iii. 56.), ap- 
pears to me to be against this supposition. The words are 
these : “Exeivor (se. tragict) TETpAaoL Opapact Hye@vitovTo, Atovu- 
ciows, Anvatots, lavanvaious, Xuvtpows, @Y TO TéTApTOV Fv caTu- 

uxov' Ta O& TéTTaApa Spdwata éKxadsito TeTparoyia. Here are 
four festivals and four dramas; and the most obvious meaning 
of the passage surely is, that each contending poet produced, 
not his entire tetralogia at the same festival, but one tragedy 
only at each different festival. And thus, I find, Menage un- 
derstood: ‘On ne représentoit, chacun de ces jours-la, qu’un 
poéme de chaque poéte.’ And so Is. Casaubon appears to have 
understood it: ‘ Quot Athenis Liberalia agitabantur, tot fabulas 
diversas a tragicis poetis doceri solitas legimus.’ This suppo- 
I 3 
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sition seems to be rendered probable from the very nature of the 
rival exhibitions: as each contending poet would then produce 
his drama at the same hearing, each hearing would be a distinct 
day of contest, and there would be, at each contest, a sufficient 
ground of judgment on the comparative merits of each perform-_ 
ance. The satyric drama probably closed the entertainment of 
each day. In the whole theatrical system of the ancients, and 
every thing relating to it, all seems to have been proportionably 
vast, extravagant, and gigantic. Their immense theatres, their 
colossal dresses, the stilts, buskins, or heroic pattens, on which 
the actor was mounted, their masks that covered the whole 
head, their loud chanting, and speaking-trumpet declamation ; 
all this is on the same scale with the intemperate eagerness of 
the people for these amusements, the number of tragedies exhi- 
bited in one day, and, we may add, the almost incredible num- 
ber said to have been written even by their best poets. Would 
not this last circumstance alone, supposing not a single drama 
to have been preserved, have furnished a reasonable proof, @ 
priori, or, at least, a strong presumption, that the Greek tragedy 
must have been, in many respects, a simple, unequal, imperfect 
thing, just such as, in fact, and prejudice apart, we find it to 
be? Sophocles, confessedly the most correct and polished of 
the three great tragic poets, is said to have written above 100 
tragedies.” — Twining. 


TESTIMONIES OF ARISTOTLE AND LONGINUS IN FAVOUR 
OF EURIPIDES. 


. oe \ S 
Aristot. Poét. 26. Kai o Evpimiéns, a Kai ta GdAXa per) Ed 
, lal lal lal / 
OLKOVOMEL, GANA TPAYLK@TATOS YE TOV TroLnT@V halveTat. 
. 5 ; / 
Longin. xy. 3. "Eote pév ody dirotrovatatos 6 Evpuriéns, dv0 
TavTlt TaOn, wavias TE Kal tpwTas, éxTpaywdhoal, KAY TOUTOLS, WS 
= 4 a 
ovUK 010 & TLcW éTépols, éTLTUYéTTATOS* OV pV GAA Kal Tats 
A b] / - > 7 / 4 , 
ddrats erriTiOecOar havtaciats ovK dtormos. “Hxtotad yé Toe 
\ Xx e/ \ 3 -EN e a / 5) a JZ ra) 
peyadopuns WY, ows THV AUTOS aUTOU huow éev TroAdOts yEever Oat 
x 
TPAYLKHY TPOTnVAYKACE. 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD v7oxpitis, AN ACTOR. 


Eustathius“ad Iliad. H. 407. “Ioréov 62 Kal Ott ovK oidev 
"Opnpos thv AeEw Tod arroKpivacOa, ws Kal 2v adrols havetrat, 
GXN avt adbtod To UTOoKpivacBa Kéypntat’ haci O& Kal TOV Tapa 
Tots SpayatiKots UTroKpLTNV oUTM AéeyecOat, Sia TO TPOS TOY YopoV 
atoxpivecOa. The term therefore originated with the intro- 
duction by Thespis of an actor to take part with the Chorus. 
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ON THE AcéackKanXiat. 


“The tripods and tablets commemorative of the Dionysiac 
conquerors were placed in the Lenxan temple of Bacchus. 
From these, different authors at various times compiled chrono- 
logical accounts of the dramatic contests, giving the names of 
the three first competitors, the titles of their plays, the success 
of each, and the name of the archon in whose magistracy they 
were performed. The following extracts from them, preserved 
in the arguments to the Medea of Euripides and the Plutus of 
Aristophanes, furnish a good specimen: *Edvddy0n ert Iv00d0- 
pov apyovtos, Kata THy oySonkoaTHy EBdounv ’‘OdvpTidda* TpaTos 
Evdopiwy: Sevtepos LopoxrAHs, tpitos Evpumidns. M7jdeva, Piro- 
KTnTHS, Aixtus, Ozpictal Yatupo., ob cwlerat. The concluding 
words of which should be read as follows: Tpitos Evpizidns 
Mydeia, PiroxtyHTn, Aixtvi, Ogpictais Satvpos. ov cwerar, 
i.e. Lhe Satyric drama was never published. The Plutus of 
Aristophanes is thus recorded: ’Edvuddy@n ei dpyovtos ‘Avti- 
jTatpov, avtayovitouevwv avt@, Nixoydpovs ev Adxwow 
Aptotouévous 52 Adunta: Nixopavtos 52 Advids. “ArXnaiov 62 
Ilacufan. Argum. Cid. Tyr. eici 58 Kai of mporepov adtov, ov 
TUpavvov, émuypadovtes, Sia Tos ypovo’s TAY SidacKadav, Kat 
dia Ta Tpdypata. The principal compilers of Didascaliz were 
Aristotle, Diczarchus, Callimachus, Eratosthenes, Carystius of 
Pergamus, and Aristophanes the grammarian. The student 
who wishes to obtain full information on this subject must con- 
sult Casaubon on Atheneus, vi. p. 235.; E. Jonsius, Hist. Script. 
Philos. i. 16.; Bentley on the- Fragments of Callimachus, p. 470. 
ed. Ernesti. Two fragments of marble Didascaliz were pub- 
lished at Rome in 1777, by G. A. Oderici, and reviewed in 
Wyttenbach’s Bibl. Crit. IL. 11. p. 41.” —Mus. Crit. i. 89. 


THE DRAMATIC UNITIES. 


«The Greek Tragedians have often been extolled for a strict 
observance of the unities of action, time, and place; and the 
moderns have been censured for not haying studiously followed 
their example. From this charge the latter have been most 
ably, and, we think, successfully, vindicated by W. A. Schlegel, 
in his Lectures on Dramatic Literature. Properly understood, 
indeed, the first unity is admitted to be of high importance. It 
seems essential that there should be a continuity of feeling or 
interest —a pervading emotion, an object, and a design— which, 
on its development, should leave on the mind a sense of com- 
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pleteness. This appears to be all which can even be explained 
with intelligibility respecting the unity of action. Those of 
time and place, in the sense in which they are recommended by 
their French advocates, were never scrupulously observed by 
the Greek tragic poets. In the Agamemnon of Auschylus, the 
watchman appointed by Clytemnestra sees the signals which 
announce, by a long series of lights, the fall of Troy; and 
shortly after the hero enters, having, since the commencement 
of the play, performed the voyage from the Troad to Argos. * 
In the Supplicants of Euripides, an entire expedition is arranged, 
leaves Athens for Thebes, and obtains a victory after a hardly- 
contested battle, during a short choral ode, at the close of which 
a messenger arrives with a circumstantial account of the events 
of the field, which occupies in his relation three times the space 
allotted to the whole series of occurrences. In the Trachinie of 
Sophocles, the voyage from Thessaly to Eubcea is three times 
performed during the action. That the events of the play do 
not oftener occupy a longer time, is probably owing to the stage 
having never been left empty by a division into acts, but being 
constantly occupied, during the pauses of the business, by the 
Chorus. Nor is it true that no change of scene ever took place 
during the representations of the theatre at Athens. In the 
Ajax of Sophocles, a removal of the place of action necessarily 
occurs ; and in the Eumenides of /Eschylus it is actually trans- 
ferred from Delphi to Athens. That this variety also did not 
more frequently occur, may be traced. rather to necessity than 
system. The decorations of the Athenian stage were exceed- 
ingly massive and costly, and could not be removed, during the 
course of a play, without great delay and confusion. But, for 
purposes of convenience and effect, the back scene was fre- 
quently so constructed that it could be opened, and the interior 
of the palace, or temple, which it represented, could be rendered 
visible to the spectators. Hence it may be inferred, that other 
varieties would have been admitted, had they been regarded as 
possible. It cannot be matter of surprise, that those critics who 
have so highly extolled the Greek tragedians for these trifles, 
which they really did not observe, should have overlooked those 


* “De unitate temporis, que in 
hac fabula negligitur, quedam notavi 
ad v. 486. ubi Schol. twits wéudovra 
T@ TONTH, OTe avOnuepoy more? Tos “EA- 
Anvas fxovras. cf. notata ad v. 645. 
Equidem de hac re paullo aliter quam 
interpretes statuerim. Poeta, ut 
mihi quidem videtur, non eadem 
nocte et Trojam captam et Agamem- 


nonem redeuntem sistit; sed inter 
faces Clyteemnestre visas, et preeco- 
nis reditum, tantum temporis tacite 
fingit elapsum, quantum ad _ trans- 
vectionem classis sufficeret; et forsan 
ob hance causam prolixos interjecerit 
cantus, qui actionem quodammodo 
interrumperent.” — Blomf. Pref. ad 
Agam. See Miiller, Eum. p. 96. 
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high and peculiar beauties which have rendered them immortal.” 
—Encycl. Metrop. 


STAGE MACHINERY. 


‘Tt appears that in their devices for effect, they were not at 
all inferior to the stage machinists of the present day. They 
had their e<oxv«Anua, or rolling platform for sea-gods, &c., their 
pnyavn or descending machine, on which the deities came down*, 
their Jzodoyetov, or sky-platform, on which the same heavenly 
personages talked aloft; their yépavos or crane, by which the 
actors, as occasion required, were borne into the air by means 
of aiwpar or ropes; their yapwviot kAiwaxes or Charon’s ladder, 
which led to hell through the trap-doors, and by which the 
eidwAa, or ghosts, came up. They had moreover a Bpovteiov, or 
artificial thundering-machine, consisting of a vessel filled with 
stones, which was rolled along a sheet of copper; and _ their 
KepavvooKorretov, Which flashed lightning.” —Mus. Crit, ii. p. 214. 


SUCCESSFUL POET AND ACTORS CROWNED WITH Ivy. 


. The successful poet was honoured with a crown of ivy. To 
this Euripides alludes in the prayer with which he concludes his 
Orestes, Phcenisse, and Iphigenia in Tauris: 


°O, peya csuvn Nikn, tov éuov 
Biotoy Katéyots, 
Kail pa Ajryos otshavetca. 


Alciphr. II. 3. p. 230. wa tov Avovycov Kai tovs Baryixods 
avuTov Kiocovs, ois atehavwOjvat pwaddov % Tots IlroNsmaiou 
Bovrowat dvadywacw. The actors also of the successful pieces 
i crowns of ivy. Alciphr. III. 48. p. 382. See Mus. Crit. 

. p. 88. 


COMIC POETS. 


‘The comic poets are to be divided into three classes: 1. The 
old comedy, from Epicharmus and Phormis down to Strattis 
and Theopompus. 2. The writers of the middle comedy; the 


* “Tt appears from J. Pollux, iv. lar machine, in which gods and heroes 
19., that the term wnxavh was not ap- made their appearance in the air: 
plied indiscriminately to the ma- Myxavi d5& Seods Selxvuct Kal Hpwas To 
chinery of the playhouse in general, év aép:.”— Twining. 
but was appropriated to that particu- 
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first of whom are Eubulus, Araros, and Antiphanes, and the 
last Xenarchus and Dromo. 3. The writers of the new; who 
begin with Philippides and Philemon, and end with Posidippus.” 
—H. F. Clinton. 


DIONYSIA. 


«The Dramatic contests always took place at the Dionysia, or 
festivals of Bacchus, of which there were three holden in Attica 
at different times of the year. 

1. Ta Kar’ aypovs, celebrated in the month Ilocedewv (the 
sixth Attic month, answering to the latter part of December 
and the beginning of January) in all the djuor and villages of 
Attica. 

«2. Ta Ajvata, or ta év Aiuvats, so called from A/uvas, a part 
of the city near the Acropolis, in which was a sacred 7rep/Sonos, 
or enclosure, of Bacchus, called Anjvaiov, from Anvos, a wine- 
press. Thuc.ii.15. This festival was celebrated on the twelfth 
day of the eighth month, ’Av@eornpior, originally called Anvaior, 
answering to part of February and March. ‘The festival itself 
in later times went by the name of ta ’Av@eoTypia, and was 
holden on three consecutive days, the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth of the month; the first day’s ceremonies were called 
IIvOotyia, the broachings; those of the second day, Xoes, the 
cups, or drinking-bout ; those of the third, Xvtpo., the messes of 
pottage. 

“3. Ta év dotet, or Ta KAT AoTU, OY Ta aoTtKa holden in the * 
ninth month, "EXadnBodwv, answering to part of March and 
April, and about the seventeenth day of the month. And this 
festival is always to be understood, when the words ta Avovicva 
are used by themselves. 

«‘ Dramatic representations were introduced at all these festi- 


vals; but prizes were contended for only in the two last.”— 
Mus. Crit. 


WOMEN ADMITTED TO THE THEATRES. 


From a passage in Plato, Gorg. p. 502. D., it may be inferred 
that women were present at theatrical exhibitions; for he 
describes a tragedy as pytopixnv twa mpos Shuov TotovTov 
otov TalOwy TE OM0D Kai yuVaLKOV Kal avdpav Kat Sovwv Kai érev- 


Ogpev. 
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ON THE SUITABLENESS OF IAMBIC METRE FOR THE 
DRAMA. 


Aristot. Poét. 10. TO ev yap TT PGTOV TET Paper pw EXPOVTO, Sia 
10 caTUpLCnY Kat OpxnoTiK@répay eivat Ty Troinow. AégEews Oe 
Yyevouerns, avr) a) pars TO OlKEtov HET pov eupE" pddora, yap 
NEKTLKOV TOV MéTp@V TO lapPeiov eoTl. Snpsiov 6& TovTov* 
TrEloTa yap tauPeia Aéyopwev ev TH StareKTo TH ™pos aNAjXous. 
*‘ Originally the trochaic tetrameter was made use of, as better 
suited to the satyric and saltatorial genius of the poem at that 
time; but when the dialogue was formed, nature itself pointed 
out the proper metre. For the iambic metre is, of all metres, 
the most colloquial, as appears evidently from this fact, that 
our common conversation frequently falls into iambic verse.” — 
Twining. 


Horace A. P. 79. 
Hunce socci cepere pedem grandesque cothurni, 
Alternis aptum sermonibus, et populares 
Vincentem strepitus, et natum rebus agendis. 


THEATRE. Ipocxyviov, Aoyztov, ‘OxpiBas, "E€ootpa or 
"ExxveAnma. 


«The play of Eumenides was acted in the large stone theatre 
near the temple of Dionysius. The erection of this theatre was 
commenced in Ol. 70. 1., but the building was not completed 
till about Ol. 100., during the financial administration of Ly- 
curgus. Buta theatre might, in the same manner as an ancient 
temple, or a Gothic church, be used for centuries without being 
quite completed; and we certainly have no authority for sup- 
posing that the productions of the great tragedians still con- 
tinued to be exhibited in a wooden structure, whilst even the 
insignificant Epidaurus had obtained from the hands of Poly- 
cletus, a contemporary of Phidias, a magnificent theatre of 
stone. 

“* The Athenian Theatre, which was erected at the time above 
mentioned, and had given rise to scientific investigations by the 
most distinguished experimental philosophers of the Periclean 

e, Anaxagoras and Democritus, was no doubt the original 
model of the Greek Theatre described by Vitruvius. The only 
peculiarity in the exhibition of the Eumenides was the arrange- 
ment of the Stage, called by the Greeks Ipooxjvov and Aoyeiov ; : 
the term Ipocxnvioy being used to denote the space in front of 
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the oxnv}, and the term Xoyetov, or more anciently ‘OxpiBas, 
being applied to the wooden platform raised above the level of 
the orchestra. 

« "KEwotpa or éexvxrnua (the latter expression is much more 
usual) denotes the platform or small wooden stage, which, in 
passages of the Drama where the interior of a house had to be 
exposed to the spectators’ view, was pushed or wheeled forward 
(2xxvergtv) through the great portal in the stone screen (oxnv7) 
at the back of the stage, and afterwards wheeled back (etoxu- 
kXetv) when the interior had to be again withdrawn from view. 
The following decided instances of the employment of the Ec- 
cyclema occur in the old Tragedians, and may serve to show in 
what cases this machinery was applicable. 

“©(1.) In the Agamemnon (v.1345.) there is suddenly displayed 
to view (evidently by means of the Eccyclema) the royal bathing 
apartment, with the silver laver, the corpse enveloped in the 
fatal garment, and Clytemnestra, besprinkled with blood, and 
holding in her hand the reeking weapon, still standing with 
haughty mien over her murdered victim. 

“(2.) Inthe Choephore the samebathing apartments exhibited 
to view (v. 967.) Here likewise it is drawn out through the 
central door in the stage-screen ; and on this occasion the “Scho- 
lasts notice the Eccyclema. Orestes is seen standing over the | 
corpses of Clytemnestra and /Egisthus, holding in ‘his hands 
the fatal garment. 

a1.) In the Electra of Sophocles (v. 1450.) /Egisthus orders 
the great gates of the palace to be thrown open, that all the 
Mycenzans and Argives may convince themselves with their 
own eyes of the death of Orestes: a covered cor pse is wheeled 
on the stage on an Eceyclema ; Agisthus uncovers it: it is 
Clytemnestra. 

«(4.) In the Antigone (1293.) the corpse of Eurydice is ex- 
hibited on the stage almost immediately after we had been 
informed of her suicide within the , palace. T he Chorus notices 
the Eccyclema in the words: 6pav trapeoti ov yap ev puxots 
ért: and the Scholia also mention it. 

“© (5.) In the Ajax (346.), on the earnest desire of the people 
of Salamis to see their lord and prince, Tecmessa throws open 
the tent: at the instant she draws aside the awning, Ajax (by 
means of an Eccyclema, which is again remarked by the Scho- 
lia) is wheeled out to view; he is seen holding a drawn sword 
in his hand and sprinkled with blood, surrounded by ee | 
cattle, and sunk in deep anguish. 

«© (6.) In the Cédipus Tyrannus (1297.), the unfortunate son 
of Laius, his eyes pierced through and dripping with blood, his 
footsteps in need of a guide, becomes visible through the open 
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gateway of the palace. He is evidently wheeled out on an 
Eccyclema; and Sophocles apparently overlooked that circum- 
stance, when he afterwards makes Creon prohibit the exhibition 
of so horrid a spectacle to the open light of day, and orders 
Cidipus to be led back into the house (1429.). 

«(7.) In the Hercules Furens of Euripides (1030.) the bars of 
the palace-doors are drawn back: by means of an Eccyclema 
we behold the hero asleep, bound hand and foot to a broken 
pillar, surrounded by the corpses of his wife and children, and 
by the fragments of shattered shafts and columns. 

“(8.) In the Hippolytus (818.) Theseus bids throw open the 
doors of the palace, in which Phedra has hanged herself: there- 
upon, no doubt by means of an Eccyclema, the corpse is seen 
stretched on a couch, with the fatal letter attached to the hand. 

«(9.) In the Medea (1314.), where Jason is about to force 
open the doors of the palace, the Colchian Enchantress appears 
aloft (probably on an elevated Eccyclema), standing in the 
chariot presented to her by Helios: in it are also the corpses of 
her children. 

‘* All these instances of the Eccyclema agree in one particular, 
which is, that the scenes brought before the eyes of the spec- 
tators are such as would naturally take place within-doors. 
Accordingly, the Eccyclema is not employed in cases where it 
would be quite as easy and proper for the persons who are the 
subjects of such scenes to come out to view from the stage- 
doors: wherever we find it employed, it is invariably where the 
nature of the case makes it unavoidable. It is only when the 
persons or objects are unable of themselvés to come out, that 
the spectator is in a manner conducted in. In every one of the 
Instances above given, it is a scene of murder or bloody wounds 
which the Eccyclema brings into view: most of them exhibit 
groupes of the living and dead, arranged, no doubt, according 
to the rules of Art; for it is certain that in no other de- 
partment did the Drama approximate so nearly to the province 
of Sculpture as in _ the Kecyclema.” — Miiller’s Eumenides, 
p. 87. 


COSTUME. 


* If we desire to form a lively and true conception of the 
procedure of an ancient Tragedy on the stage, we must first 
divest ourselves entirely of those ideas of the characters in the 

Grecian Mythology, which we derive from ancient works of art, 

-and which, from natural reasons, are continually floating before 
our imagination. There is not the least comparison to be 

“drawn between the scenic and the plastic Costume of the ancient 
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Gods and Heroes; for, as the statements of the old Grammarians 
and ancient works of art (especially the Mosaics in the Vatican) 
sufficiently prove, there was but one general oroA7, or Costume, 
for Tragedy. This was nothing more than an improvement on 
the gay and brilliant (sovxida or avOwa) apparel worn in the 
processions at the Dionysian Festivals, and but slight alterations 
were needed to adapt it to the different dramatic characters. 
The following parts of dress are universally reckoned in the 
Costume: long yitaves of various gay colours, falling in ample 
folds down to the feet; very broad embroidered girdles (uacya- 
Morhpes) sitting high on the breast; upper robes, frequently of 
purple, with gold borders and other such-like decorations; the 
Cothurnus, and the head-dress (éyxos). As in the Dionysian 
ceremonies, so also in Tragedy, there was but little distinction 
between the male and female apparel. In speaking of Heroes, 
the Tragedians very often call their dress 7rérAos, a garb never 
worn at that period by males in common life. In the ancient 
Mosaics, one is continually in danger of confounding Heroes 
with Heroines, unless where the old equestrian chlamydes are 
thrown over the long, bright-coloured tunics, or weapons added, 
or masks characterised by some marked difference.” — Miiller’s 
Eumen. p. 100. 
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FROM H. F. CLINTON’S FASTI HELLENICI. 


546 658 Hipponax, an Ephesian, a writer of iambics, flou- 
rished in the times of Croesus and Solon. 

535 51 Thespis first exhibited tragedy. 

525 63 Birth of Auschylus. 

523 64 Cheerilus first exhibited tragedy. 

520 65 Melanippides, a dithyrambic writer, flourished. 

519 Birth of Cratinus, the comic poet. 

511 67 Phrynichus, the tragic poet, flourished. 

508 68 Institution of the yopds avdpar. 

500 70 Epicharmus perfected comedy in Sicily, exhibited in 
the reign of Hiero; lived to the age of 97. 

499 /Eschylus, aged 25, first exhibits. Pratinas flou- 
rished. 
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Birth of Sophocles. 

/Eschylus present at Marathon: ext. 35. 

Chionides, an Athenian, a writer of the old comedy, 
first exhibits. Pindar and Simonides are named 
at this date by Eusebius. 

Dinolochus, a Syracusan or Agrigentine. 

Epicharmus continues to write comedy. 

Alschylus gains his first prize in tragedy. 

Birth of Achzus, the tragic writer. 

Cheerilus had now exhibited tragedy 40 years; Phry- 
nichus near 30 years. 

Birth of Euripides. 

The Naoou of Epicharmus represented. 

Phrynichus victor in tragedy. 

Simonides, zt. 80, gains the prize dvdpav yope. 

Aschyli Tgpcar. AXschylus gained the prize with 
the Phineus, Perse, Glaucus Potniensis, and the 
Prometheus Ignifer, a satyric drama. 

First tragic victory of Sophocles over A®schylus. 
One of the pieces exhibited was probably the Tpv- 
TTONEMOS TATUPLKOS. 

Death of Simonides, zt. 90. 

4Eischylus conquers with the Orestea, a tetralogy: 
consisting of the Agamemnon, Choephoree, Eume- 
nides, and the Proteus, a satyric drama. 

Death of Auschylus, et. 69. 

Euripides exhibited his [le\udées, eet. 25, and gained 
the third prize. 

Aristarchus, a writer of tragedies, of which he ex- 
hibited 70, and was twice successful: he lived 
more than 100 years. 

Cratinus, famous as a comic writer. 

Ion of Chios began to exhibit tragedy. 

Crates, the comic poet, flourished. 

Cratini “Apy/Aoyor. 

Acheus and Sophocles exhibit tragedy. 

Euripides gains the first prize in tragedy. 

A decree to prohibit comedy. 

Sophocles was employed with Pericles in the Samian 
war: zt. 55. 

Kuripidis “AXxnotes. Arg. Alcest. in Ms. Vat. No. 
909. ap. Dindorf. 26.dayOn ért Traveivov dpyovros. 
TO XN’. Tpa@Tov Vv LodokrHs, Sedtepov Evpumidns 
Kpyjocas, ’AXkpaiwn, Tyrého, ’“ArXxjotids. TO 88 
Opaua KowiKwtépay eyer KatacKkevny. Dr. Gais- 
ford justly remarks, that, if the Alcestis occupies 
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the place of the satyrical drama, its comic cha- 
racter may be probably ascribed to that circum- 
stance. 

The prohibition of comedy is repealed. 

Cratinus, the comic poet, conquers. Three victories 
of Cratinus are on record after the repeal of the 
decree to prohibit comedy. He gained the second 
prize with the Xemafowevor, B.C. 425, and with 
the ZaTUpot, B.C. 424. And the jirst prize with 
the Ilurivn, B.c. 423. 

Phrynichus, the comic poet, first exhibited. 

Lysippus, the comic poet, évixa. 

Hermippus prosecuted Aspasia — Callias. 

Euripidis Myjbea. Arg. Med. 26cdayOn é7ri TIvO0depou 
apxXovTos KATA THY OyoonKoaTHY EBdounv okupTUAOA. 
mpatos Kvdopiov: SvTEpos DopoKNijs” TplTOs Eupu- 
midns, Mnédeza, Dido ys, Aixtus, Qgpictal oa- 
tupot. The Philoctetes is noticed by Aristoph. 
Acharn. 424. Aristomenes began to exhibit. 
Aristomenes exhibited the Aédunrtos, B.C. 388. So 
that he wrote comedy upwards of 40 years, during 
the whole time of Aristophanes. 

Hermippus, the comic poet, ridiculed Pericles, after 
the first invasion of Attica. 

Eupolis and Phrynichus, the comic poets, exhibit. 
Kupolis was probably born about B.c. 446, and 
was nearly of the same age as Aristophanes. 

Euripidis ‘Iaédvtos otehavngopos. The first ex- 
hibitions of Plato, the comic poet, who was con- 
temporary with Aristophanes, Phrynichus, Kupolis, 
and Pherecrates. 

Aristophanis Aactaneis. This drama obtained the 
second prize. 

Aristophanis BaBvAwwo.. Hermippi Poppodopor. 

Aristophanis ’Ayapvets. Arg. Acharn. 26.day@n eri 
Ev@uvvov apyovtos, zv Anvaios* {| Anthesterion, or 
February :] TP@TOS 7V" OevTEpOS Kparivos Xepa- 
Couévo.s* tTpitos Kwrodus Nouynviats. In the sixth 
year of the Peloponnesian war. 

Aristophanis ‘Lararets. Arg. Equit. 2610axOn TO 
Opapa ert =TpatoKhézous apxovTos Onpooig Els Aaj 
vaia, O¢ avTod Tov Apiotopavovs. TpwTos eviKa’ 
devTEpos Kpartivos Yatvpouss tpltos *Apiotopévns 
‘Tropopais. 

Aristophanis ai mpotar Nepédar. Cratinus con- 
quered with the IIvrivn, and died soon after his 
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victory, xt. 97. Ameipsias was second with the 
Kovvos. 

Aristophanis =@jKces: and ai dedtepar Nepéra. 

EKupolidis Mapixas and Kodaxes. The latter gained 
the first prize; the Peace of Aristophanes the 
second. Ion of Chios was now dead. 

Pherecratis "Aypiot. Eupolidis AvtoAvxos. 

Agathon gains the tragic prize. 

Xenocles mpa@tos Oidi7rods, Avedovt, Baxyars, ’AOd- 
pavte catupicm. Euripides devtepos AdeEavopa, 
Tarapundn, Tpwaor, Xwcvpwe catupixe. Atlian. 
V. H. ii. 8. Archippus, the comic poet, gained 
his single prize in this Olympiad. 

Aristoph. ’Apdidpaos: "Opwbes. Arg. Avium. II. 
eou0ayOn emt XaSpiov apyovtos eis dorv dua Kad- 
AoTpaToV. Os iv SevTEpos Tots "Oprict’ TMpwTos 
“Apenplas Kapactais' tpitos Ppiviyos Movo- 
TpOoTT@. 

Hegemonis Thasii Tvyavrowayia. On the day on 
which news arrived of the defeat in Sicily. 
Hegemon was contemporary with Cratinus, and 
was the first who introduced parody on the stage. 
Aristot. Poet. 3. “Hyijporv, 6 tas rapwdias mpatos 
momaas. He was protected by Alcibiades. 

Euripidis “EXégvn and Avépopééa. 

Aristophanis Avovotpatn and Oecpodopiafovea. 

Sophoclis PuroxTyTns. 

Kuripidis "Opéorns. Aristophanis I]\odtos a. 

Strattidis AvOpwroppaiotns. Sannyrionis Aavdn. 

Death of Euripides, in the archonship of Callias, at 
the age of 75 years. In this year the expense of 
the dramatic exhibitions was divided between two 

opnryol. 

Death of Sophocles, zt. 90. Thom. Mag. Vit. Eur. 
hacly émit TA axovopate Ths Kvpuridou tedevtij}s— 
Lopoxréa avbTov psy Kai pavov évdeddc0ar yuTava* 
Tovs 6&8 wmoKpiTas avToD aoTepav@Tous TH TOTE 
eloayaysly mpos tov ayava* he died before the 
exhibition of the Bdatpayer, consequently before 
the Lenean festival of the year of Callias.- That 
account, therefore, may be suspected, which places 
the death of Sophocles at the season of a tragic 
victory. And that which supposes him to have 
exhibited tragedy after the death of Euripides is 
equally doubtful; unless we understand this of 
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the Avoviota ta Kat aypodvs, in Posideon of the 
archon Callias. . 

Aristophanis Batpayot gained the first prize; Phry- 
nichus the second with the Modcau: Plato the 
third with the KXgofav. Lophon, the tragic poet, 
son of Sophocles, was still living. Antimachus 
flourished. 

Birth of Antiphanes, the comic poet: began to ex- 
hibit about B.c. 383., and died, et. 74, B. c. 330. 
Cephisodotus, or rather Cephisodorus, gains the prize 
in comedy. He was a poet of the old comedy. 
Sophoclis Oiéézrovs éi Kodtovw: exhibited by his 

grandson Sophocles, the son of Ariston. 

Telestes gains a dithyrambic prize. 

Astydamas, a tragic writer, first exhibited. Phi- 
loxenus, Timotheus, and Telestes, dithyrambic 
poets, flourished. 

Sophocles, the grandson of the former, exhibited in 

his own person: he gained twelve victories. 

Strattidis Tlordpot. 

Xenarchus, the mimographus, son of Sophron, flou- 
rished at the court of Dionysius, during the 
Rhegian war. 

Aristophanis ’Ex«Anowdfovoat. 

Plato, the comic poet, exhibited. 

Aristophanis Todtos @’. It seems that there was 
now only one prize for comedy ; and the ten yopyyol 
supplied only five competitors for comedy. 

Antiphanes began to exhibit. He was at this time 
about twenty-one years of age. 

Death of Philoxenus, the dithyrambic poet. 

Anaxandrides, the comic poet, flourished. 

Eubulus exhibited comedy. 

Araros, the son of Aristophanes, first exhibited 
comedy. Araros had been introduced to the 
public by his father, thirteen years before. The 
exhibitions of Eubulus, Araros, and Anaxandrides, 
poets of the middle comedy, being referred by the 
erammarians to the 101st ‘Olympiad, and those of 
‘Antiphanes being after the 98th, we may infer 
from hence the period ‘at which the middle comedy 
was reckoned to commence. 

Astydamas the younger gains the first prize in tra- 
gedy. He was the fifth in descent from the 
younger sister of the poet Auschylus. 
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Aphareus began to exhibit tragedy. 

Dionysius gains the tragic prize with the Avzpa 
“ExTopos. 

Death of Timotheus, the musician. 

Alexis, the comic poet, flourished. 

Theodectes of Phaselis, the tragic poet: composed 
fifty dramas. Erinna flourished. 

Demosthenes yopnyos at the Dionysia of the archon 
Thessalus: thirty-two years of age. 

There are still three annual festivals of Bacchus, at 
which dramatic pieces were presented. Demosth. 
Mid. p. 517. dtav 1) trou 7 7d Avoviow év TTe- 
patel, Kai ol Kwp@ool, Kal of Tpary@dol, Kal % él 
Anvaiw Tropmh, Kat of Tpay@ool, Kal of Kwpwool, 
Kal Tots év dotet Atovuciots 1) Trot), Kal of TraidEs 
Kal 0 K@MLOS, KUL Ol K@@dol, Kal of Tpaywool. And 
they are mentioned in the order in which they 
occurred. 1. ta év Hepat: (at which Euripides 
had exhibited: Adlian. V. H. i. 13. TLevpasot 
ayovitougvou tov Evpuridov:) otherwise ta Kat’ 
aypovs: in Posideon. 2. ta Anvaca: otherwise 
ta év Aiuvats: in Anthesterion. Thue. ii. 15. 3. 
ta év’Aotet, otherwise Avoviova tpary@oots Kawvots. 
At this period the expense of tragic exhibitions 
was less than that of the yopos avépo@v. Dem. 
Med. p. 565. tparywdots Keyopnynké TroTE OUTOS, &yw 
52 avAntais avdpact. ; 

Heraclides, the comic poet, flourished. 

Anaxandrides, the comic poet, exhibits. 

Tragic tetralogie were still in use. 

Antiphanes still exhibits comedy ; being about sixty- 
one years of age, and having exhibited about forty 
years. 

Birth of Menander, of the new comedy: he lived 
fifty-one years. 

Aphareus exhibits tragedy till this year: in twenty- 
eight years he produced thirty-seven or thirty-five 
tragedies. 

Epigenes, the comic poet, flourished. 

Lycurgus, the orator, restored the credit of comic 
exhibitions at the Lenzan festival; and enacted 
honours for the three great tragic poets. 

Amphis exhibits the Koupiés. 

Philippides, the comic poet, flourished: he was one 
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of the six who were selected by grammarians as 
standards of the new comedy. 

Theodectes was already dead when Alexander visited 
Phaselis (in the winter of his first campaign in 
Asia), where he honoured his memory in a parti- 
cular manner. 

Stephanus, the comic poet, flourished. 

Philemon began to exhibit comedy, during the reign 
of Alexander, a little earlier than Menander. He 
lived to the age of ninety-six or ninety-seven 
years. Probable death of Antiphanes. 

‘Aynv, Spawa catupixov, exhibited in the camp of 
Alexander, on the banks of the Hydaspes, after 
the revolt of Harpalus. 

Timocles, the comic poet, called by Pollux x. 154. 
TOV vewTépwv Tis, continued to exhibit comedy 
after this date: since he ridiculed the leading 
orators for taking bribes from Harpalus. 

Menandri ‘Opy7: with which he was successful: 
being in his twenty-first year. 

Diphilus of Sinope: wrote 100 dramas. 

Alexidis “los. 

Alexidis Ilvpavvos. 

Alexis is still living in the time of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, and in the time of King Ptolemy. 
Supposed to have lived to the age of 108 years. 

Anaxippus flourished. 

Archedicus, the comic poet, was contemporary with 
Demochares, whom he satirised. 

Philippides, the comic poet, ridiculed the honours 
paid to Demetrius through the influence of Stra- 
tocles the demagogue. 

Demetrius, the comic poet, was contemporary with 
Seleucus, Agathocles, and Lachares. He there- 
fore belongs to the period of the new comedy. 

Death of Menander: et. fifty-two. 

Posidippus begins to exhibit. 

Sopater of Paphos still continued to exhibit comedy. 
He flourished more than forty years. 
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ON PROSODY; 


OR, 


THE QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES. 


A sHORT vowel before two consonants or a double letter, in the 
same or different words, is generally long. 

A short vowel before a mute and a liquid may be long or 
short * = as; 

pétp-a Os TedyE Feotol, TO yap mé-TPOV zoTIV ApLoTOV. 

A vowel is made short before another, but not necessarily, as 
among the Latins, if the vowel be doubtful: as, vrodwvaié. 

Long vowels and diphthongs may be short, if the following 
word begin with a vowel or diphthong: as, 


apn ev etapivn, OTe ———— I. B. 471. 


But no hiatus of this nature is admitted by Attic poets in 
Jambic and Trochaic verse. 
A long vowel or diphthong; with a vowel following, is some- 
times shortened in the middle of a word, particularly in dramatic 
oetry : as, olos, TotouTos, Trotd. 
A syllable formed by contraction, or crasis, 1s long: 
Tape, © akov ——— Soph. Ant. 282. 
@s Gv ToAOLTOY Tae avaKTop EvoEPElv. Kur. Tro. 85. 


The Doric a for 7 or ov is long. 

The folic a is short: as, vyuda didn, Il. DP. 130. 

A is long as the increment of genitive cases: as, Movoaar, 
Awvelao. 

It is long in the third persons of verbs in pe: as, Tieacr, 
Eagl. 

Derivatives and compounds generally retain the quantity of 
their primitives: as, vin, vixdw; Tip1), aTipos. 

A is long before ya in verbals derived from the first person 
of the preterite passive: as, 6paua, Spawa, pupaya, &c. 

A privative is generally short; except in some words of more 
than three syllables: as, a@@dvatos, axawatos, &c. 


* See below, on the Ictus Metricus. 
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TIav in the beginning of compound words is short: as, 7avd- 
TOT HOS, THVAX ALY. 

"Ts, ous and wdp are short in composition, from the gen. vos, 
aves, TUpOS: as, cUBwTNS, VpopBos, Tipavyns. 

A doubtful vowel, in the last syllable of the nominative, 
generally retains its quantity in the penultimate of the other 
cases: as, yuyas, ylyaot; Tinbas, TUpace ; axis, tOos, tot, &c. 

Neuters of the third declension 1 In a, as, ap, have the a short 
in the increasing cases: as, THATS, Kpeaow, véxTapos. | Except 
Képas, Képatos ; Kpas, Kpatos; dpzap, ppearos. | 

So also masculines and feminines in as: as Iladdados, pé- 
avos. 

And most nouns in & and yy: as, "ApaBos, avdaxos, from 
‘Apa, atra€. [Except doidvé, coxnv€, KIpvé, depts and yup. | 

The exceptions are, pa&, Owpag, ipak, xopdak, xvodak, peva€, 
mopaé, and all ending in a& pure: as, oia€. 

Genitives in avos are long, except SN: and péavos. 

The quantity of perfects middle must be learnt from the 
poets: some follow the analogy of the second aor.: as, éppacor, 
meppada: others retain the long vowel of the present: as, 7é- 
Tpaya, KEKpaya, KEKplyas Epplya. “BéBpiba, peprxa, &e. 

The third person plural in aov is alway slong: as, Te@vaou: so 
also the fem. participle in aca: as, oAécaca. 

The termination aoz, in the dative plural of nouns syncopated 
in the singular, is short: as, avépaow, matpact. 

Verbs in aw, preceded by a vowel or p, have the penult. of 
the future long: as, gam, @acw; dpaw, dpaow: otherwise short: 
aS, OTAW, CTATW; YéXaw, yEhacw. 

Verbs in avw have the penult. short: except tkavw and 
kiydva. POdvw is long in Homer, short in Attic writers. 

Nouns in awy lengthen the penult.: as, Mayawv, Hoceddawr, 
&e. 

Neuters in avoy shorten it: as, épyavov, dperavov, &c. 

A is long in most proper names in atys and atis: as Evdpa- 
TNS, Ayarns, Actaris, &e. 

Also in some proper names of the fem. gen. in ais, as Ndis, 
Adis, Itoreuais, “Ayais, &c. But masculines, as Kanrdis, 
Tavais, &c., have the penult. short. 

A in the end of words is short: as, wotpa, Tpamela, va, TETUPA, 
TuWacd, eTua. 

But a pure is long: as, Baowdéa from Bacidéws, AOnvda, 
Jea, piria, mrpopnteta ; except verbals in tpia: as, Yadrpid,and 
derivatives from adjectives 1 In ns? as, an Oeva : also the feminines, 
Mydeva, (épeta, ayyenteta, KMOELA, VATELA. 

Words ending in 6a: aS, Bacirwoa, Anda; in 0a: as, Suypasba, 
axav0a, except WOd ; in pa not preceded by a diphthong: as, 
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Kapa, THpPa, yapa, (except dyxupa, yédupa, dhupa, Kepavpa: :) 
and those which have a consonant before p: as, aypa, TeTpPa, 
aKéoTpa, palopa. 

All feminines from adjectives in os: except oud, TOTVLd, La, 
and pia. 

Duals in a of the first and second declensions: as Motca; and 
poetic vocatives: as Todvdaua, Aaodapa, 

Ay final is short: as, av, TAT a, mpoTrav, Atay, pédav, 
Toinoay, eTuYar : except masculines in av: as Tetay and Iav; 
the neuter adj. wav; accusatives of the first and second de- 
clensions (except from short nominatives: as, tpdmefav); ad- 
verbs: as, ary av, lav, mepay. 

Ap final is short: as, avtap, dvap, véxtap, waKap: except the 
monosyllables cap and yap. 

As final is long: AS, Aiveias, (as, Movcas, Tuas, Tana 5 
except in nouns increasing short in the gen.: as, wérds, psyas, 
NapTras, oes ; and accusatives plural of the third declension: 
as, Turavas, tumtovras: also in the second person of aorists and 
preterites: as, éruas, Térudas, TétuTras. 

A is long in numerals: as, tpsaxdctos, &e. 

It is short in patronymics in adns: as, UnAniadns, &e. 

Also in ady. in axis and aki: as, TOAAGKLS, TOTCAKL. 

Also in diminutives in advoy, axtov, aptov, attov: as, NoTrasuop, 
daTpaKtov, SovdapLor, Sopatvon, &c.: except those from long 
primitives : : as, Jo@paxtov, OlaKLoV, Kopaatov, &c. 

I is short in the increment of neuter nouns: as, “éAl, wéAtTOos ; 
and in genitives from nouns in és, ending in wos, sos, eros: 
except dais. 

Verbs in vw and we are generally long in the penult.: except 
tivo and d0ivw, which are long in Homer, short in the Attic 
tragic writers. 

Patronymics and other nouns in «7 are generally long: as, 
Nypwvn, Evnvivn, &c., OwTivn, aéivn, &e.: except eee and 
fem. adj. from masculines in wos: as, wuppivy, Kedpivn, &e. 

Also nouns in ers and etis: as, Ogpaitns, wectTns, paKxapitns, 
TONLTNS, ToAtTLS, veppitis, &c.: except some verbals: as, «pirns, 
Occ. 

I is generally short in diminutives in cov and cdsov: as, Kvpiov, 
Koupiovov, &e.: except (pwartdzor, apyupiovor, &e. N. B. The 
latter are formed from the diminutives (udtuop, apryupLov, and 
are by Attic crasis for (uatuidvop, apyupuidvor, &e. 

It is short also in adjectives in wos: as, av@perivos, Naivos, 
etdpivos, &e.: except dmwpives, opOpives, which however are also 
found with the penult. short. 

Also in derivatives in wows and eTos: as, Kpioes, KTioLs, &c., axpi- 
Tos, adGiros, &c.: in txos and wos: as, TpaxTIKos, vooTijos, &c. 
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Also in patronymics in téys: as, Neotopidns, &e. Diminu- 
tives in Leus: as, AvKidevs, "Epwrtidets, &c.: in tos: as, Zwiros, 
vautiros, &c. 

Comparatives in voy are short in Homer, long in Attic writers. 

Nouns in vey, increasing short in the gen., lengthen the 
penult.: as, Awdiwr, “Tzrepiwy, &c. ; increasing long, shorten it: 
as, Aevxariov, Monriwv. ’EXadnBoriov, &c. The penult. is 
common in Kpoviwr, Oplov. 

I final is short: as, ipi, dri, wédt, TUTTovot, Atayti, TiOnpt ; 
except contracted words: as, cvnott, wdott, wyTt for wnt: the 
Attics: as, 060, devpt, TavTt, vuvi, ovroot; also xpi, and the names 
of letters: as, &, 7. ; 

Ip final is short: as, tUmtovotv, zpiv, Tadiv; except wv, twos: 
as, pyyuwiv, and nouns of two endings: as, i, piv, AW, AKT, 
deAdiv. 

Is final is short: as, Tplis, 7oXts, dpwouBadis, Tupavvis. Except 
nouns of two terminations: as, ts, pls, Ais, aKTis, Sedpis. 

Dissyllables feminine in Zs, t50s, 100s: as, apis, avis, BadPis, 
KANLs, KUNLs, KpnTts, pEppets, oppayis. In dpus, making dpvios 
and épviGos, the termination 1s common. 

Polysyllables, with two short syllables before the last: as, 
Batpayis, Kadapts, Kavovis, &c. 

The reduplication of verbs in ps is short: as, dias, TEOnpe. 

T is short in polysyllable verbs in vas: except in the singular 
of the pres. act. and the third person plur. : as, Gevyvijut, Gevryvirer ; 
but in dissyllables it is long throughout: as, 6001, dvval, dvte, 
Z0UTAV, EOUTNY. 

The penult. of verbs in vw, vvw, upw, and vye, is generally 
long: as, Ovvw, Kipw, Bpvyw, &c. 

T is short in polysyllable nouns in vvy, and some in uTys: as, 

ynGoovrn, Bpadvtns, &c. 

Also in diminutives in vAos: as, JAKKUNOS, EpOTUAOS, &e. 

In most adj. in vvos and Upos: as, ynOocvvos, Tiavvos, wWuUpos, 
Broovpos, &e.: except toxupos, &e. 

Also in verbals in vows: as, Wows, hiots, yvats, &c. 

T is long 1 in verbals ending in vua, upos, UTS, UT@P: AS, Np, 
YULOS, PUTNP, peNvuT@p, &e.: : generally also in utos, uTns, and 
uTis: as, Kwxvtos, atpitos, puTos, puTis, mpecBiTns, pec Butts, 
&c. Except some derived from preterites: as, AvTOs, duTOs, JuTOs, 
gutos, &c.: and their compounds. 

T final is short: as, cv, yovv, yAuKv, ddKpU ; except imperfects 
of verbs in Uj? 88, 235, Epi, Ectryvu, Saivi. 

Tv final isshort: as, avy, TTONUD, Bpadvy ; ; except yur, mv, and 
accusatives from a long vs in the nominative: as, (Avy, iyOur, 
KAuTUV: also éevyvur, piv, &e. 

Tp final is long: as, wip, waprip. 
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Ts final is short: as, BaOus, mpéoBis, &c. ; except nouns which 
make os pure in the gen.: as, (Avs, iyOus, apis, &c.; monosyl- 
lables: as, wus; and verbs in pe: as, Gevyvis. 


OOOO Oe ees 


ON GREEK METRES. 


Metre, in its most extensive sense, means an arrangement of 
syllables and feet in verse, according to certain rules; and ap- 
plies not only to an entire verse, but to a part of a verse, or any 
number of verses. But a metre, in a specific sense, means a 
combination of two feet, and sometimes.one foot only. 

There are nine principal species of Greek metre: Iambie, 
Trochaic, Anapzstic, Dactylic, Ionic a majore, Ionic a minore, 
Choriambic, Antispastic, Pzeonic. 

These have received their respective names from the frequent 
occurrence in each of them of some particular foot. 


’ 


TABLE OF FEET. 











Pyrrhic vu 
! Spondee -- 
Of two syllables. Taine pe 
Trochee or Chorius -~vu 
Tribrach vuY 
Molossus a 
Dactyl -uye 
Anapeest ou = 
Of three syllables. Vaccine eae 
Antibacchius or Palimbacchius - - vu 
Amphibrachys un-vu 
Cretic or Amphimacer -vu- 
{ Proceleusmaticus wuuY 
Dispondeus ---- 
Diiambus veun 
Ditrocheus —vu-u . 
Choriambus —-uu- 
Antispastus vor 
Ionic a majore —-suy 
‘ Tonic a minore vu-n- 
Of four syllables. ee juss Bb 04) 
secundus vur-vy 
tertius uuu 
quartus es 
Epitritus primus SET ae 
secundus ee 
tertius --v- 


quartus ---v 
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In anapestic, iambic, and trochaic verse, a metre consists of 
two feet; in the remainder, one foot constitutes a metre. In 
anapestic, iambic, and trochaic verse, therefore, a monometer 
will contain two feet, a’ dimeter four, a trimeter six, &c.; 
whereas, in the other species of verse, a monometer will contain 
only one foot, a dimeter two feet, a trimeter three, &c. 

Some grammarians, in speaking of anapestic, iambic, and 
trochaic verse, use the term syzygy (cufvyia) or dipodia (durrodia) 
instead of metre, and in place of calling a verse monometer, di- 
meter, &c., describe it as consisting of one dipodia, or two 
dipodiea, &c. 

A verse is a certain number of feet disposed in a regular order, 
and forming a line of poetry. The term verse (versus) is derived 
from the verb vertere, ‘ to turn,” because verses being arranged 
in line, when the reader reaches the end of one, he must neces- 
sarily turn to the beginning of another. The Greek term is 
otixos, a rank or row, on account of the arrangement of the 
words; and from focus, half, and otiyos, comes yytaotixvor, 
hemistichium, “a hemistich” or “half a verse;” from 6és, twice, 
and otixos, comes dicruxov, a distich, &c. 

Scanning, or scansion, is the dividing of a verse into the feet 
of which it is composed, and the assigning of their proper quan- 
tity to the respective syllables of each foot. The term is 
derived from the verb scandere, to climb.”* 

Verses are denominated Acatalectic, Catalectic, Brachycata- 
lectic, Hypercatalectic or Hypermeter, and Acephalous. . 

An Acatalectic verse (otiyos axatadn«Tos) 1s one which con- 
tains its exact number of feet and syllables. The term is de- 
rived from a priv. and catadyyew, to cease or end ; and implies 
that the verse does not stop before it reaches its destined end, 
but proceeds onwards, and arrives at it, and is therefore full and 
complete. A Catalectic verse (ottyos KatadyxTos) is one which 
wants a syllable at the end to perfect the measure. The term 
is derived from xatadjyeuv, to cease; and implies that the verse 
does not reach its proper point of termination, but ceases or 
stops, as it were, by the way. A Brachycatalectic verse (atiyos 
Bpayveatddyxtos) is one which wants two syllables at the end 
to complete the measure. The derivation of the term is from 
Bpaxus, short, and karadjyew; and the name implies that the 
verse ends too shortly. A Hypercatalectic or Hypermeter verse 
(oT. UTEPKATANHKTOS, sive UTEpETpOS) is one which has something 
more than its just measure, whether this surplus be a syllable or 


* Hence we have the following epigram in Claudian (Ep 29. Zn Poda- 
gram) : 
Qu tibi cum pedibus ratio? quid carmina culpas ? 
Scandere qui nescis, versiculos laceras. 
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an entire foot. The former of these terms is derived from trép, 
above, and catadijyew; and denotes a verse which goes beyond 
its proper resting-place: the latter comes from é7régp, and pérpor, 
a measure. An Acephalous verse is one which wants a syllable 
at the beginning. The name is derived from a priv. and xehad), 
a head; and imples that the verse wants a head, or initial 
syllable. 

A composition in verse which consists of only one kind of 
metre is called, by grammarians, Carmen povoxwrov (from 
povos, solus, and K@Aov, membrum). If it contain two kinds of 
metre, it is termed d/kwAov; if three, tpikwAov; if four, TETpa- 
KoXov. So again, if it consist of independent verses which form 
no stanza, it is called yovdctpodpov (uovos and otpodn, versus) ; 
if it consist of stanzas containing each two verses, it is termed 
dictpopov; if of stanzas of three verses, tplatpodov; if of 
stanzas of four verses, tetpdotpodov. Thus the first ode of the 
first book of Horace is povdxwrov povdctpodov ; the second of 
the same book, décwdov tetpdotpopor; the third, décwdov Sicrpo- 
gov; the fifth, tpiékwXov tetpdatpodor, &e. 

Where a verse of a given species consists of two feet and a 
half, it is called a penthemimer, as consisting of five half-feet ; if 
of three feet and a half, a hephthemimer, as consisting of seven 
half-feet. 

A stronger notation or marking of some one time is called 
the ictus. After the example of Bentley, we call that time in 
which the ictus is, the arsis, and those times which are without 
the ictus, the thesis. This use of the terms seems to be autho- 
rised by Priscian and by Martianus Capella, who deduce them 
from the elevation and depression of the voice. 
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A pure iambic senarius, or trimeter, consists of six iambi*: as 
manat | cvvq||yérovr|ta Kai || wéTpoluévor. 


3 


Such was the metre of the old writers, Archilochus, Solon, 
Simonides. The tragic writers, from the necessity of lessening 


* The term Iambus (Yeufos) is de- of its having been originally used in 
rived by some etymologists from Satire. 
idmrw, to injure or attack; on account 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. Hor. A. Poe: 
Parios ego primus iambos 
Ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 
Archilochi, non res et agentia verba Lycamben. Epist. i, 19—21. 
Archilochus was a native of Paros. nosis iambis, ‘injurious, abusive.’ See 


See Epode vi. 13. Similarly in Od.i. Scholia on Hephest. p. 157. Gaisf. 
16., Horace uses the epithet crimi- 169. Lips. 
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the labour of composing under such restrictions, introduced cer- 
tain licenses. First: the admission of a spondee into the uneven 
places : 
9 otlrotrodlewv Kav | médq@ || Kotras | 2yeuv. 
Secondly: the substitution of a tribrach for an iambus, as being 
isochronous: in the first foot: 
ayeté | Tov aBpov 6y mot ev Tpola moda: 
in the 2d: tpuyy|pa trépt | tpuxnpov siwévnv xpoa: 
in the 3d: éde@v Aakic|uar’ add|Kuw’ OABiows yeu: 
in the 4th: vrodw te detEw THv|d= waxalprwrépav : 
or 5th: adXous Tupavvous avtov dv|ra Baci|héa.* 


Thirdly: the resolution of the spondee in the first foot into a 
dactyl: 
ovK api|@wov GdAws ANN’ vIreptatovs Ppvyav. 
or anapest : / 
Piroti|utas Tat, wn ov y, adiKos 7 eos: F 
in the third into a dactyl only: 
pvacotot ve|tois Baci|\uKav éx Swpatov : 


but in the fifth into neither: hence the following verse is ob- 
jectionable : 

xp?) O€ c& NaBodoay TOVde oal|yov Vvéealyev7 : 
Porson reads evyev7. 


Thus a tragic senarius admits an iambus into any place; a » 
tribrach into any place except the sixth; a spondee into the 
first, third, and fifth; a dactyl into the first and third ; and an 
anapest into the first alone; according to this scale : — 


* Verses constructed like the fol- place, are objectionable in point of 
lowing, with a tribrach in the fourth rhythm: 


axOewd bev or TaA|AOTpia | Kplvew Kaka. Hec. 1222. 
AaBoy yap éAdrns ovp|aviov | &kpoy KAddov. Bacch. 1064. 
So when a tribrach in the fourth syllable precedes: as, 
place is an entire word, and a mono- 
Kovdels evapyijs GAN | Epuye | Td wh eidevan. Antig. 263. 
See Porson Med. 139. 
Also the following with a tribrach in the fifth place: \ 





| 
Sadual, ewot yap Savuar’ eo|ri ra we|pa cov. Iph. A. 746. i 
vat, mpos yevelou o avTdue|cOa dvd| plrw. 1142. 
ei uj ce obow Aavatda\o% dic | uaxns. 1297. 


+ “This anapest in the first foot, in Eur. Or. 888. em r@|5e 8 aydpeve 
in the more ancient tragedy, to the Avounins tvat.”— Hermann on Metres, 
time of the cighty-ninth Olympiad, p. 34. Seager’s translation. See Eur. 
could not consist of several words: as_ Alc. 385, 
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I! 
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The tragic poets, however, do not often admit more than two 
trisyllabic feet into the same verse; never, it is supposed, more 
than three. * 

The process by which Porson infers the inadmissibility of an 
anapest beyond the first foot is this: If true with respect to the 
third, it must be so with respect to the fifth; for the fifth does 
not even admit of a dactyl, to which the third has no antipathy ; 
therefore a fortiori, if the latter refuse admittance to an anapest, 
the former must also. But the instances in which an anapest 
is found in the third place are so few in number, and either re- 
quire or easily admit of emendation (as Porson has shown by 
collecting and criticising them), that no doubt can remain on 
that point. The second and fourth feet, bemg more pure in 
their nature, must of course be subject to the same restrictions. 

But, in the case of proper names, the exclusion of the anapzest 
was found to be a great inconvenience; for such names as 
"Acporn, ’Avtiyovn, Iduyéveca, Naopédwv, Airysadevs, Avopouayn, 
&c., and the oblique cases of “Im7réAutos, Neomrodguos, &c., were 
incapable of being introduced into a verse composed after the 
regular manner; the tragic poets, therefore, occasionally trans- 
gress the ordinary rules, and admit an anapest, included in a 
proper name, into the second, third, fourth, or fifth place. t 


* The lines of Horace, A. P. 251—258. on the structure of iambic lines, 
should be noticed : 


Syllaba longa brevi subjecta, vocatur lambus, 
Pes citus; unde etiam Trrimetris accrescere jussit 
Nomen iambeis, quum senos redderet ictus, 

Primus ad extremum similis sibi. Non ita pridem, 
Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 
Spondeos stabiles in jura paterna recepit, 
Commodus et patiens ; non ut de sede secunda 
Cederet aut quarta socialiter. 


“¢ Whence also it ordered the name 
Trimeters to be given to Iambics, al- 
though it yielded six beats, from first 
to last like itself:’ the meaning is, 
that though six beats were yielded, 
or, in other words, six tambi arranged 
in a verse, yet, owing to the rapidity 
of the foot, these six only formed 
three metres, i.e. a trimeter iambic 
line.” — Anthon. Thus also in Serm. 
i. 10.41. Pollio regum Facta canit 
pede ter percusso. 


+ Elmsley, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view (No. 37.), considers that the 
names of places similarly formed were 
included in this license, but is doubt- 
ful with respect to patronymics ; and 
therefore objects to Porson’s emend- 
ation of Soph. Phil. 1333. °AckAnmd- 
Saw 8& Tov Tap’ jw evtvxév: he pre- 
fers, kot roi rap huty evruxev “AoKAn- 
mov. The same writer has also 
observed that the plays of A’schylus 
afford only one instance of the ana- 
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It was unlawful to divide this anapest among different words: 
hence the following verse is corrupt : 


ereEe © & Inpoxtov "Ap|reut mat Avos: 


/ 


read, ZAs&e 6, @ Inpoxrov’ “Aptewss Acos. 


Anapests are also sometimes found in the case of proper 
names, which do not require this license; such verses are con- 


demned by Elmsley: 


arworounv | Mévédale Tur|dapeds | d6de. 
os ets |Mivvailot maar Sia payns pod. 
Neom|rorEuos | yapety viv, ov yapst Tore. * 


éxtnoal ‘Inmodapevav Oilvouaov | crave. 


Iph. T. 825. 


Elmsley reads éA@v from Pind. Ol. i. 142. 


An iambic verse has two principal Cesuras; the Penthemi- 


meral, and the Hepthemimeral ; 
Of the first Casura there are four 


the latter the fourth, foot. 
kinds : — 


= 


the former dividing the third, 


. When the first syllable of the third foot is a short syllable: 


klvouvos éoye | Sopt receiv ‘ENAqViKe. 


2. When a short syllable, after elision: 
matnp Ww sitrot | IdXlov telyn tréco: 


3. When it is a long syllable: 


rurrav iv Aiéns | ywopls OKicTtat Jeov : 
4, When a long syllable, after elision: 
Kal TevEeTat TOVd | od’ adwpntos Pidov. 


Of the second Cesura there are many kinds. 


1. When it occurs at the end of a word of two or more syl- 


lables, without elision : 


ce A A \ , iy 
KG) VEKPOV Kevopuava | Kal OKOTOU TUAAS. 


2. With elision : 


TOAA@Y AOyov evpHyual” | WaoTE pun Iavetv. 


pest, S. c. Th. 575. aarjy 7 &piocrov 
udytw, "Au|pixpew | Biay. In ZMsch. S. 
ce. Th. 484. 543. the proper name was 
originally introduced by substituting 
a choriambus (-vy-) in the place 
of the first dipodia. Blomfield has 
corrected these passages into (uéy’) 
‘ImmouédovTos, K. T. A. and (mais) TMap- 
Cevorraios, K. T. A. 

* “To the time of the 89th Olym- 
piad, the tragedians admitted an ana- 
pest in those proper names only, 


which it would have been otherwise 
absolutely impossible to adapt to the 
verse ; after that Olympiad, even in 
such as, by a different collocation of 
the words, might have been brought 
into the verse without the necessity 
of an anapeest: thus Eur. Hel. 87. 
TeAaudv’ Sarauls 8& marpls 7 Spapacd 
9 
Me. 


—Hermann on Metres, p. 34. Seager. 
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3. When the short syllable is an enclitic: 

, \ ” , > / > 
Kelvyn yap @Ascév vw | eis Tpolav 7° dre. 

4. When not an enclitic, but a word which cannot begin a 
sentence : 

TUuBov de Bovdoiuny av | aEcovpevov. 

5. When the word refers to what has preceded, but might 
begin a sentence: 

b) \ \ - \ A A bg PL 
émrel TATHpP vUTOS aos | Ov Ipnveis aE. 

6. When, in the same case, the short syllable is formed by - 
elision : 

GXN ovT’ guol KadOv 708’ | EoTW ovTE coi. 

7. When there is a pause or break in the sense after the 
third foot, succeeded by a monosyllable, without elision : 

GXN ov TONS oTUYEl, ov | TYUnTELS VEKPOD ; 
8. Under the same circumstances, with elision: 
dtav yap ev hpovns, TOP | syncs od vev. 

In the two last cases, the rhythm is less pleasant; but, as Her- 
mann remarks, it is adapted to solemn and impassioned language. 
Another fon of the senarius is denominated by Porson, the 
Quasi-Cesura. This takes place when the third foot suffers 
elision, either in the same word, or with the addition of 9’, 8, 

> s. ’ 
re - 7 a \ / : i & SDs / 
KevTette pny peldecO | ey *téxov Ilapuw. 
yuvac€t TrapGevors 7 | a@oBXEeTTTOS péTa. 

Verses of the following kind, in which the third and fourth 
feet form whole words, or parts of words, are very rare: 

Mevérae, pur) | yvopas | brroloticas copds. Soph. Aj. 1091. 

Opyxnv tepa\cavtes | woyis | TONA@ Trove. Asch. Pers. 515.* 

The following canon is, however, scrupulously observed: The 
third and fourth feet must not be included in the same word: there- 
fore this verse is not allowable : 

a& Tov Bonrors | vupoxtdrrocs | Sueyeiwepov. 

So also in Aisch. Pers. 507. ctpatos trepa KpuaTadhoniyya Ova 
mopov: transpose thus: xpvotaddorfya Sia Topov otpatos Trepa. 

Verses without Cesura are not unfrequent, where the several 
feet are contained in separate words; as Soph. Cid. R. 598. 

TO yap Tuy adtots atravT évtadO A. 

* Porson suggests that the heavi- play affords the following instances of 
ness of this line is intended to express verses similarly constructed: 256. 
the labours undergone by the Persian 358. 471. 509. 525. See also Choéph. 


army: this, as Blomf. remarks, seems 881. Agam, 945. 
too great a refinement; for the same 
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There is another kind of Cesura, which Porson denominates 
the Pause: this regards the division in the fifth foot; the rule 
is this: Ifa senarius end in a word which forms a cretic, and a 
word of more than one syllable precede, the fifth foot must be an 
iambus: or more briefly thus, as given by Elmsley; The jirst 
syllable of the fifth foot must be short, if it end a word of two or 
more syllables: hence the following verse is objectionable : 


KpUTTOVTAa xEipa Kal Tpdca|rov Toup|Tadw: read Zumadw. 


The rule is the same, when the cretic is resolved into a trochee 
and a syllable; or a long syllable and an iambus; provided the 
long syllable be an article or a preposition, or any word which 
belongs more to what follows than what goes before. 

The exception is, when the second syllable of the fifth foot is 
a monosyllable incapable of beginning a verse: such as ay, ad, 
yap, dé, 6, “ev, wnv, odv, together with all enclitics, except pro- 
nouns, when emphatic: 

Ady’ el 08 TravT elpynKas, nuty av | yapu. 
CTEVOMLEV, EYKOVOMLEV, T)'YOU poe | yEpov. 

a & év0ad eiyov ayal’, dxovoov pov | watep. 
Zow dpsvav Aéyovea TrelOw viv | Moyo. 

Tt TapOevever Sapov, 2€ov cot | ydpov. 

Biov & zraitav sipt’ ayvptns tus | NaTpis. 
ZUTpNTOV, @ yevvate’ Kay@ ToL | TrOTE. 

olov Té wor TAGS zoTl* Ivntots yap | yépa. 
Kal col ye ToUpyov ToUmov eoTas Oi) | Bpayv. 
HOV OVK ONE Kal TOVdE ; SOEN yoo | Eun. 

ov & yuw 7 prcovoa, ucts pev | Novo. 

el ot Aeyous THY OrpLy, Eloi av | TOTE. 


But this verse is faulty: 

Kat yns dirns dyOoet KpvhOG kat Tao ; 
because cai is a monosyllable capable of beginning a verse. 

The particle dv is of most frequent occurrence in this position, 
with respect to which it must be observed, that it invariably 
immediately follows its verb, which always suffers elision, as 
Eur. Phoen. 1642: 

éyw 02 vale o ovK édcaiw adv xOova. 

Dissyllables, in which the vowel of the second syllable of the 

fifth foot is elided, are considered as monosyllables : 


oTola Kaas Opvos, bTrws Thad | oma. 


The following verses are not actual exceptions to the above 
rule: 
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et & éyxpatets hev'youow, ovdsy Set Trovety. 

> pos ’ \ \ aX / 

apuhotepov arrorepOEv yap ovdev IaTEpov. 

ny © eyyvs EXOn Iavatos, ovdels BovnNETat. 

Ssol S dtav Tysdowy, ovdév det hirov. 


“ag In these instances, ove sis, ovo év, ought to be written for 
ovoeis, ovdev: this may be inferred from the fact, that the par- 
ticle ay is often inserted between ovd’ and eis. In the time of 
Aristophanes, or earlier, the Attic writers were in the habit of 
writing o¥éé eis and woe eis. Thus also Fev and tuw are to be 
written for 7yiv and tutv: and the second syllable is to be 
considered short, as is frequently, if not always, the case in So- 
phocles : 


7) voos Evert oUTLS Dp eyyevns 3 
Tas yap TLS NVA TODTO Y Tuy éuTropwr. 


This canon is as applicable to those verses in which the first 
syllable of the fifth foot is a monosylable which cannot begin a 
verse, as to those in which it terminates a word of two or more 
syllables: hence this verse 1s wrong: 

Soph. Cid. C. 115. Tivas Xoyous épodaw; év yap TO pabéiv: 

read, ev 6 T@ pabetv. 


It may be laid down as a general rule, that the first syllable 
of the fifth foot must be short, if followed by the slightest 
pause or break in the sense; hence in Soph. Cid. C. 505, for 

TouKelUev adaous, w Egvn, TODS’ Hy Oé Tov, 


read, tovxeiOev dros, @ Efvn, TO0”* Hv S€ Tov.* 


Thus it appears that there are only three cases in which the 
foot may be a spondee: 

. When both syllables are contained in the same word. 

i When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyllable 
which is capable of beginning a verse, and which is not disjoined 
from the following syllable by any pause im the sense. 

3. When the second syllable is a monosyllable, which, by 
being incapable of beginning a sentence or a verse, 1s In some 
measure united to the ] pr eceding syllable. 


* The following lines, which appear 
to violate this canon, are left uncor- 
rected by Porson: 

Hee. 717. qucts wev obv edpuev, ovde 

Wavouey. 

Androm. 347. gevye 7d TavT7ns oo- 

pov? GAAG WevoeTal. 

Iph. A. 531. nae ds taéorgy Spa, 


= , 
KeTa Wevdoual, 


Guide. 


Mr. Tate (in the Class. J. No. 45. 
p- 167.) contends that these are not 
real exceptions, but that from the 
short vowel being combined in pro- 
nunciation with the double letter 
(oddercavouer, GAAGTOEVTETAL, KATATOEU= 
Soua) the termination becomes quin- 
que-syllabic: which is not unusual : 
Pheen. 32. étavdpovuevos, 53. cvykoimwe- 
bevy. 
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The use of the iambic monometer is very rare among all 
poets. It occurs, however, in systems of dimeters oftener than 
elsewhere. 

Dimeters were used by lyric poets, tragedians, and comedians. 

The tragedians, when they use systems of this kind, are ac- 
customed to conclude them with a verse of another species, as 
Kurip. Orest. 988. 


e/ / lal ° n 
O0ev Spore Tots éwot- 
9S Date / 
ow AO apa TrodvaToVos, 
/ / 
oyeupa Troyuvioct Maiados Toxov 
\ 
TO KpvaopanXov apvos OTOT’ 
, \ ’ \ 
éyéveTo TEpas ONOOV ONOOV > 
, € / 
’Atpéos | im7oPolra. 


le gut||tur 





This metre is used by Horace: Epod. 3. 12. Seni 
fre|@erit. 

Monom. hypereat. ypuoewy | évor||rpwv. Hee. 913. 

Dim. brachycat. téxver | gudv || pvrAag. 1066. 

Dim. catal. ddracl|ropar || Tus oifis. 936. 

Dim. hypereat. atpzuds | 10% ro|;yov azro|dos Ef’ Ol[re. Or. 150. 
Hor. Od. i. 37, 15. Rede|git in || veros | timo]|res. 

Trim. brachyeat. Gvyév|ra razd|jorrouov a||Sovdv. Pheen. 348. 

Trim. catal. ydpev alydpeo||rov eis | Szovds || didod|oa. 1771. 
Asin Hor. Od. ii. 18. Vocaltus at||que non | voca||tus auldit. 
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The ecatalectic tetrameter trochaic may conyeniently be con- 
sidered as consisting of a cretic, or a first or fourth pon, pre- 
fixed to a trimeter iambic. 


. = -_ > , 7 / e / > ie. 
Cretic: Sacoov 7 pw | exphy mpoBaivewy, ixounv Sv aoreos. 
Ist pron: @s viv ixé|tsvow ps c@oat" TO ye Sixatov @S EVEL. 
4th pron: idtov 4 | Kowdy roritats eripepeov eyKANME TL3 


But this trochaic senarius (so to speak) admits no anapest even 
in the first place, and must have the penthemimeral cesura. 
Indeed the break there is as decisive as if the verse were divided 
into two lines; so that not only is it inadmissible for a compound 
word to be broken, but not even an article or a preposition is 
suffered to terminate the fourth foot; thus the following verse is 
illegitimate : 
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tadra pow| SurrH mépyy’ alppactos eat ev dpsot: 


read, tadra pot | wépypmy’ appactos | éorw év ppeolv dumdy.* 


The rule respecting the pause is also scrupulously observed : 
for instance, in Eur. Hel. 1648. Oldvrep 1) | Sten Kenever p’* GD’ 
aglicrac@’ | éerod@y. Porson reads adiorac’. Anapests are 
admissible only in the even places. The following is a seale of 
this metre : T 


Li 2. 3. 4. 3. 6. We 8. 
= | = | = —V || =a Ne - 
vuy uuy | vuy vuy | vuy yyy uuy 
=i a ba jae al 
v= | Peer uv || 


As the tragic trimeter iambic admits anapests when con- 
tained in proper names, so the tragic tetrameter trochaic 1s 
supposed to admit dactyls in similar circumstances, and for the 
same reason, in every foot but the fourth and last. Only two 
instances, however, are to be found: viz. Eur. Iph. A. 882. 


ree Sai eat ae eT chy / / Dy / 
eis ap’ | "Ipiyelverav “EXgvns voortos Hv Tempapéevos : 
and 1352. ravres"EXAnves* otpatos 5é | Mippidd|ver odor raphy. 


Although in iambic verse it is unlawful to divide the anapests 
between two words, yet in trochaic Porson does not object to 
the following lines, in which the dactyl is thus broken: 


avyyovey T elunv IlvAa|Snv te Tov Tade EvvdpovTd jor. 
ov mp av dei|E@ Aavaloior maou Tayyeypappeva. 
xirlov cdp|yov Ilpta|wou te medio gumdjoas Sopos. 


In fact, if a cretic be taken from the beginning, we obtain 
_trochaic senarii of the same description with iambic, im which 
unnecessary anapests are admitted, which Porson seems dis- 
posed to allow; such as, 


amwdounv Mevérae 'Tuvdapews 06¢. 


But as the Edinburgh Reviewer (Elmsley) objects to the latter, 
so he does to the former kind of verse: the first instance he thus 





* The following line of Sophocles 
Hermann considers to be excused by 
a change of person, the cxesura being 
affected by the pause in the recit- 
ation: Phil. 1402. 

N. ef doxei, orelxwuev. &. & yevvatoy 

elpykaws Eros. 

+ “The later tragedy, which took 
its rise about the eighty-ninth Olym- 
piad, was not only more negligent 
about rhythm in general, but immo- 


L 


derate also in resolutions, so that it 
even admitted disyllabie words into a 
tribrach. Eur. Orest. 736. 

xpdvios’ GAN buws Taxsora | KaKds 

ep|wpdlyn pidoas. 

The more ancient did not indulge 
themselves in this, except in pre- 
positions, and certain other words 
closely connected, as dia Kaxov, 6 Be 
toiade.” — Hermann on Metres, ed. 
Seager, p. 27. 
2 
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corrects: Evyyovov T guy, Tpirov Te, K. T. A Cf. Eur. Hipp. 
1004. The third thus: yird@v dpywv ro Ipidpou medio, x. T. X. 
The third, Porson remarks, may be read either, Ov, apiv av 
detEw ye Aavaois, or, Ov, mplv av deiEw Aavaidais, K. T. 2. 

An intelligent writer in the Classical Journal, No. 45. p. 166., 
has noticed another nicety in the construction of trochaics: viz. 
that if the first dipodia be contained in whole words, the second 
foot must be a trochee: thus, ¢avepos obtws | eEedeyyOels devhos 
as eins dow is an objectionable verse: so also in Eur. Iph. A. 


1340. 

tiva 68 devyers | Téexvov; “Ayirréa TOvd’ idsiv aioyvvomat, 
we must read, 

Tl O&, TEKVOY, hevryers; “AKUANEd, K. T. Dr. 


See also Kidd, in “ The Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms of 
Porson.” 


Other varieties of trochaic verse are: 


Monom. acat. or basis trochaica: aoté|vaxrtos. 

Monom. hypercat. or penthem. ti 767’ av|aoéal|vets. Hee. 183. 

Dim. brachycat. or ithyphallic : daxti|Aois z|/Atooe. Orest. 
143d. 


Sometimes a cretic or 4th peon is combined with this 
metre: 


Eur. Alc. 471. 612. Tor apig | veptépa TE KOTO. 
anipsvov | IIndiov Kpatvvet. 
Dim. catal. or hephthem. tv a\zopOy||\r@v wots. Kur. Hee. 
894, 
So in Horace: Non elbur, ne||que aure|tim. 
A spondee sometimes begins, sometimes ends, a verse of 


this kind: 


Alisch. Ag. 158. Zevs, 6s | tus wot’ éotiv, ei TOS av- 
TO pirov KEKNN|MEVOs 
ToOTO vey TpOooevveTt oo. 

Kum. 322. wadtep, & pw etuxtes @ | waTEp. 


In dimeter trochaics, as in dimeter iambics, the tragedians 


are accustomed to begin or to end with some ie num-— 
bers: 


Eur. Orest. 996. dev Zous To Te TrEpwTOoV 
e / 2 ef 
adtouv meTéBarev appa 
Tay Tpos éoTrépav KédevOov, 
oupavov TpocappLocaca 
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Dim. hypercat. as gyn’ 6 || roo\ras Ial|pis. Orest. 1408. 

Trim. brachycat. @ téxvov, ré||kvov Tal\Nawvas || uatpos. Hee. 
688. 

Trim. catal. xar@a|vet, Kal|kos o° alrroxrei||vet mrolots. Orest. 
1467. 

Trim. acatalect. Bentley on Cic. Tuse. iii. 12. affirms that 
this metre is unknown to Tragedy and Comedy. Gaisford 
thinks that the two following are legitimate instances: 


ai? aledrailla talyuppal|oros wé|Netas. Soph. Cid. C. 1081. 
Kai Kalotyn||rav Tri|KkvooTi||kTav olradov. 1092. 
Trim. hypercat. 7A@6v | ets 56|'uovs, tv | avl a\|kacta | cot 


rz|lyo. Eur. Or. 1397. 
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** Anapests are a inetre, from their nature, adapted to accom- 
pany a firm vigorous step. The equality in respect of quantity 
between the Arsis and Thesis in the metre, between the stronger 
and the weaker portion of the rhythmical beat, gives it a staid 
and measured character. The reason why the arsis follows the 
thesis is, because, by the natural law of the human pace, in 
advancing a step, the stronger foot remains stationary in order 
to propel the body: when the impulse is given, the foot follows 
after it, and does this with the more weight and force the more 
the body is accustomed to depend for its motion on that foot 
principally. For this reason the march-songs of the Greeks 
were in general anapxstic; and agreeably with this arrange~ 
ment, it is found that, wherever anapests occur in Greek Tra- 
gedy, they accompany a steady pacing or march. This may be 
proved to be the case almost without exceptiom. It is in ana- 
pests that the Chorus sings at its entrance, at its exit, and when 
it moves towards a person or accompanies him. Every where 
they remind us of those marches or battle-songs of the old 
Dorians (2uBarnpiot matdves), the very acclamation in which 
(2hehed éXeded) accorded with the anapestic rhythm in which 
they were composed. In those long series of anapestic systems 
which we find at the beginning of the Persians, Suppliants, and 
Agamemnon of Alischylus, we may perhaps see the: original form 
of the Parodos, strictly so called: that is to say, of the entrance 
of the Chorus into the orchestra drawn up in regular form, by 
rank and file.” — Miller’s EHumenides, p. 70. 

The dimeter anapestic is the measure most frequently used ; 
occasionally a monometer is introduced; but every legitimate 
system ends with a pareemiac, that is, a dimeter catalectic. A 
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dactyl and a spondee are frequently substituted for an anapest 
in this metre; very rarely, a proceleusmatic (vy vv), but not 
in legitimate systems. See Eur. Or. 1492, 1493. Porson has 
remarked, that in dimeter anapestics a dactyl is very seldom 
(rarissime) placed immediately before an anapest, so as to cause 
a concourse of four short syllables. This, as Hermann remarks, 
is true when the dactyl and anapest are in the same dipodia; 
otherwise not: as in Hee. 114. 


if’ “Ayapéeuvovos || ixétes yovaTwv. 


But in tetrameter anapestics no genuine instance of this license 
occurs.* 

In a system, this peculiar property is to be observed; that 
the last syllable of each verse is not common, but has its quan- 
tity subject to the same restrictions as if the foot to which it 
belongs occurred in any place of the verse. This connexion, 
technically called the cuvadeva, was first observed by Dr. 
Bentley.f Whenever a hiatus occurs, the vowel or diphthong 
must be shortened: as podca Kai iuiv, NelreTal buov. 

The verse is considered most harmonious when each dipodia 
ends with a word; except in the catalectic verse, where the 
ending of a dactylic hexameter is preferred. This also some- 
times admits a dactyl into the first place; ov« amouovaoy TO 
yuvaixkov. Its final syllable is also common. But in the last 
place but one, an anapest alone is allowed.t When the mono- 
meter or anapestic base occurs, it generally immediately pre- 
cedes the parcemiac. 

These verses are constructed after the following scales: 

ANAPJESTIC 


DIMETER ACATALECTIC. 





BASIS ANAPASTICA 5; OR, MONOMETER ACATALECTIC. 


vuU- 


eas I) 
| 


-—-—_ | a 


* Tn both kinds of anapestic verse, dimeter iambics, dimeter trochaics, 


dactyls are admitted with much 
greater moderation into the second 
than into the first place of the di- 
podia : in Soph. Cid. C. 1766. rair’ 
oo exAve datpuwv judy, Kimsley reads 
exAvev. 

+ The same flaw is observed in 


dimeter cretics, and dactylic tetra- 
meters. 

{ A few pmceptions occur: as in 
Misch. Pers. 2., Agam. 374., Suppl. 8. 
irmev 7 cae: | Sad0elene 
Bédos HALB.0v | oKnwet| ev. 
Wipe mworcws | yracPer| oar. 
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PARCEMIACUS 5 OR, DIMETER CATALECTIC. 


baa) 








The rhythm is violated, as the Edinburgh Reviewer remarks, 
when the three last syllables of a word, which are capable of 
standing in the verse as an anapest, are divided between a 
dactyl and the following foot; since it thus becomes rather 
dactylic than anapestic; as in the following examples: 


4Esch. Prom. 1067=1104. Bl. rods mpoddtas yap pwiceiv 
eua0ov: read, TOUS Yap Tp. fl. EU. 
Choéph. 1068. TladoSopor pév rpatov bripéar. 
Soph. Cid. C. 1754. @ técvov Alyéws tpocritvopév cot: 
read, ool Tp. 
Eur. Med. 160. @ peydra Ogu, kat trorve ”Apreue. 
1408. °AAX’ orroaov y' obv Tapa Kal Sivapat. 
Suppl. 980. Kai wav Jarauas tacd écopa &7. 
Iph. A. 28. ov« ayapac tadr’ avdpos apiotéos. 


But the instances are too numerous to warrant a decision 
against their genuineness. 
Other varieties are the following: 


Monom. hypercat. or penthemimer: 6dpi 64 | dépi srép || oav. 
Hee, 897. 

Dim. brachycat. xpivet | tpiooas || waxapov. 641. 

Dim. catal. on two syllables. woot z€|avicail|ui di’ ai|Ozpos. 
Pheen. 166. 

Dim. hypercat. ov@ 6 malpa tov’ Axé|lpovTa I2\6s avaollowr. 


Soph. El. 184. 


COMIC METRES. 


The comic senarius admits anapwsts into every plece but the 
sixth, and a dactyl into the fifth; but here likewise a tribrach or 
dactyl immediately before an anapxst is inadmissible. Czasuras 
are neglected, and a spondee admitted into the fifth place with- 
out restrictions. 

Respecting the comic tetrameter catalectic, Porson gives the 
following rules: that the fourth foot must be an iambus or tri- 
brach!; that the sixth foot admits an anapest?; but that the 
foot preceding the catalectic syllable must be an iambus, unless 
in the case of a proper name, when an anapest is sometimes al- 
lowed? ; in this case, the same license is- allowed in the fourth 
foot. # 
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Tpariara pev yap. Eva. | ye TW! | abeioev eyKarupas. 
OvY HTTOV 7) voV of NadodvTes* 7|A(BLos” | yap 700d. 
éyéveto Meravirras Trobv, Patdpas Te, Un|verornv® | dé. 
Tav vov yuvatkov IIn|vedorny,* | Paidpas 8 arakaracas. 


The Edinburgh Reviewer is of opinion that in this kind of 
verse the comic poets admit anapzsts more willingly and fre- 
quently into the first, third, and fifth places, than into the second, 
fourth, and sixth; but that Porson is mistaken in restricting _al- 
together to the case of proper names the use of anapests in the 
fourth place. 

The cesura generally takes place at the end of the fourth 
foot. 

« Aristophanes occasionally introduces a very elegant species 
of verse, which we are willing to mention in this place, because 
it differs from the tetrameter iambic only in having a cretic or 
pon in the room of the third dipodia, and because it 1s frequently 
corrupted into a tetrameter iambic by the insertion of a syllable 
after the first hemistich. In technical language, it is an asynar- 
tete, composed of a dimeter iambic and an ithyphallic. It is 
called Evpurissiov teccapscxawexacvdraBov by Hephestion, 
ch. 15., who has given the following specimen. of it : 


‘E@os avix’ immotas | 2&éXapapev aornp. 


Twenty-five of these verses occur together in the Wasps of Ari- 
stophanes, beginning with y. 248.”— Edin. Rev. No. 37. p. 89. 

In dimeter iambics, the comic poets, with the exception of 
the catalectic dipodia, appear to admit anapests into every place, 
but more frequently into the first and third, than into the second 
and fourth. The quantity of the final syllable of each dimeter, 
as in anapestics, is not common. . Like the tragic, the comic te- 
trameter trochaic may be considered as a common trimeter iambic, 
with a cretic or pon prefixed; but this trochaic senarius admits, 
although rarely, a dactyl in the fifth piace, and a spondee sub- 
, ject to no restrictions. The verse is divided, as in tragedy, into 
two hemistichs, by a cesura after the fourth foot. The come- 
dians agree with the tragedians in excluding dactyls except in 
proper names. In three verses Aristophanes has twice intro- 
duced a proper name by means of a choriambus (-vv-), and 
once by an Jonic a minore (vv --) in the place of the regular 
trochaic dipodia : 


Ach. 220. Kai ranraie | Aaxparidy | 70 cxédos Baptverat. 
Equ. 327. [patos av; 6 0 | ‘Iridapod | Ne(Betar Oebpevos. 
Pac. 1154. Muppivas aitnoov 2& Ato|yivasod trav | captipov. 
The laws respecting dimeter anapestics are in general accu- 
rately observed by comic writers. Aristophanes in two or three 
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instances has neglected the rule of making each dipodia end with 
a word: Vesp. 750. 


“Iv 6 xnpué dyct: tis aayjdilotos; avotacbo. 


The anapestic measure peculiar to Aristophanes consists of 
two dimeters, one catalectic to the other. 

"ANN dn YpHv Te Aeyew Tuas | copov @ vikjoete THVOL. 

In the three first places, besides an anapest and spondee, a 
dactyl is used; so also in the fifth, but not in the fourth or 
sixth. Czesuras are accurately observed, subject to the same re- 
strictions as in the tragic trochaic ; even so far, that it must not 
take place after a preposition or an article, * The proceleusmatic 
is excluded. <A dactyl immediately before an anapest is unlaw- 
ful; so also when prefixed to an Ionic a minore (vv --) in the 
end of a verse, as in these ees : 


Arist. Plut. 510. Ed yap 0 IIhodt0s BrAbee TaN, Ovaveiweré 


T loov EQUTOY : : read, duavetwersy T loov avtov. 
Ay. 491. oxurns, Badavijs, adpitapoiBol, TopyevTacTt- 
SoAupoTnyol : read, TopvevtoAupacmooTnyol. 


The rule of making each dipodia end with a word is sometimes 
violated ; yet in this case, supposing the second foot a dactyl, and 
the third a spondee, the last syllable of the dactyl cannot com- 
mence a word whose quantity is either an iambus or bacchius 
(v--). Hence in Aristoph. Eccl. 518. ZupPotvrocw aracas 
Cea es: |! , / ec on 
vp, kK. T. %, Brunk reads, RupPovrAocw racats tpiv, K. T. dr. 

The most frequent license is that in which a long vowel or a 
diphthong is shortened before a vowel; as, Aristoph. Plut. 528. 

| a oe S / \ ¢€ / 2 A gn ia) 
out ey ddmicw" Tis yap upaivew e#€edHoe, ypvoiov dvTos. But 
Aristophanes rarely lengthens a vowel before a mute and a 
liquid, except when he introduces a passage from Homer or other 
authors; or in the case of a proper name. 


Thus in Nub. 402. Kat Sovmov axpov’ AOnvéwr, 
and Vesp. 652. “Atap, ® matep 1uéTep= Kpovidn — 
the words of Homer are cited. 
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In this species one foot constitutes a metre. 


Monom. hypereat. O78%7r6||Sa. 
Dim. cat. on two syllables, called Adonius, or Adonic: 
Tota ou0||pavov. Alsch. Ag. 166. 
This is used in concluding the Siglo stanza in Horace: 
Risit Apollo. 
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Dim. acat. tis 0° Eqi||rip Bios: ov Setol|ivopa: ravdé yil\vaixar. 
Trim. catal. on one syllable: 
"Aptéuil|d0s te Jéllas. Hee. 462. 
tav Levs || audimi||po. 471. 
Hor. Od. iv. 7. arbori/busque co|me. 


Trim. catal. on two syllables: 
TOANG yap || oT’ aKal|uavTos 
7 Nortov || 7 Bopélia ris 
evpet || Kiara || rovr@. Soph. Trach. 
Trim. acat. ZevEouai || appari || tadovs. Hee. 467. 
Tetram. catal. on one syllable: @ Todv||KXavTE Pi||Aotct Ial|vev. 
Esch. Pers. 680. 
Tetram. acat. vv’ o6v|\vas adaljjs, wave || 6 aryf@v. Soph. 
Phil. 826. 


In a system of this kind the synapheia prevails : 
aa & Epis || ove Epis || Ara d||v@ Hovos 
Oidizd||da Sopov || orec= || KpavOsis 
aipart || deve || atwari || A0ypo. Eur. Pheen. 1510. 


Sometimes a verse of a different sort is subjoined to a 
dactylic system: 
apdiror || axapyal|rav azro| tpvéerat, 
iArGusl|vav aps||\rpa@v Eros || ets ETOs, 
immrel|@ yelvel 7O|Asv@v. Soph. Antig. 338. 


See also CHid. C. 228—236., Ausch. Pers. 863. 


The following are instances of the dactylic tetrameter in 
Horace : 
Certus e|nim pro|misit A|pollo. 
Mensolrem cohi|bent Ar|chyta. 





Tetram. hypercat. ov’ vz || rapOevil|as tov v|\77o BrEpal|pois. 
Eur. Pheen. 1501. 
Pentam. acat. vacot ¥ || at Karal|rpav anri\|ov zrépi||kAvoToL. 
Ltisch. Pers. 883. 
Hexam. acat. : 
Tpos o& yél|velacds, || @ Pirés, || @ Séxt||waraTos || EAAadiZ, 
avropat, || aupiri||tvoved TO || cov youu || Kat xépa || det- 
Aaiav. Kur. Suppl. 277. 288. 
See Soph. El. 134. 150. 


poe 70'|| wapOért||ov mrepor || ovpet jov TEpas || EXOztv. 


Eur. Phen. 819. 
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The Dactylic Hexameter is the metre of Homer and the other 
epic poets; also called Heroic, from the heroes celebrated in their 
poems. ‘The first four feet are dactyls and spondees; the fifth 
generally a dactyl, the sixth always a spondee, the last syllable 
being considered common. In the fifth foot a spondee is some- 
times admitted, in which case the verse is termed Spondaic: as 
mm tire. 115. 


KXrdG poor, Atyioyovo Avos téxos, | atpu|rovn. 


In Bucolic or Pastoral hexameters, the verses of most frequent 
occurrence are those in which the fourth foot is a dactyl ending 
a word: as Theocr. Idyll. i, 15—18. 


ov Jéuis, @ TOU, TO jeo|apBpivor, | ov Jépus CLL [LUV 
oupicdev’ Tov Hava O<|OorKapes® | ¥ 7) yap dm aypas 
Tavixa KEKpaKas dp|raverat: | 2 ev 6 TLKpOS, 

Kat ot ae Spywsia yo|Na Trott | puvi KaOnTaL. 


The Greek Elegiac Pentameter is similar to the Latin, but 
admits a trisyllabic word at the end: as 
Supov arotveiovt | ddxysov év Kovin. 
It has been once used in tragedy, viz. in Eur. Andr. 103. sqq. 
Logacedicus. — This appellation is given to verses which com- 
mence with dactyls and end in trochees; and is given to them, 
as Hermann remarks, because they appear to hold a middle 
station between song and common speech. 
pnts maltp@ov i||kotr’ és | otxov. Hee. 938. also called 
Alcaicus. 
ExToTr||os cu|Oets 6 | wavtav. Soph. Cid. C. 119. 
pee Ausco, Prom, 138.157, 173. 193, 
no0a pu TANpi|O8 dvolacov. Cid. C. 151. 
@ TONS, | @ yevel|a TalNaiva: | vov oe 
polpa Kad|apepil|a POilvet, POivet. Electr. 1413. 1414. 
EMO eri | Kovpov &|wots PilActct | ravt@s. Kur. Or. 1293. 


This kind of verse frequently occurs in the tragedians: 
dnEiOupov gpwtos avOos. ZEsch. Ag. 720. 
yas at Acioos 7A0 er aiav. Pers. 275. 
A verse like the following is termed Phaleceus hendecasyl- 
labus : 


dobro, Kat Trond dyuvry ua xairas. Soph. Aj. 621. 
aTéyElv, 7) TL NEyELv Tpos avdp vromrTav; Phil. 136. 
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IONIC ‘A MAJORE. (--v v) 


An Ionic verse a majore admits a trochaic syzygy promiscu- 
ously with its proper foot; the second peon in the first place; 
also a molossus in the second place of a trimeter whole or cata- 
lectic. Resolutions of the long syllable are allowed in all pos- 
sible varieties. 

Monom. hypercat. or penthem. w7reccovct pil|yov. Hee. 

1048. 

Dim. brachycat. xat c@ppova || 7@dots. Phoen. 182. 

Dim. catal. 7 Tladradds || ev wore. Hee. 465. 

Dim. acat. dadva 0 ié|lpovs aveoye. 458. 

Dim. hypercat. viv 8 ovrés a|lpetrat otirye||p@. Soph. Aj. 

1232 
Trim. brachy cat. shy Bié||ray & éyoucay || otxots. Hee. 456. 
yaip, EvTUXI||a 0 avTos O| saaisae Or. 348. 











Trim. acat. tav ov varvos || atpst Soph. 
Ant. 614.3; but this may be choriambiec, ey to Her- 


mann. 
If the three remaining pons, or the second pon in any place 


but the first; or, if an iambic syzygy or an epitrite be found in 
the same verse with an Ionic foot, the verse is then termed 


Epronic. 
IONIC A MINORE. (v mrs ~) 


An Ionic verse a minore admits an zambic syzygy promiscu- 
ously ; and begins sometimes with the ¢ird pon; sometimes 
with a meleane which is admitted in the odd places. HResolu- 
tions of the long syllable are also allowed. 

Monom. hypereat. or penthem. wédéas palltpos. Hee. 185. 

Dim. catal. or hephthem. datas axp||oxopots. Phoen. 1531. 

Dim. acat. rapaxdtvove’ || éréxpavev. sch. Ag. 721. 

Dim. hypereat. 8226¢psi||o@ Mipzirov || pevov. Eur. Or. 984. 


Trim. acat. povaS aial\pa dia£oi||oa tov ast. Phoen. 1537. 
The following lines commence with a molossus : 
Soph. Gid.C. 510. dstvov pév | TO Taal KU EVOV non 


KaKOV, @ Esty’, | ErreyetpEtv. 
696. ove ev Ta| peyara Aalpidi vac@ 
Tlenoras To|TOTE PracTov. 


694. zotiv © ollov eyo yas | Acias ov« | eraxove. 
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701. yAauKas traildorpodov pud|Aov Edailas. 
703. onpaivar | adiacet | xEpi TEpoas. 
But these lines may be referred to the choriambic metre. 
The choruses in Euripides’s Bacche are principally in this 
metre. See also Adsch. Pers. 65. sqq. 
This metre is once used by Horace, in Od. 11.12. Misérarum 
ést, &e. 
An Epionic verse a minore is constituted by intermixing with 
the Ionic foot a trochaic syzygy, an epitrite, the second or fourth 
pon, or the third in any place but the first. 
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A choriambic verse sometimes begins with an iambic syzygy : 
Téeppixa tav || @déctoc—xov. Llisch. §. c. Th. 717. 
and generally ends with one, either complete or catalectic. It 
also sometimes ends with a trochaic syzygy : 
pnves wyn||pas ypove Sv||paoTas. Soph. Ant. 608. 
avTooal|KkTot Javadi 
kat xOovia || ovis win. isch. 8. c. Th. 733. 734. 
The verses corresponding to these in the antistrophe are: 
TapRaciay || oKvTrolvov 
aiava 8 és || tpirov pével. 

Monom. @ poi yo. Eur. Hee. 1039. 

Monom. hypercat. or penthem. ravde yuvail|kov. 1053. 

Dim. brachycat. as tp&opev || Neyetv. Soph. Cid. C. 128. 

anibs ail\yatet. Eur. Hee. 634. 

Dim. catal. or hephthem. wop@yov aiE||o Taras. 1088. 

Dim. acat. audi Kradots || EGoweva. Pheen. 1532. 

* The catalectic dimeter, which consists of one logacedic order, 
occurs sometimes among the dramatic poets, repeated in systems, 
resolutions being rarely admitted. Eur. Bacch. 105. 

@ Leuéras | tpodol O7- 

Bat, otepavor|abe Kicoe. 

Bpvete, Rovere | yNonpa 

opirakt Kad|\KapTo. 
(Horace: Lydia, dic per omnes. ) 

“« Systems of acatalectic dimeters are concluded with this verse. 
4Esch. 8. c. Th. 924. 

daiodpwr, | ov didoya- 
Ons, étipes | daxpuyéwv 
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2x pevos, & | KNaLopevas 
prov puvuGet 
toivee Suoiv | avaxtow,” —- Hermann. 


Dim. hypercat. tay 6 péyas || woOds azé||et. Soph, Aj. 226. 
Trim. brachycat. értiv. adaves || aiPépos <t5||orov. Eur. Ph. 
1559. 


Trim. acat. viv Tédécat || Tas TepiOd||uovs Katapas. /Esch. 8. ¢. 
Th. 721...Pers. 653, 


«‘ The later form only of tragedy appears to have used reso- 
lutions: Eur. Iph. A. 1036. 


Tis ap vpevatlos did No|Tod AvBvos 
beta TE Pidoyo|pov KiOapas.” — Hermann. 
Tetram. catal. &@ vdras || wot Pirdv Gy||P0s, 76 Oé ya||oas ats. 
Herc, F. 639. 
Tetram. acat, 7 p diet | wou paxapi|tas toddailu@v Bacinévs. 


Esch. Pers. 639. 


Choriambic verses are found beginning with an anacrusis, 
i.e. a time or times forming a kind of introduction or prelude to 
the numbers with which the ictus afterwards begins. 


Soph. Cid. T. 467. djpa vv aeh|hadav 
in|trav o0evape|tepov 
pulya 70da valwav. See also 1178 


Phil 138. Telxvas erépas | pers 
/Psch: 6.6: LR S13. tar 
Eur. Hee. 909. opt 05 Sopt Tép cay. 
905. od pev | @ marpis ‘IPuas. 
Med. 156. Kei Ve TOOE 1) | Xapdacov. 
Soph. Antig. 606. tay | ov Urvos ailpet To? 6 wav|roynpas. 






































A verse composed of an amphibrachys, or palimbacchius, or 
cretic, and choriambus, is common: 


“tisch. Ag. 725. aroma Atos Esviov. 
Eur. Hel. 1356. parpos dplyas évéren. 
1372. Bare, ceulval Xdputes. 
Horace has put a trochaic dipodia before choriambi, and has 


chosen to make the last syllable of it always long, whereas it is 
probable that among the Greeks it was doubtful: Od. i. 8. 


Te déds olro, Sybarin | cur properas | amando. 


The most in use are choriambics with a base, which the ig’- 
norance of ancient metricians ranked among antispastic verses. 
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The shortest of these verses has one choriambus: 
ZEsch. Suppl. 42. viv év | trocovdpois. 


Next to that is the hypercatalectic, which is called Phereera- 
tean : 


S.c. Th. 282. roi pwév | yap arott ruplyous. 
tot & én’ | aupiBorol\ou 
lam|tovet TON |TaLs 
xepuad | oKpidec|cav. 

Sometimes an anapeest is the base: 
Soph. Phil. 401. wéropaz | & édariow, ob? | év- 
Gad opav, | ov7’ drrica. 
(Hor. Grato Pyrrha sub antro.) 


Then the Glyconeus, which has a logacedic order: 
Soph. Ant. 100. 


axtis | aediovu | TO Kad- 
AoTov | értaTVAw | paver 
©78a| tov mpotépwr | ddos. 
Aiés | oxim@tpov avac|cetat. 
TOTaptlows Tapa YEev|uace. 


Phil. 140. 
far. HV 2: 


(Hor. Cui flavam religas comam.) 
In the antistrophe, the line answering to the glyconeus has 
frequently the choriambus in the last place: 
Soph. Phil. 1124. srovrov | Swos epij|wevos. - 
1147. 20vm | Inpar, | ods 68 zyer. 


Another kind has a trochee or spondee subjoined to a chori- 
ambus : 


“Esch. Kum. 1038. evdalugire 63 yo|pirau. 


Or a bacchius: 


Soph. Phil. 139. cai yvo|wa trap’ btw | To Ieiov. 
See Eur. Hec. 631. 640. 912. 921. 
Hipp. 735. 2@a | roppupéay | ctadXaccovc’.* 


Also an amphibrachys at the beginning : 
Soph. Phil. 141. 08 & @ télxvov ToS 2dy/AvOev. 
4Esch. Ag. 707. eos 70 | mpos Toxéwv | yapw. 


* On this line Monk has the fol- 
lowing note: “ Versus est una syllaba 
Glyconeo procerior, vocatus Samguxds 
€vveacvAAaBos, 7) ‘Immwvdktes, teste 


Hepheest. c. x. p.56. 12. Hee metri 


species licentiam habet, quam de Phe- 
recrateis supra memoravi, scilicet ut 
ab iambo, spondeo, et trochzo, pari 
jure versus incipiat ; idem prorsus de 
Glyconeis intelligendum est.” 
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Sometimes an anapzest : 
Soph. Phil. 1098. ti ror’ ad | wou To Kat’ %|\pap éorar; 


to which the corresponding line in the antistrophe is: 
KpaTalats meTa yEpol loxwv. 
Also a dactyl: 
Eur. Ion. 187. adda ye | Kat mapa Ao€|ia. 
Resolutions of the choriambus are not very rare : 
Soph. Cd. C. 186. tétpodev | dbidov arolatuyziv. 
285. tis 6 molAv7rovos ayer; | TW av- 
A still longer form is the following : 
Antig. 104. Aupxaiwy |rep pegOpwv | wodovoca. See 121. 
The following are hypercatalectic dimeter, and catalectic tri- 
meter choriambics, with a base: 
Soph. Aj. 628. ot& oik|tpas ydov ép|viBos an|dods 
629. tov | SUopopos, adr | dEvTOVOUS | wEV WOds. 
The following are trimeter acatalectic, and trimeter brachy- 
eatalectic : 
Soph. Ant. 940. cai Zn|vos taywed|ecxe yovas | ypucopvtous. 
G41. GAN a | poupidla | Tis Sbvacrs | Sewd. 
Also tetrameter brachycalectic : 
Soph. Phil. 681. dArov | & odtw’ zywy’ | oida KdAvwv, | odd 
éooov | jolpa. 
«¢ Horace has used many choriambics with a base, always put- 
ting a spondee in the base, except 1. 15, 24. 36. 
Tewticér | et Sthenelus potens. 
Tenis | Iliacas domos :* 
and making a cesura at the end of each choriambus except the 
last : 


Mecejnas, atavis | edite relgibus. 
Nullam, | Vare, sacra | vite prius | severis ar 





borem. 





«Once only, and that in a compound word, he has neglected 
the cesura: 1. 18, 16. 


Area|nique fides | prodiga per|lucidior | vitro. 
“See Bentl. on iv. 8,17. <Alczus was careless of such mat- 


* Tn the first of these examples, Pergameas has been substituted for 
the best edd. read Teucer te, &c., and Iliacas on the authority of Mss. 
Bentley, Teucerque et; in the second, 
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ters: pndév adAXo huTevons TpoTepov Sévdpeov auTréXw *: whom 
Catullus has followed, Carm. xxx.” Hermann on Metres, p. 93. 
ed. Seager. 

A Glyconeus polyschematistus contains a choriambus in the 
second foot: 


Eur. Hee. 630. Anrz€avdpos | cinativav. 
Soph. Ant. 585. ovdev edrei|rret yéveas. 
Eur. Phen. 178. @ Aimapofalvou Juyarép. 
Med. 989. org6piav Bio|rav tpicayets. 
Iph. A. 172,173. aGpérépot roloets Evérrov- 
civ, Ayapeuvova 7’ | evTrarpidar. 


ANTISPASTIC METRE. 


An antispast is composed of an iambus and a trochee 
(v- | -v). To lessen the labour of composition, in the first 
part of the foot any variety of the iambus, in the second, any 
variety of the trochee, is admitted. Hence we get the following 
kinds of antispast : 


. 

SS) See 
wus) ll Gis 
vu= | ven 

| 


Instead of an antispast, an iambic or trochaic syzygy is occa- 
sionally used. 


The second foot of the iambic syzygy also admits a dactyl: 


vn —~m™VYY 


Antisp. monom. @ Totu ” Hpa: 
@® in “AmodXov. sch. S. c. Th. 
$4 147: 
Antisp. dim. brachycat. gwot ypnv Evu||\popav. Hee. 627. 
dim. acat. Ayaiav dz || wAaTas vavai- 


Topovs nui||Geav, ovs E- 
mi Tpotav é|/Narais yinilovavciv. Eur. 


Iph. A. 168.7 


* So also Theocritus, who employs would be more correctly included in 
this metre in the twenty-eighth Idyl- the same line, antispastic heptameter 
lium. catalectic, if it were possible for the 

+ “I would have the reader observe page to admit one of such enormous 
that this and the two following verses length.”— Cambridge editor. 
run on in continuous numbers, and 


Guide. M 
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dim. hypercat. uot ypnv mn || wovav yeve|oOat. Kur. 
Hec. 628. Adsch. Pers. 135. 142. 
Tarai ovKél|Tt o EuBarer||low. Hee. 
901. 
trim. brachycat. taXatvai ta\|Natvat Kopat || Dpiyar. 
1046. 
trim. catal. or hendecasyllable : 
abipoot & oi||a viv Spauor||ré Baxyat. Eur. Or. 
1502. 


«‘ Euripides appears to have used a trimeter in the Here. Fur. 
919. followed by a verse composed of two dochmii : 
Reve, Tiva TpoTrov | EovTS JeoOEv | evi wEabpa Ka- 
Ka TASE, TARLOVAS | TE TAatd@v TUXas.” — Herm. 


OF DOCHMIAC VERSES. 


A dochmius consists of an antispast and a long syllable 
(v--v-): therefore a simple dochmiac is the same as an antis- 
pastic monom. hypercat. Jzov 7 Jzav. According to Hermann, 
there are forty-eight varieties. 

A pure dimeter dochmiac is not of frequent occurrence: the 
fourth of the following lines is one: 

aripevov Tis ws || es avTNOY TeT@V 

Aexptos, Extrécy || pias Kapoias 

amepoas Biov: || TO yap vrreyyvOr 

Sika Kat Séoi||ow ov Evuritva. Hee. 1010—1013. 


Other varieties of the dimeter dochmiac may be found in the 
chorus in 4iésch. 8. c. Th. 79. ed. Blomf. 
pet TOUS WOE Ne@s || TPOSpomOs tm7TrOTaS. 
apaxetov Oixav || VdaTos OpoTUTFOD. 
anevaate Boa || O vrep Tetyzor. 
Tis apa pioétat, || Tis ap EmapKéecel ; 
ot 7 Apis, hed, dev, || Kaduov eraviipor. 
év Te wayats wakatp || avacca TPO TONEOS. 
i@ TéNetot || TENeLat TE yas: with an iambic syzygy. 
Also in Hee. 681. 684. 688, 689, 690. 693. 702, 703. 707, 
708, 709. 


The dimeters do not always consist of separate dochmii: 
ZEsch. Prom. 590. 8. c. Th. 479. 
vTro b= KNpoTAaa||Tos oToBEt Sovaé. 
as & trrépavya Bal|fovow emt mroneu. 
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The following verses are also referred to the dochmiac system 
by Hermann de Metr. 1. ii. c. xxi. in which the final long syl- 
lable is resolved into two short: Eur. Or. 149. 

KaTayée, KaTayé, Tpoctl’, || aTpEuas, aTpEwas COC 
Aoyov a7rodes, Ep’ 6 Ti || YpeOs EWONETE TrOTE, 
Xpovia yap Teowp || 68 evvalerat. 

In the second of the following lines a short syllable stands in 
place of the long, by the force of the pause on the vocative: 
Here. Fur. 870. 

Orérérot, orevakl||ov" amroKetpeTat 
Lov avOos, 7onis, || 6 Atos Exyovos. See /Esch. Prom. 
626. ed. Bl. 

A dochmiac is sometimes connected with a cretic, either pure 

or resolved : 
erramvnov | 260s érippvov. isch. S. c. Th. 151. 
Tacbe TUp|yopvAaKEs TOALY. 154. 
iKeTO TEpmovion || Ert mayov. Prom. 117. 


PHONIC METRE. 


A peonic verse admits any foot of the same time as a peon: 
viz. a Cretic, a Bacchius, or a tribrach and Pyrrhic jointly: a 
palimbacchius or third pon is not often found. The con- 
struction of the verse is most perfect when each metre ends with 
a word. 

Dim. brachycat. owoyayos || cipet. Phoen. 137. 
Dim. catal. yarxodeTa || 7’ GuBora. 113. 
Dim. acat. dtovyope@’ || otyoue0a. Orest. 179. 
Spouadcées @ || 7TEpopopot. 311. 
Dim. hypercat. rapa Lipovyt||iots oyé||rots. Orest. 799. 
Sav vépil|ois eis EAg|\vav. 1356. 
coun brachycat. xaTaBSdorpil|yos oupact || yopyos. Pheen. 
146. 
Trim. catal. Baroipi xpa|ly@ piryada || werzov. 169. 
Trim. acat. 76 6& Kad@s || KTapévor, o || eye vatav 
oTopmior, ev||d0s ay’ teiv || Sowov avdpds. Choéph. 
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VERSUS PROSODIACUS. 


This appellation is given to a verse in which choriambics are 
mixed with Ionics or pons. 
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Dim. acat. @ 5@ Nivov | 7AaKara. Eur. Or. 1429. 
vida, 9 dérd 72d. 1431. 
otatifetai | api widas. Eur. Alc. $0. 
Dim. hypercat. pode & aro | kat yoporroi|av. Hee. 905. 
pactov vrép|TEANOVT Ecildov. Or. 832. 
Trim. catal. Aaivéots | ’Apudioves | opyavots, 114. 
Trim. hypercat. péiyara 62 | tis duvapis | 6? adacTolpav. 
Or. 1562. ; 


OF CRETIC VERSES. 


Dimeter Cretics are very much used both by tragedians and 
comedians, and commonly conjoined in systems, so that the last 
syllable of the verses is neither doubtful, nor admits an hiatus, 
and may be resolved. In these systems a monometer too is as- 
sumed: /Esch. Suppl. 425. 


ppovTicor, 
Kal yevov | Tavdikws 
by \ / 
evans | mpokevos* 
\ / \ A 
tay puyada | 7 Tpodes, 
\ e b) an 
tav Exabev | éxBorais 
ducGéous | oppevay. 


See also Eur. Orest. 1415. 


VERSUS ASYNARTETI. 


Verses in which dissimilar species are united are so called. 
Hee. 1080. detva, detva || meTrovOayev. troch. syz.+iamb. syZ. 
457. ev0a TpwTé|lyoves Té hoilyté. troch. syz. + iamb. pen- 
them. 
A verse of this kind in eiseH a trochaic is followed by an 
iambic syzygy or vice versa, is termed periodicus. 
Eur. Or. 1404. atrtov, atrdivor |lapyav Javarov. dact. dim. + 
anap. monom. 
824. 7 warpoxrover || atwa yetpt JecOat. dact. dim. 
+ troch. ithyphallic. 
Hee. 915. eridguviov os || wécoyw’ és evvav. anap. monom. + 
iamb. penth. 
Or. 960. otpatnraTav || EXXaSos TOT SvTSv. iamb. monom. 
+troch. ithyph. See Adsch. Ag. 185. 
Pheen. 1033. Bas, eas, || © mTepovTTa yas AOyedua. iamb. 
monom. + troch. dim. 
Hee. 1083. aidép’ Gumra||\wévos ovpaviov. troch. monom. + 
anap. monom. 
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Pheen. 1525. 9 tov rapotOey || evyeveray Erépos. iamb. penth. + 


dact. penth., called also ctambelequs. 
Aj. 178. 894. 


Soph. 


The following are instances of asynartete verses from Horace: 


Od. i. 4. 


Solvitur acris hyems grata vice || veris et Favoni: 
of which the first part is a dactylic tetrameter, the last a trochaic 


dimeter brachycatalectic. 


Epode xi. Scribere versiculos || amore perculsum grayi: 
dact. trim. cat.+iamb. dim. 


In these verses the final syllable of the dactylic part is common, 
and elision is sometimes neglected ; 
y. 6. Inachia fureré || silvis, &c. 
10. Arguit, et lateré || petitus, &c. 
14. Fervidiore mero || arcana, &c. 
24. Vincere mollitia, |] amor, &c. 


Epode 13. Occasionem de die: 





| dumque virent genua: 


lamb. dim. + dact. trim. cat. 


the reverse of the former metre: 
this: v. 10. Levare diris pectora | 


the same license also occurs in 
sollicitudinibus. 





Archilochus is said to have been the inventor of asynartete 


verses. 


PEPRINIR IAP INIA 


ANALYSIS OF METRES IN CHORUSES. 


SOPH. ANTIG. 332. 


oTpopy a. 


mOAAG TH Setlya, Kovdev ay= 

Opérov | Sewvdrepoy | réAct. 

tovto | kal moduod | repay 

mévrou | xeluepiy | voT@ 

xXwpel, Te|pipuxiorlow 

tepay tm ofd|uacw, 

Seay te ray | drwepraray, | Tay 

upMrov, | axaualray arolrpverat, 

‘AAoue|vov apd|tpwyv Eros | <is Zros, 
imrel|@ yever oA. 


* The distinction adopted by Wiin- 
der is here retained. A Glyconeus 
is of this form: ---vu-v-: a Gly- 
conicus resembles it in the introduc- 
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chor. et dip. iamb. 
glyconeus. 

idem. 

idem. 

glyconicus. * 

dim. iamb. brachye. 

dim. iamb. hypere. 

tetram. dact. 

idem. [phallic. 
trocheus semantusf et ithy- 


tion of the choriambus, but is either 
longer or shorter. 

+ A technical term for a spondee 
introduced in place of a trochee. 


3 


avrioTp. d.* 


Kovpovdwy Te pido dp- 

vibwy aupibaray wyet, 

kal Inpav aypiwy evn, 

movrov T elvaArlay piow 

orelpaot SurTVvoKA@OTOLS, 
apippadis avip. 

Kpatet 5€ unxuvais aypavAou 

Inpbs opecai6dra, Aaciadxeva F 

trmov | tera audtrAomoy Cuyoy, 
ovpedy T GdunTa Tavpov. 


or popn Bp’. 
Kal | poeyua, kal | dveudev 
ppd|ynucr Kat | doruvépous 
opyas ediddtato, Kal | SvcatAwy mdywv 
atOpia Kad *** 
SicouSpa pevyew | BéAn mavromdpos. 
&ropos én’ ov|Sév 2pxerau 
To méAAov" “Ailda pdvoy 
pevtw ovk én|akerau’ 
vorwy & aun|xdvev puyas 
Evurréppacrat. 
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penth. dact. cum anacrusi. 
idem. [dochm. 
anapest. dim. brach. cum 
lect. dub.: in antistr. dochm. 
dim. dochm. 

dim. iamb. 

dip. iamb. et cret. 

dim. troch. cat. 

dim. iamb. 

monom. troch. 


aytioTp. B’. 


cobdyv Tt Td unxaveey 
/ c \ > {~o 
TEXVAS UTEP EATLO EXWV, 
wOTE Mev KaKoV, BAAOT em ecOAdY EpTet’ vdmous 
Tapelpwy xGovds, 

Seay 7 evopkoy Slkay, inpimoAis° 
arodus, T@ TO Mn KaAoY 
Eiveotl, TOAmas Xap. 

MAT euwol TapeoTios 
yevoito, und ioov ppovar, 
a / v 
os TaD Epdet. 


pire CYR: Lok. 


oTpopy a 
7A Aus | advelahs pds, i tis mote | Tas panel voce hex. dact. 
Tlv@@vos ay|Aads é6as dim. iamb. 
O7nEas ; | éeréra|uae poSelpay ppeva, | deiuats m&AAwv, hex. dact. 


ilhie | Adare | Tlouay, trim. dact. cum anacr. 
apr cot | afduelvos, TL wor |4 véov, tetram. dact. 
4) mepi|reAAoue|vaus é|paus TAAW, idem. 
étavi|oe:s Xpéos. dim. dact. 
eimé prot, | & xpuoélas { réxvoy | eAmibos, | &u€pore | Sdua. hex. dact. 
GYTLOTP. ds 
mpaTd ce KeKAdLEVOS, SUyaTep Aids, &uEpoT *Abava, 
yadoxey T adeApedy 
‘Apreu, & KuKAdevT’ aryopas Spdvoy edKAEa SdoveL, 
Kal boiBoyv ExaSddrov, iw 


* The learner will compare the 7 On the reading of this line, see 
antistrophe with the strophe, line for Hermann’s note. 


line. { On the quantity of xpdceos, see 
Elmsl. Eur. Med. 633. 





IN CHORUSES. 


Tpiocol aretluopor mpodavynré mot, 
el mote kal mporépas &ras trep 
épvuuéevas moet 
qvicar exromiay prdya mhuaros, ZAOere Kal viv. 


otpody B’. 


& moro, avapilQua yap pépw 
whuata’ vooe: S€ wor mpdmas aTdAos, ovd’ et 
gpoyTibos &yxos, 
@ tis ajActerau’ | obre yap | eyova 
KAv|ras x8ovds | aitteras, | ode 7d|Kouow 
> of 
inte 
kaudtey avélxovor yuvaikes® 
&dAov & by GAlAw 
mpocido.s, &rep ed|rrepoy dpyw, 
Kpeicoov a|uauaxe|rov aupds | dpuevov 
axTay mpos éc|répov S<od" T 


aytioTp. B. 


@y TéALs avapiOuos SAAVTAL 
nro de yevebAa mpds 7edy Savatnddpy 
KeiTaL avoLKTWS* 
év & GAoxot, ToAual 7° Em warepes, 
aKTaY Tapa Bousov ZAAobev &AAC 
Avypav Tévev 
ikThpes emictevaxovaw. 
may Se Adures 
oTovdcood TE yipus Buavados. 
av trep, & xpucéa Svyatep Aids, 
ev@ra méeupoy aAKay. 


oTpopy *’. 


“Aped te Tov | warepdy, 
ds vov &xaA|Kos domldwv 
preyer we wepi|Bdnros av|ritfwr, 
maArlocutov | dpaunua valtica: maTpas 
&moupoy, ett” | és wéyay 
SdArapov ’Audi|tpiras, 
cir’ | és Tov amdtevoy Bpyov 
Opyxiov KAv|dova" 
TéAeL yap et | Te vdE a7, 
tour éx juap | épxerar’ 
Tov, & Tay Tup|pdpwy 
aotparay Kpalrn 
véeuw mérep, ilo o@ Plicov |kepauye. 


avTioTp. 7’. 


Avnet tvat, Ta Te oo 
XputooTpigwy am ayKUAGY 
Berea SéAow by Gdduat’ eviaretoba 
Gpwya mpoorabevTa, Tas Te TUppopous 
’Apreuidos alyAas, Eby ais 
AvKe bpea Sigaocer 


dim. iamb. 
metr. dub. * 
adonius. 
tetram. dact. 
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tetram. dact. cat. cum anacr. 


monom. iamb. 
anap. dim. cat. 


iamb. monom. hypercat. 


anap. dim. cat. 
tetram. dact. 
dim. iamb cat. 


dim. iamb. brach. 
dim. iamb. 

trim. iamb. catal. 
trim. iamb. 

dip. iamb. et cretic. 
dim. troch. brachyc. 
trim. dact. cum anacr. 
dim. troch. brachye. 
dim. iamb. 

dim. troch. catal. 
epitrit. 

troch. monom. hyperc. 
trim. iamb. catal. 


* It may be scanned as a trimeter 7 Seo} must be scanned as on? 
iambic, with an anapest in the 5th syllable; compare the antistrophe: so 
place. Sedy in the last line of the chorus. 
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Tov xXpucouitpay TE KIKANTKW, 
Tacd émayupov yas, 
owara Bakxov evioy, 
Mawddwv dudcrodor, 
medacOjvar prcyovr’ 
ayAaam avy 
mevky mm Tov amdtimov ev SeEois Sedy. 


ANALYSIS OF METRES 


(DIP. TYR. 464. 


oTpopy a. 


¢ 


Tis évtw? & 
Seomeé|reia Acrgis eime rérpa 
Binr? appr 
Tay TerE|cavTA powwiasr xepoty, 
b|pa vy derlAddwy 
in|rwv cbevapd|repov 
guys 7éda vo|uav. 
évorrAos yap én ailrdy érevOpdore 
mupt Kal oreporats | 6 Aus yevéras” 
Seval 3° Gu” erov|rau 
Kijpes dvamAd|inrot. 


avTLoTpOp?) a. 


eAapwe yap 
~ > / ”~ 
TOU vipdevTos apTiws paveica 
i 
gaya Tlapyvac- 
cov, Tov UdnAov &vopa wav’ ixvevewv- 
pora yap Ur aypiay 
daay, avd T° &ytpa Kar 
mérpas, @s Tadpos, * 
wéAEos meA€w 70d) ynpevwr, 
TH mecoupara yas arovorpiCav 
pavreia’ TX 5° aiet 
Cavra mwepimorarat. 


otpopy B’. 


dewd wey ovv, | dea Tapda|cer 
gopos oi|wvobéras, | ov- 
te doxowvT | od7’ aropdo|xovd” 
Bri Adé|w 9°, aaropa. 
mérouat | 3° eAriow, ott’ | év- 
645° Spay, | ovr’ drow. 
tt yap 7) | AaBdaxtd|aus, 


4} | TS ToaAvEov | veikos exert’, | ore mdpoilOev 


mot yw’, | ore Taviv | Tw 
Zua|9ov mpds drov | dh Bacdyet 
em |ray éridaluoy par clu’ | Oidimdda 
AaSbakidais émi|koupos ddhAwy Savdrov. 


* Here a molossus answers to a 
choriambus: Erfurdt would read dre 
for és. 7 


monom. iamb. 
logaced. 

dip. spond. 
logaced. 
glyconicus. 
idem. 
glyconicus cat. 
dim. anap. 
idem. 

glycon. cat. 
dim. troch. brachye. 


dim. chor. hypere. 

pherecr. 

idem. 

anap. et chor. 

pherecr. 

anap. et chor. 

pherecr. [anacr. 
chor. trim. hypercat. cum 
pherecr. 

dim. chor. cum anacr. 

trim. chor. cum anacr. 


dim. dact. et dim. chor. 


tf Brunck and Erfurdt add xpnod- 
nevos to make this line of the same 
length as that in the antistrophe. 








IN CHORUSES. 


avricrpopy B’. 


GAA’ 6 pev ody Zeds, 8 7’ AmdAAwY 
tuverol, kal Ta Bpotar <i- 
ddres* avbpay 8° Sri udytis 
wA€ov 7) "ye péperat, 
Kpiois ovk oT GANO}s* 
copia 8 by copiay 
mapamelperey avijp* 
GAN’ odtroT’ Eywy ty, mply Wow dpOdy eros, weu- 
gouevay by Katapalnv. 
pavepa mrepdeco HAGE Kdpa 
more, Kal copos SPOn, Bacdvw S HdvrorAis* 
TO dm euas ppevds ovroT dpArjoe Kaklav. 
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(DIP. TYR. 856. 


oTpopi) a. 


EY wot Evvel|n epovts 
poipa Tay ed|oenrov ayveilay Adyov* 
epywv te may|rwv, dv vouor | mpdKewrau 
ipirodes, | ovpaviay | 5¢ 
aidepa TexvwOev|res, ay ~OAUmTos 
mal|thp udvos, ovldé viv 
Svalra pias av|epwr 
eriTey, ov|5e 
Lv more Ad|Oa Karakolludoer" 
péeyas ev rovlrois Seds, ov|dé ynpdoker. 


aYTLOTPOPN the 


vepis putTever TUpayvov* 
UEpis, ei moAA@Y SrepTAnCOH uarar, < 
& uh “mlkopa unde cvupépovra, 
axpéTatoy ciaavaBac’ és 
GmdToMoy, &poucey eis avaryKay, 
év@ ov 70d! xpnoinw 
Xpita’ To Karas 3 Exov 
mode TAAQUT LE 
baimore Adoa Sedv aitodma. 
Sedy ov Aiw wore mpoaTaTay IoxXwv. 


aTpop Bp’. 


] / ¢ / 
et 5¢ tis breplowra xepaly 
} Ady molpeverat 
Allkas apden|ros, ovde 
Samdvev €|5n o€6wr, 
Kal|Kd viv Edou|To woipa, 
dvordtuou xa|pw xALbGs, 
> A / A / 
ei wh Td Kep|S0s Kepdave? | dixalws, 
kat Tay aoen|twv epterau, 
nm 2pn/ a U ° 
}) Tov BBik|rev cero | waTaCwv 


monom. jamb. et monom.troch. 
trim. troch. cat. 

trim. iamb. cat. 

prosodiacus. 

duo penthem. iamb. 
glyconicus. 

idem. 

monom. iamb. hypere. 

dim. chor. cum spondeo. 

ion. a min. cum chor. et epitr. 


dim. troch. 

dim. troch. cat. 
chor. cum anacr. 
dim. troch. cat. 
chor. cum anacr. 
dim. troch. cat. 
trim. iamb. cat. 
dim. iamb. 

trim. iamb. cat. 


* Hermann considers this and the following line to consist of epitrites. 
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tls ér. mdr’ ev | Toiad’ avyp Supov BéAn 
evtera Wul|xas audvew ; 
> \ ca / / / 
ei yap ai roilaide mpdéers | rips, 
Th | de? we xopedlew ; 


aytist pod? B’. 


ovK @tt Tov BOiKTOV elt 
yas em oupadrdy oé6wr, 
ovd’ és Toy “ABaior vadv, 
ovde Tay “OAuuTiay, 
> \ J / 
el fi) TADE KetpddeikTa 
macw apudce: Bporots. 
GAA” @ Kparivwy, etrep Op9 axovers, 
Zev, TayT avdoowv, uh AdOn 
a, Tay TE Thy AOdvaToY aiey apxay. 
pbivoyvta yap Tor Taro Aatov 
Sécpar ekapovew 7H5n, 
cal cal ? 
Kovdauod Timats “AmdAAwy eupavis” 
y3¢ \ \ oe) 
Eppet Oe TA Dela. 


monom. iamb. et dim. troch. 
dim. troch. [cat. 
trim. troch. cat. 

glycon. cat. 


(DIP. TYR. 1079. 


oTpopy ° 


Etrep ey | waytis cit 
kal Kara yvoluny tpis, 
. wv ? 4 
ov Tov “O|Avuroy, alreipwy, 
& Kibaipav, | ovk eoer 
Tay apy | mavoeAnvoy, 
ph ov o€ ve | kal marpiléray | Oidirov 
In. EA 
Kal tpopdy Kal | untép’ avtew, 
kal xopevelaba mpds uav, 
as exilnpa pelpovra ~ 
Tots Euois Tupay|vois. 
ilfie ot|Be, ood 
5¢ tavr? apéot | ein. 


avT iT poy. 


/ / / > wv 
tis oe, TeKVoV, Tis o eTuKTE 
TOV MakpalaveV &pa, 
Tlavds épecoiBaru mov 
a_)> / / 
mpoomeAagbeioa’, 7) o€ VE 
Tis Suyarnp, Aoklov; TE 
yap mAdKES Gypovouo TATA pirat 
el0’ 6 KuAAdvas dvacowy, 
10’ 6 Bakxetos Seds val- 
~ ed Spe o 
wy ¢@ &Kpwv dpewy, et- 
/ 5H 
pnua defatr ex Tov 
Nuyugay ‘EAikovider, 
ais mAEioTa cuurraife. 


*% 


* Tn this line a choriambus answers to the iambic dipodia in the strophe. 


chor. et dip. troch. 
dim. troch. cat. 

trim. dact. 

dim. troch. cat. 
monom. iamb. et monom.troch. 
trim. dact. et cretic. 
dim. troch. 

idem. 

trim. dact. cat. 
ithyphall. 

glycon. cat. 

iamb. dim. brachycat. 
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ON THE SYNAPHEIA IN ANAPZESTIC VERSE. 


FROM BENTLEY’S DISSERTATION ON PHALARIS. 


In my Latin Dissertation upon Johannes Antiochenus*, I had 
started a new observation about the measures of the Ana- 
pestic Verse. All the moderns before had supposed that the 
last syllable of every verse was common, as well in anapests as 
they are known to be in hexameters and others; so that, in 
poems of their own composing, the last foot of their anapzsts 
was very frequently a tribrachys, or a trochee, or a cretic; or 
the foot ended in a vowel or an m, while the next verse began 
with a vowel or an h. In every one of which cases an error 
was committed; because there was no license allowed by the 
ancients to the last syllable of anapests; but the anapest feet 
run on to the parcemiac, that is, to the end of the set, as if the 
whole had been a single verse. This, I said, was a general 
rule among the Greek poets; and even Seneca, the Latin tra- 
gedian (to show he was conscious of this rule that I have 
now discovered, ) never ends an anapzstic verse witha cretic, as 
Buchanan, Scaliger, Grotius, &c. usually do; though some- 
times, indeed, he does it with a trochee, but even that very sel- 
dom}, and generally at the close of a sentence. Even envy it- 
self will be forced to allow, that this discovery of mine, if it be 
true, is no inconsiderable one. I am sure had any man found 
it out before Buchanan and the rest had published their poems, 
he would have had their hearty thanks for preventing those 
flaws in them. LBut see the hard fate of discoverers! At last 
the learned Mr. Boyle arises, and roundly tells the world, which 
_ had believed me for eight or nine years, That nothing can be 
falser and fuller of mistake than what I have there asserted. 

“© How durst you oppose, says he, men of Grotius’ and Scaliger’s 
character with such groundless assertions? For it is usual among 
the Greek tragedians to end their anapests with a trochee or a 
tribrach ; and Seneca has done it at least forty or fifty times, 
where there is no close of the sense.” The instances he gives 
are five out of Auschylus, and as many out of Seneca. The 
first from /éschylus is, 

aly Ti Avos abtrnv eicovyvedor, 
Ava tip Nav — Promwi_ 122: 


* Dissert. ad Joh. Antioch. p. 26. ed. 1691. 
ft Semel atque itertim. 
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And the IV. like it, 


Tov 63 yadwots év TreTpivotct 


Xetpalopwevov — v. 565. | = 571. ed. Blom. | 


These two verses, as our Examiner imagines, are ended with 
trochees, the last syllable being short. Now, methinks, a man 
of half the learning of Mr. Boyle might have known that ot 
may be long here, by adding v to it before a consonant, as poets 
frequently do; eicovyvetow, retpivoicow. This very fable, that 
Mr. B. quotes, might have taught it him ; 


’Exrao.daior J2NEeu oTepeds. v. 173. [=180. ed. Blom. | 


Or that verse in Supplic., 
"OuBpodpopotci 7’ avéwors aypias. v. 36. 


Or these of Aristophan., 


‘Aral dcacunxOels vat’ av ovtoci. Nub. |v. 1218. ed. Bekh. | 
latpos av Kal pavris, ds pact, copos. Plut. |v. 11. ed. Bekk. | 


Tn all which places, and a hundred more that it’s easy to allege, 
the syllable ov is long, as if it was pronounced éraodatouw, 
6uSpopopoicw, adrciv, and daciv. And these examples are all 
found in the middle of verses, lest the Examiner should make 
any exceptions if they were in the end of anapzsts. 


(III.) But he may have better success with the next pas- 
sage that he produces from Atschylus: 


Eis apOpuov éuol Kal dirornta 
Lrevowv— Prom. v. 191. [ =199. ed. Blom. ] 


Here, too, he supposes the last foot is a trochee, because ra is a 
short syllable. But I must tell the learned Examiner, that ta 
in this place is long, because the next word omevdwy begins 
with two consonants. There’s nothing more common among 
the poets than this; as I will show him out of his own author, 
AUschylus, and that in the middle of anapzstic verses: 


Ifa otevaxo. m7 ToTE “oYOwr. Prom Ve OO: 
T'évos mdécate Tpupvobev adOs. 
Sept. c. Theb. 1064. [=1059. ed. Blom. | 


Ods wépe Taca yOav ’AciAtis. Pers. 61. 
"Ara Odviot Saiwoves ayvol. Id. 630. [ =634. ed. Blom. | 
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Have not mia, @d\écate, and madca, and adda, their last syl- 
lables long here, because two consonants follow them? Has 
our Examiner forgot his Virgil too? 
| Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque profundum. 

Georg. iv. 222. 

/Estusque, pluviasque, et agentes frigora ventos. 
Georg. 1. 352. 
Ferte citi flammam, date tela, scandite muros. n. ix. 37. 


(V.) Another of his instances out of Auschylus is, 
— XrpouPot d2 Kov 
Eiiicoovot.—- Prom. v. 1084. [ =1120. ed. Blom. | 
Where he thinks the last foot of the verse is a tribrachys, vw in 


_ kovw being short. But, under favour, I say it’s an anapest, 
and the last of covw may be long. So Homer; 


Rodpov erect’ "Odvaja, Aut whtw atddavtov. I, Bs 169: 
Tav ap’ Odvoceds hpye, Aut witw ataravtos. Il. B. 636. 


And Aristophanes in his "Opyés ; 
‘Orror’ 2&éXOou IIpiapos tis Exwv Opvw ev Toicr 


‘-tparywsdois. vy. 512. ed. Bekk. 


(II.) Let us see now the remaining example that he fetches 
out of Auschylus ; 


Nov © ai€gpiov Kivvyp’ 6 TdaXas. 


Prom.:¥. 156. [ =163..ed.. Blom 


This also is one of his tribrachs; for he is so well versed in Greek 
poetry, that he believes the last syllable of tddas is short. 
What says he then to this anapestic of the same poet ? 


Tev&eu* Ketvos 8, 6 TdXas, Hyoos. 


Sept. c. Theb. 1071. | =1066. ed. Blom. | 


Will he make tribrachs in the middle of the verse, as well as at 
the end? And what says he to these of Euripides? 


Kai piv 6 taXas 66¢ 6) oretyet. 
Hippol. [v. 1338. ed. Monk. | 
Amrod\oda Tddas* oluot, oiuot. Id. |v. 1347. ed. Monk. | 


Or to those iambics out of the same play ? 


Ov TANTOY, OSE AEKTOV' @ Tada eyo. vy. 879. ed. Monk. 
“Apapev, os touxev’ @ Tadas eyo. y. 1093. ed. Monk. 
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Or to these out of Sophocles ? 
Oiot TaXas. GAN’ ovy 0 Tvdeéws yovos. 
Philoct. [v. 415. ed. Erf. | 


Ince duc Opiyntov & TdXas eyo. 


ETE? [v. 1195. "ed. Hirgy| 


7 / 5 a7 
Olmot TaddXas* EouK zuavTov Els apas. 


Gd... Tyr. |v. 135, ed. Ttjey 
‘Os @8 éyovTayv—@® Tddas &yo, Taras. 


Ajace. |v. 970. ed. Erf. | 


Perhaps he might remember that verse of Theocritus, 
"Os pot Swdexataios ad’ @ Taras ovdéTroP Fee. Id. ii. | 4. | 


For there, indeed, téXas is short; but surely such a learned 
Grecian would know that this was the Doric idiom, and not to 
be drawn into example where that dialect is not used. For the 
Dorians abbreviate even as in the accusative plural; as the 
same Theocritus, 


/ bey} \ave / > \ 3 - 
Booxovrat Kat opos, kat o 'Titupos avtas éXavvet. 


\ \ \ = 
Titup’, uly To Kadov Tredtdapéve, BooKe Tas aiyas. 


Ia. iti. [2.] 


I have now gone over all the instances that the Examiner has 
thought fit to produce out of the Greek poets; and I must own 
that, when I look back upon them, I cannot think without 
some astonishment upon the hardiness of this forward writer, 
who, when he was utterly unfurnished of this part of learning, * 
could venture so beyond his depth, without any necessity. 

But our Examiner, not content to have lessened his reputa- 
tion for verses by an unfortunate essay upon ZEschylus, seems 
resolved to be prodigal of that little which is yet left him, and 
lose it all with playing the critic upon Seneca’s tragedies. 


(I.) His first attempt is upon a passage in Agamemnon; 


Trucibus monstris. Stetit imposita 
Pelion Ossa: pinifer ambos 
Pressit Olympus. Agam. v. 337. 


This he produces as an instance that a tribrachys may be the 
last foot of an anapestic verse; which supposes that he thought 
imposita had its last syllable short here; and consequently %m- 
posita Ossa, 11 Mr. B.’s construction, are the nominative case. 
Now, I would desire a small favour of him; that, if it be not 
too great a secret, he'll acquaint us how he construes this pas- 
sage. Is it, Ossa imposita stetit Pelion? but the word stetit 
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with an accusative after it will be a very great rarity. Or is 
it, Ossa stetit imposita Pelion? but this imposita before an accu- 
sative will be a greater rarity than the other. Besides, if zmpo- 
sita be a tribrachys at the end of, the verse, then Ossa will be a 
trochee in the middle of a verse; which will not only be con- 
trary to my new discovery about anapests, but to all the old ones 
that ever were heard of. But one may suspect from this pas- 
sage, that Mr. B. has a particular Grammar made for his use, 
as well as a particular Logic. When he obliges the public with 
it, we shall be ready to receive instruction. But till then we 
shall take imposita, as every body, before he arose, understood 
it, to be the ablative case, 





Stetit imposita 





Pelion Ossa. 


It has now been in the world about sixteen whole centuries; 
and it’s hardly to be believed that such an awkward construction 
has ever been put upon it before, except perhaps in some lower 
class at a grammar-school. 

Of the four passages yet behind, which he cites as out of 
Seneca, no fewer than three are taken out of Hercules teus, 
which is not a play of Seneca’s, as the learned Daniel Heinsius 
has proved fourscore years ago: so that the Examiner cannot 
ery out in his usual strain, that this is a paradox of mine. There 
is one single example left then, out of Seneca’s Medea, to con- 
fute me for asserting that he does it once or twice. A very 
gentle and civil antagonist! Though I must tell him, if he had 
brought six instances, and all of them legitimate ones, he had 
only showed his good-will to cavil and carp. For semel atque 
iterum, avraé Kai dis, are not strictly tied up to denote twice and 
no more: they often signify seldom; as dis kal tpls, bis terque, 
aterum atque tertium, mean not thrice only, but often. Ten times, 
therefore, may be seldom, semel atque iterum, if the whole num- 
ber, that they relate to, be some hundreds or a thousand. 

But now, because this observation of mine has been openly 
assaulted, and lest any body should think, that not its own 
truth and solidity, but the weakness of the assailant, may be the 
reason of its holding out; I will here produce every single ex- 
ception that I can meet with in the three Greek tragedians, and 
Aristophanes, and Seneca} and show they are all errors only, 
and mistakes of the copiers. And the very facility and natural- 
ness of every correction will be next to a demonstration to an 
ingenuous mind, that the observation must needs be true. 


1. Aischyl. Prom. v. 279. | =287. ed. Blom. | 


Kai viv érkadpe mobi KpaitvoccuTov 
Oaxov TporuTrova — 
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Here’s a cretic terminates the verse; and, if the reading be al- 
lowed, it plainly proves, against me, that the last syllable 1s 
common. But we must correct it xparmvocutor, with a single o, 
and then it is an anapest. The poets use either the single or 
double consonant, as their measures require. Hesychius, Avdro- 
GUTOS, avTOKéAEVETOS, LopokAHs [Kupiots. 


2. Aschyl. Eumen. v. 1008. 


II pos pas (epov TWVOE TPOTOMTOY 
"Ite, Kal opary tov TOVO UTrO ceva 
Kata ys cbpmevat, TO mév ATHPLOV 
X@pas Katéyew. — 


The first verse here ends with a trochee, and the third with a 
eretic; both of which are seeming instances against my asser- 
tion. But in the first verse we must read wpo7op7ra@yv, as the 
learned Mr. Stanley guessed from the sense of the place; and 
his conjecture is now confir med by the measure of it. And in 
the third verse, for atyp.ov I correct it arnpov, which is a word 
of the same signification, and of more frequent use than the 
other: witness “ZEschylus himself ; 


Avoyeipwepov ye TéXayos aTnpas Suns. 
Prometh. 745. ae 771. ed. Blom. | 


3. Soph. Elect. v. 112. 
Leuvat te Jeov traides ’Epwvves 
Tods adixws IvncKkovtas opate. 


Here again is a cretic in the close of the first verse; but it will 
be a dactyl if the second verse be read, as it ought to be, with- 
out Tovs; 


Adixkws Sierras Opate. 


’Tis the versus paremiacus, which always comes at the end of a 
set of anapestics; and there the trochee in opdate is right and 
lawful. 
4. Soph. Antig. v. 129. [=128. ed. Erf.] 
‘TrrepexOalper’ Kat odas ciordov. 


This cretic foot, e¢cvdav, is an error of the copier, instead of the 
anapest, éovdov. 


5. Soph. Philoct. in fine. 


Xwpapev viv waves aonrréés, 
4 J 
Noydais artavow érrevédpevot. 
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This cretic too will become a spondee by the easy and slight 
alteration of adoAdées into doddeis, which is the true reading. 


6. Kurip. Medea, v. 1087. [ =1083. ed. Por.] 


Iladpov 6 yévos év TroNNaiow 

Kvpows av tows. — 
Here’s a trochee in the end of a verse; but if we correct it 
TodXaiciv y, it will then be a spondee, as it ought to be. 


Clad. vy. L103. | = 1099 ed. Pore 
"Ere & &« TovTwv, eit’ emt dratpos, 
Riz’ ért ypnotots woyOotcr, T60¢ 
"EKotw dondov. 


The middle verse here, as it is vulgarly read, is an instance 
against me; but the measures ought to be altered and distin- 
euished thus, 


Kit’ ert ypnotots 
MoyOovor, 70d’ ExTw aOnrov. 
Where the last verse now is a parcemiac; and the little verse 
called the anapestic basis commonly comes before it. 
8. Ibid. v. 1405. | =1402. ed. Por. | 
Zev, TAO aKovEls, OS aTreNavVopEcO’. 
This cretic in the close is easily cured by reading dzreXav- 
vopee’. 
9. Ibid. v. 1413. | =1410. ed. Por. ] 
Ods un Tor’ eyo hucas wdedov 
IIpos cov POwmevous erridéc Cau. 
Correct it ¢pedov in the first verse, and then the cretic will be 
an anapeest, as it should be. 


10. Eurip. Hippol. v. 257. [= 252. ed. Monk. | 


Tlovrd diddoKe yap pw’ 6 Todds Bios, 
Xphv yap petpias eis addjdas, &c. 


i 


Here again is a cretic in the first verse; but the word ydp 
there is superfluous, as the very sense evinces. For this sen- 
tence is not given here as a reason of the other that precedes it, 
as it must be if yap be allowed for a true lection. I correct it 
therefore, 

Tova didacKet pw’ 6 Tos BioTos. 


And I do not question but men of judgment will subscribe to 
the emendation. 
Guide. N 
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11. Kurip. Troad. vy. 781. [ =788. ed. Matth. | 
AapBaver’ abtov. ta 68 TovadTa xpi) 
Knpuxevew. — 


A small change of a word, by reading it ta 63 towdde yp%, will 
substitute an anapest in the place of the cretic. 


12. Aristoph. Nud. p. 106. [ =v. 908. ed. Bekh. | 


TvacOnon tor AOnvaiow, 
Oia diddoKeLs TOUS avonTous. 


if we add vy’ to the end of the first verse, this little flaw will be 
healed. 

These, I believe, are all the verses in the four poets of the 
Greek stage that are exceptions to my observation about the 
measure of anapests; or, if perhaps I have overlooked one, I 
dare engage before-hand that it may as easily be corrected as 
these that I have noted. But if the Examiner thinks fit to 
cast his eye again to search for more, that he thinks may have 
escaped me, I would advise him to take care that his instances 
be not of the same stamp with those he has brought already. 
For it’s good to understand a matter first, before we pretend to 
confute it. 

As for Seneca, among all the plays that judicious persons sup- 
pose to be his, I have not once observed a tribrachys, nor a 
cretic, at the end of an anapestic: nor have I met with a trochee 
without a pause or close of the sense after it, except in these 
two places: 


tterc, Fur. vy. 170. 
Fluctuque magis mobile vulgus 
Aura tumidum tollit inani. 
Medea, v. 334. [=344. ed. Schréd.| 


Spargeret astra 
Ti . 
Nubesque ipsas. 





These two, I believe, are the only examples: and had I not 
reason then to say, that semel atque iterum, once or twice only, he 
made use of a trochee? ’Tis true, there may be an instance or 
two where a verse ends ina long vowel and the following begins 
with another vowel; as, 


Thyest. vy. 946. | =948. ed. Schréd.| 


Pingui madidus crinis amomo 
Inter subitos stetit horrores. 


But in this case the measure is right, and agreeable to our ob- 
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servation; only the vowels must be supposed to stand and to be 
pronounced without a synaloepha; as they often are in Virgil; 


Glauco, et Panopex, et Inoo Melicerte. Georg. 1. 437. 
Nereidum matri, et Neptuno Kgxo. Ain. ili. 74. Cir. 474. 


Upon the whole, then, there is not one true and lawful excep- 
tion in all the Greek poets; and but ¢wo in the genuine pieces 
of Seneca. But the writers that came after him degenerated 
more from their Greek masters, and did not so strictly observe 
the measures that the rules of their art prescribed to them. For 
in the tragedy Agamemnon this measure is four times broken *; 
and in Hercules Giteus six times+; and in Octavia no less than 
eleven.t Which may pass for a new argument that Seneca is 
not the author of them. But, if one cast his eyes upon Bu- 
chanan’s pieces, or Scaliger’s, or Grotius’s, or indeed of any 
one of the moderns (for none were aware of this observation), 
he will not find ten lines together where this measure is not 
violated. Which I take for an infallible demonstration, that it 
was design, and not mere accident, that kept the ancients from 
breaking it. 
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FROM ELMSLEY’S REVIEW OF HERMANN’S SUPPLICES. 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, Vol. vill. p. 426. 


V. 296. Aloypov vy tdsEas, ypyot ern KpiTrtew diros. Sic 
emendavi vulgatam ypnot émikpuTTew. HERMANN. Mr. Her- 
mann says of this verse in his preface (p.1x.), sz guis de emen- 
dandi necessitate dubitaret, moneri poterat, ut Porsonum consuleret 
ad Orest. 64. et que nuper accurate disputavit Erfurdtius ad 
Ajacem v. 1109. [1100. ‘O togoTns zouxev od opixpa gpoveir. | 
Mr. Hermann aliud agebat, as the phrase is, when he wrote these 
words. Erfurdt’s disputation is confined to those cases, in 
which, as in the case before him, the syllable which is length- 
ened, and the mute and liquid which lengthen it, are contained 


* Agam. v. 79. 89. 356. 380. 315. 318. 331. 336. 809. 899. [See 
7 Here. Gt. v. 181. 594. 1210. Kidd’s remarks on this portion of 
1282. 1876. 1988. Bentley’s work, in a note on Dawes’ 


{ Octav. v.27. 62. 93. 289. 306. Miscel. Crit. p. 57. ed. 1827.—D.] 
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in different words.* In Erfurdt’s note on Cid. T. 635. [640. | 
he defends the practice, in opposition to which his authority is 
cited by Mr. Hermann. Mr. Porson’s words are as follow: 
Rarius multo syllaba producitur in verbo composito, st in ipsam 
juncturam cadit, ut in todvypvaos Andr. 2. | Hec. 492. Bacch. 
13.| Eadem parsimonia in augmentis producendis utuntur, ut in 
éréxhwosv sup. 12. [ame@picev v. 128.| xexrnolar Soph. Elect. 
366. Rarior adhuc lcentia est, ubi prepositio verbo jungitur, ut 
in amotpotrot Phen. 589. The necessity of emendation in the 
verse now before us, cannot be collected from these words. The 
following iambic, trochaic, and anapestic verses may be pro- 
duced in defence of the common reading.—I. Aésch. Prom. 24. 
‘H rokirsipov v0E amoxpuer daos.—ll. Ibid. 1086. Xraow 
aytimvouv amobexvipeva.—III. Theb. 1068. “Adra doPodpuar 
KaTrotpeTrouat. Perhaps these two instances ought to have been 
omitted, not only because the laws of the anapestic metre are 
not so rigid as those of the iambic and trochaic metres, but also 
because the words avtimvovy and Kazrotpémopwat cannot be em- 
ployed in this measure, unless their second syllables are length- 
ened. This is a consideration, indeed, to which many of the 
liberties taken by the tragic and comic poets are to be attributed. 
Mr. Gaisford, in his notes on Hephestion (p. 218.), gives the 
two following instances of a license which is very rarely taken. 
Eurip. Iph. A. 68. Addwo’ recbar Ivyatpi prnotypwv eva. 
V. 847. “ANN 7) wétrovOa Sawa; pvnotevm yapous. The poet 
seems to have been of opinion, that the impossibility of employ- 
ing the words prnotipav and prnotedm after a long syllable, 
would be accepted as a sufficient apology for his violation of the 
ordinary rules of quantity. These two verses will not defend 
the common reading of Soph. Trach. 1136. “Azav To yphy 
Tpapre, YpnoTa HVOMEVN ° [Hepevn Herm. |—IV. Pers. 217. 
Hite hravpov sides, aitod TaVvd aT OT POTTY AaPelv. —V. Soph. 
Cid. T. 640. Apdcar Sixatot, toivS aroxpivas Kaxoiv. So 
Mr. Elmsley. The common reading is, dvoty amoxpivas Kaxotv. 
As the reading is uncertain, this instance ought not to be in- 
sisted.on.- VL Phil. 30. “Opa Kal) Urvov 21) “karardets KUp?}. 
——VIl.. El. 1193. Tis yap « _avayKn THOE TpoTpeTrer Sporaw ; 
—VIII. Eurip. Pheen. 589. °O Yeoi, yever Ge TOVO dmorpoTroe 
KaKOY. —IX. Hippol. 715. Karas 2r\¢éa@, bv. &8 TpoTpeToue 
ey. See Mr. Monk’s note.—X. Iph. T. 51. Acpov TATPLOV, 
éx © émixpavov Kopas.— XI. Tro. 995. Xpuo@ peovcav iprmicas 
Katakduoey.— XII. Hel. 411. AuBons 7 epuous agevous T 
emrvopouds.— XIII. Herc. 821. Azorpomros yévo1d woe TOV THEG- 


* Erfurdt does not notice Eurip. El. kaxés; Read, Ap’ ed Aéyouca, uijrep, et?’ 
1058. *Apa Kavovoa, marep, eit Eptas epteis Kaxds. 
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tov. We know not whether it is worth while to mention, that 
the second syllable of ‘Awdetpvwv is long in two verses of this 
tragedy, 278. 315. —XIV. Fragm. incert. 166. Téxvov, mept- 
mraKknOt T® Nowr@ Twatpi. Half of these fourteen instances 
are left unnoticed ‘by Erfurdt, in his note on that which occurs 
in the Cidipus Tyrannus. As several of the fourteen may be 
got rid of without much difficulty, the following question natu- 
rally arises. Shall we get rid of the whole collection, at the 
expense of a few violent corrections, or shall we suffer ourselves 
to be deprived of the honour and satisfaction of laying down a 
general rule, by half a dozen awkward exceptions? After some 
consideration, we are satisfied that we ought to acquiesce in 
Mr. Porson’s opinion, and to allow, that in that class of com- 
pound words, of which we are now treating, the tragic poets 
sometimes lengthen the doubtful syllable. 

V. 303. Lhars? yap év TovT@ pov, TAAN ed dpovev. The 
Quarterly Reviewer reads opaxrdet. This verse violates a canon, 
which is very seldom violated in the plays of Euripides. When 
the third foot of the tragic senarius is contained in one word, 
and the verse is at the same time divisible into two equal 
hemistichs, the second hemistich for the most part is either pre- 
ceded by an elision, or begins with a word which cannot begin a 
verse; as, av, yap, 62, wév, and all enclitics. This rule applies 
not only to those cases, in which the third foot is an entire 
word, or part of a word, in the strictest sense, but also to those 
in which it is composed of two particles, which, on account of 
their frequent union, are commonly represented as one word. 
Such are Oy7rov, eimrep, eitis, KalmEp, KALTOL, MEVTOL, OOTLS, OTAY, 
OUTLS, OUTOL, TOLyaP, TolvuY, WBaTep, &c. A few instances of the 
observation of this canon will make it sufficiently intelligible. 
In the following verses of the play before us, the second hemi- 
stich is preceded by an elision. V. 1. Anjuntep, éctiody’ | ’EXev- 
ctvos xGovos. Vee: Eis Taa0E yap Prrpac’ | énuEanv Taos. 
V.195. "“Adrotot 67) ” TOVne apirhy Geis hoyo. V. 741. Ka- 
Tear amonroper |o8 av, ToT evTuyyns. V. 764. Daijs a QV, Eb 
mapno | br nyama vexpots. V.776. Ovx« gots Tavddop | ava- 
Awobev AaBeiv. V.890. ’Apxas pév tv, EOwv © | én’ “Ivayov 
poas. In the following verses, the second hemistich begins with 
a word which cannot begin a verse. V. 136. “Tudet ye Torv- 
velKel | te T@ OnBayevet. V. 251. "Evers cUyyVvoOuny | 5& TQ 
Eye ype@v. Me 375. Ti poe mons Kpavel | TOT ; apa hirsd jot. 
V.460. AgEav@? Go’ av TaEn | TLS, @S Taxos man. V. 565. 
-TloArovs trrexpvyos | av avOper@v doyous. V. 690. Tpaow, 
aipatos | Te howiov pods. V.782. ’Euot & EuOV malowy | wep 
ciclociy pédn. V.846.“Ky 8 ovx Epnoopal | os, pp yéZdoT Obro. 
V. 925. Kat piv tov Olkrovs | ye yevvatov ‘roxov. V. 1035. 
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"Heo, Sumrodv mévOos | ye Saimovmv zyov. The reading of 
this verse is uncertain. V.1149. ‘Ap’ go@ 67 Acawmod | pe 
dg€eTa yavos. The following verse may be referred to both 
classes. V.447. Ov ydp mor av yévorr’ | av tayupa rons. It 
is not easy to assign a reason why the verse, Ets tacde yap 
Brsao" | érnuEdunv tdde, or the verse, Keivn yap Orecev vu, | 
eis Tpolav rt aye, should be more agreeable to Athenian ears 
than, Eis taode yap Prepas | errnvédunv trade, or Ketvn yap 
@recev | TAO, ets Tpolav T dye. That such was the case, how- 
ever, 1s clearly demonstrated by the practice of the tragic poets, 
who violate the preceding canon very rarely in comparison with 
the number of instances in which they observe it. The rarity 
of verses which want the elision before the second hemistich, in 
comparison with those which have it, is noticed by Mr. Porson 
in his preface to the Hecuba (pp. xxvii. xxvii. ); on whose words 
we wish our disquisition to be considered as a commentary. 
Lobeck and Erfurdt, in their editions of the Ajax of Sophocles, 
have done well in rejecting yé\wv, the reading of Suidas, in 
v. 382. *H ov rodvy yédo? | Ud’ adovhs dyes. This consider- 
ation of the elision, however, would have supplied them with a 
better reason for retaining the common reading, than that which 
they have given. We now proceed to mention, that this canon 
is much more strictly observed by Euripides than by Adschylus 
and Sophocles. The character which Euripides generally bears, 
of being the most careless and licentious in his versification of the 
three tragic poets, is not just in every respect. In Mr. Porson’s 
note on y. 298. of the Hecuba, another metrical canon is men- 
tioned, which, although it is entirely disregarded by AZschylus 
and Sophocles, is very seldom violated by Euripides and the 
comic poets. We suspect that the canon which is the subject of 
the present note is frequently violated by Euripides in the lyric 
parts of his plays. The following instances have occurred to us 
without any regular examination of those parts. Or. 964. Siéa- 
pov é7t Kapa | TLOstca Kovpywov. (The true reading is capa, not 
capa; and the construction is xdpa xovpysov, not cidapov Kodpt- 
pov.) Supp. 379. Zv toe céBas Sixav, | 7d oO Hooov adexia. 
Tro. 1312. *I@ Tpiawe, Upiaue, | od piv yap ordopevos, "Atados, 
adios, atas | zuas diotos et. Ibid. 1320. Kows & ica carve | 
mTepuye mpos aOgpa. El. 1195. Tis evoeBins euov | xapa 
Katoetat. Passing over verses of this kind, which were in-: 
tended to be sung to the lyre, we will confine ourselves to those 
which were intended to be recited to the flute. We do not 
believe that the remaining plays of Euripides, including the 
Cyclops and the Rhesus, contain twenty verses of this kind 
which really violate our canon. We have observed, indeed, 
nearly twice that number of apparent instances, but most of 
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them are either manifestly corrupt, or manifestly spurious.— 
I. U1. IL. IV. Ale. 303. Atkaa &, os djces | ob. Tovcde yap 
girsis. Androm. 658. Kai rHd¢ xy sicgpyev | od TavTov es 
atéyos. Iph. T. 490. “Huds 62 un Ipyver | ov. tas yap evOdée. 
Hel. 1537. “Hy ye Ev Sidws | ov. Tovs te cods zywv. It is 
observable, that in every one of these verses, the pronoun ov is 
immediately subjoined to the verb to which it belongs.—V. VI. 
Hee. 1159. Dévowro, dvadoyais | aue(Bouvcar yzpoiv. Bacch. 
1123. AaBotoa S @dévais | apiotepav yépa. Although we 
would not advise an editor to write duadoyaio’ and @révaic’, we 
have no doubt that, to the ear of an Athenian, the omission of 
the « of the dative plural before a vowel, had nearly the same 
effect as an elision.—VII. Or. 255. °O pijrep, ixetedo | o8, pi) 
‘qrigeé wot. The recent editors have restored the enclitic os, 
which is exhibited in the edition of Aldus. Hereafter we shall 
not notice this variety, except in one instance (X XIV.), where 
the sense and the metre appear to require different forms of the 
pronoun.— VIII. Or. 284. =v pev yap érévevoas | tad, eipya- 
otat & guot Myntpe@ov aiwa. Perhaps the poet wrote =v piv tad 
erévevoas | yap.—IX. Ibid. 418. Aovrstvouev Sots, Ore mor 
sta Yeoi. Quod minime reris, the true reading, eiclv of Jeol, 
was first proposed by. Reiske. See Porson’s note, vy. 412.— 
X. Phen. 476. “Eyo 62 dwudtwv ratpos mpovoxetrdynv. The 
true reading is matpos dwpuatwyv. See Porson’s note, v. 483. 
—XI. Suppl. 149. ‘O & Oddérov, rin | tpdmr@ OnBas rerov. 
Read, ‘O & Ovéérrou rats tim tp. O. X.— XII. Ibid. 303. Edar~ 
Age yap év ToUTw | “OVM, TAAN sv hpovav.— XIII. Ibid. 699. Kai 
ouuTatdzéavtes | wéoov TwavTa otpatov, “ExKrewov, éxtelvovto.— 
XIV. Iph. A. 306. Krdous dv, a wpdocos | & pr) mpdocew oe 
ds.— XV. XVI. Ibid. 630. Kai detpo 6) tatepa | mpoceure oov 
pirov. V. 635. "Eyo 62 Bovdopat | Ta oa otépy, @ TaTEp. 
‘These two verses, with two others in the same passage, are 
rejected as spurious by Mr. Porson.—XVII. Ibid. 665. Els 
TavTov, @ Ivyatep, | oUF Hees o@ Twatpi. Mr. Porson reads, 
°O. Suyatep, Hees Kat ov y eis TavTov Tatpi.mXVIII. Ibid. 
1022. Karas 8% xpavdévtwv, | mpos ndovnv dirots, Lol rT av 
yévolTo, Kav Eovd Ywpts, TaOe.— XIX. Ibid. 1243. “Opwas d3 odv 
Saxpuaw | ixétns yivov matpos. ‘The manuscripts read, ”Ouws 
dg auvddKpvaor, ixétevoov Tatpos. This reading, although not 
satisfactory in all respects, removes our objection to the common 
reading.— XX. X XI. Ibid. 1578. ‘lepeds 68, Pacyavoy | \aBov, 
érevEato. V. 1593. Ilpov@nxe Bwpiay | Exadov dpesdpomor. 
These two verses occur in the spurious conclusion of the tragedy. 
—X XII. Rhes.85. Kat piv 68 Aiveias | wada orovdy rrod0s. So 
Barnes. All the preceding editions insert xat before pada. 
Read with Musgrave, Kai pv 68 Aivéas cat pada orrovdy 
IS 
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mooos. Aivéas is a word of two syllables, as in vy. 90. 585.— 
XXIII. Tro. 1147. “Hysis pév ody, dtav | ov coopnons vexpov. 
We consider this verse, in which the pronoun precedes the verb, 
as more licentious than the four first in our collection, in which 
the verb precedes the pronoun.—X XIV. Ibid. 1185. 20 & ov« 
gl, GXN eyo | o& Tov vewTEpov, pads dmodus, aTEKvos, HOLOV 
Jantw vexpov. The reading of all the editions prior to that of 
Musgrave, ad’ zyo oe, preserves the rhythm, but seems to 
injure the sense.—X XV. Ibid. 1280. Aovnras. ia Set. | Ti Tovs 
Jeovs karo; Mr. Burges reads from the Harleian manuscript, 
AovxXas, ia Ieol. Kal Ti Tovs Ssovs KaNa®;— _X XVI. Bacch. 960. 
Movos ydp civ’ actav | avnp todkpav tade. Read, Movos yap 
aoTOY si avnp, TOAMoV Tade. So Aristoph. Lys. 145. °O dir- 
TaTN Ov, Kab govn TovTwY yvv7y.—X XVII. Ibid. 1028. Te & 
zoTw; &x Baxyov | ti (ri Ald.) pnvdes véov; The true reading 
is Tt, ecqguid. Compare Hippol. 857.—X XVIII. Cyel. 7. “Eyxé- 
Nadov itéav | péonv Sevov dopt. So this verse ought to be repre- 
sented. As it occurs in a satyric drama, it is not subject to our 
authority.x— _X XIX. Hel. 85. “Atap ris et; wo0ev; | Tivos; 
éEaviav oe ypy. Mr. Porson (Adversar. p. 269.) reads, “Atap 
tis et; wo0ev; Tivos T; avddv ce yp7. Mr. Elmsley (ad Ged. 
Tyr. 329.) reads, “Arap tis ei; moev; Ta o 2avddyv oz yxpn. 
Neither emendation corrects the fault, on account of which we 
produce this verse.—XXX. Ibid. 1225. Odxtpotatov, vypotoe 
(wypotow) | KAvdmviors ddos. Read with Scaliger, Oixrpotator, 
vypots év KAvdwviots Gdos.— XXXII. Ibid. 1618. Dove 62 vais 
gppet. | TO mapaxéNevopa © Av “EXévyns, x. Tt. X%. The common 
reading is, Pov O& vads éppetto. Tapaxédevcpya & jv. The two 
following passages will evince the propriety of our correction. 
Iph. T. 320. Od 67) To devvov mapaxédevop jxovcapev. Tro. 15. 
"Epnua & addon kat Iedv avaxtopa Dovw xatappel.—X X XII. 
Here. 1151. “H ocdpka tiv gui | xateumpicas rupi. This 
reading was originally produced, and perhaps invented, by 
H. Stephanus. The old editions read gumpicas. We believe 
that there is no authority for the double compound xatzurpyaas. 
A satisfactory mode of supplying the syllable which is wanting, 
does not occur to us. Perhaps the poet wrote, “H cdpxa tiv 
Tadawav gumpyoas mupt.mXXXIIL. El. 545. "AAW % Tes 
avTov Tapoy émoxtsipas Ezvos Exeipar’, 7) Thode | cxoTrods Nabav 
xGovos. ‘The latter of these verses is so awkward in several 
respects, that we do not hesitate to propose the following 
transposition of the words: Zxorovs Nabav éxeipat’, 1) Thode 
xOovos. If the expression cxo7rol’s NaGwy alludes to the guards 
of the frontier, this alteration is absolutely necessary. Com- 
pare v. 95. Hel. 1189. Herc. 82.—X XXIV. El. 1249. Mu- 
Addy pwev ’HDrExtpay | dos droyov eis Sowous.—_ XX XV. XXXVI. 
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Dan. 4. ’Axpiovwos ciinyev, | TUpavvos Thode ys. V.46. “Ex 
Avs api€oua | taxvoTta onuavov. ‘The beginning of the Danae 
is equally spurious with the conclusion of the Iphigenia. On the 
whole, we think that we may safely affirm, that of the thirty-six 
preceding instances of the violation of our canon, not more than 
fourteen can be called real ones. These are, the first four, the 
eighth, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, eighteenth, twenty-third, 
twenty-fourth, thirty-first, thirty-fourth, and perhaps the 
twenty-ninth. It would not be difficult to reduce this number 
still farther. But we abstain from proposing corrections, until 
we are satisfied that they are required. An observation on this 
subject which we made in the preceding note, applies with equal 
force to the case now before us. With respect to /Eschylus and 
Sophocles, their versification, as we have already mentioned, is 
more licentious in this point, than that of Euripides. In the 
fourteen tragedies of /lschylus and Sophocles, our canon is 
violated more than thrice as often as in the seventeen tragedies 
of Euripides. See Adsch. Prom. 6. 42.641. Theb. 463. 1054. 
Pers. 251. 329, 352. 465. 469. 503. 509. 519. 839. Agam. 952. 
Choeph. 148. (xkwxutots) 491. (ayadxevTos) 883. Eum. 26. 
Suppl. 404. (ovdgep) 406. 916. 954. 1023. Soph. Cid T. 395. 
598. (avrots) 613. 738. 785. 856. 1290. Ant. 329. 997. 1021. 
Aj. 377. 855. 994. 1091. 1137.. Phil. 101. 446. (ovderw) 737. 
1064. 1304. 1369. El. 330. 530. 1038. 1215. In this enu- 
meration we have omitted all lyric senarz, and all those in which 
the common reading appears to us to be corrupt. 
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IAMBIC, TROCHAIC, AND ANAPZESTIC VERSE. 


BY PROFESSOR. DUNBAR. 


From Tue CrassicaAn JourRNAL, vol. xxxi. p. 83. 


As HEXAMETER verse necessarily requires a lengthened tone on 
the first syllable of every foot, so also in LAmBIC verse, the last 
of an Iambus, Spondeus, and Anapestus, and the first of a 
Dactyle, require a lengthened tone in the recitation to preserve 
the harmony of the verse. In TROCHAIC verse, the lengthened 
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tone is given to the jirst of a Trocheus, a Spondeus and a 
Dactyle, and to the last of an Anapestus. In ANAPASTIC verse, 
the Zectus falls on the last of an Anapestus, and on the jirst of a 
Spondeus and a Dactyle.* These rules, differing in some re- 
spects from those which Dawes laid down in his Miscellanea 
Critica, have been generally recognised as far as they apply to 
syllables naturally long; but their application to short vowels 
preceding certain mutes and liquids, and even before single con- 
sonants, has never, so far as I know, been properly ascertained. 
No critic before Dawes’ time appears to have established any 
rules respecting the power of the Ictus Metricus, or the practice 
of the Attic Poets in lengthening and shortening vowels before 
particular mutes and liquids. As the science of Prosody was 
not so well understood in his time as in the present day, we 
need not be surprised that in some respects his rules were incor- 
rect, as they were founded on no general principles, but merely 
on what appeared to him to be the uniform practice of the Attic 
Poets. His two rules respecting the position of short vowels 
before mutes and liquids, I shall give in his own words. 


I. Vocalis brevis ante vel tenues, quas vocant, consonantes 
T, Ky T, vel aspiratas, d, y, 0, sequente quavis liquida; uti et 
ante medias £, y, 6, sequente p, syllabam brevem perpetuo 
claudit. 

IL. Vocalis brevis ante consonantes medias 8, y, 6, sequente 
quavis liquida preter unicam p, syllabam brevem nunquam 
terminat, sed sequentium consonarum ope longam semper con- 
stituit. 


The jirst of these rules Dawes meant to apply to the Comic 


* According to Dawes, in his Mis- 
cellanea Critica, sect. 5., the Ietus, in 
Tambic verse, falls on the middle of a 
Tribrachys and a Dactyle: in Tro- 
chaic, on the first of a Tribrachys and 
Anapeestus : and in Anapeestic, on the 
penultimate of a Dactyle and Proce- 
leusmaticus. If by the term Jctus 
Metricus be understood, the lengthened 
tone given to any particular syllable, 
to preserve the rhythm and harmony of 
the verse, in which sense I understand 
it, then Dawes’ account of the Ictus 
on these feet must, I apprehend, be 
incorrect: because it is absurd to say 
that the middle syllable of a Tribra- 
chys, or the penultimate of a Dactyle 
can be pronounced with a lengthened 
tone. The Tribrachys, in my opinion, 


as consisting of three short syllables, 
can have no ictus or lengthened tone 
on any one of them, nor can a Dactyle 
or Anapzestus have the Ictus on any of 
their short syllables. Dawes, I appre- 
hend, confounded the Ictus and the 
accent together; two things totally 
distinct. He was equally wrong, in 
my judgement, in stating that in Ana- 
pestic verse the Spondeeus took the 
Ictus on the ast syllable. This kind 
of verse so nearly resembles Hex- 
ameter, that I have no doubt, with 
the exception of the Anapeestus itself, 
it requires the lengthened tone on 
the first, both of a Spondzeus and a 
Dactyle. A few deviations will be 
afterwards pointed out. 
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Poets, the other both to the Comic and Tragic Poets. Porson, 
who soon perceived that Dawes’ rules, though general, were not 
universal, does not appear, from any remark to be found in his 
annotations, to have had distinct and correct notions of the 
subject. In a note on the 64th line of the Orestes of Euripides, 
he says, “ Quanquam enim sepe syllabas natura breves positione 
producunt, Tragici, longe libentius corripiunt, adeo ut tria prope 
exempla correptarum inyenias, ubi unum modo extet producta- 
rum. Sed hoc genus licentiz, in verbis scilicet non compositis, 
qualia téxvov, tatpos, ceteris longe frequentius est. Rarius 
multo syllaba producitur in verbo composito, si in ipsam junctu- 
ram cadit, ut in vodvypuvoos, Andr. 2. Hadem parsimonia in 
augmentis producendis utuntur, ut in évéxA\woev, Sup. 12. xe- 
Kr\joOar, Soph. Elect. 366. Rarior adhuc licentia est, ubi 
prepositio verbo jungitur, ut in azrotpo7o, Phen. 595. Sed 
ubi verbum in brevem yocalem desinit, eamque due consonantes 
exciplunt, que brevem manere patiantur, vix credo exempla 
indubiz fidei nveniri posse, in quibus syllaba ista producatur.” 
That these observations can in general be supported by ex- 
amples, admits of no doubt. Still the question recurs, “ Had 
the Attic poets no principle to guide them, in lengthening or 
shortening syllables terminating with certain mutes and liquids?” 
I answer, that they certainly had, and that they acted on a 
~ similar principle with the Epic Poets, will, I imagine, be ren- 
dered indubitable from the following induction of examples. 
Before, however, proceeding with the main argument, I shall 
endeavour to show, from several proofs, that Porson was incor- 
rect in stating, “ that in compound words, a short vowel before 
a mute and a liquid was rarely lengthened, sz im cpsam junctu- 
ram cadit, and that when a word ends with a short vowel before 
the next beginning with a mute and a liquid, scarcely a legiti- 
mate example can be produced where it is lengthened.” ‘The 
following prove the contrary. Sophocl. Elect. v.9. Ddcxew 


Mukyvas tas todvyptcous opav. Sophocl. Elect. 1190. Tus 
: i 


yap o dvayKn Thos TpoTpéTret Bpotwav. Auschyl. Prometh. 24. 
=I Oe ie piel Cape! 


‘H qroukireiwov vvE amoxptvet ddos. Aristoph. Ay. 211. Ne- 
es ei tg . 


= = v 


pecOe hira pupia xpiOotpadywv. In this example, not only is 
eo te Le | 


the o of the compound xpiOotpaywv lengthened before the zp, 
but the a of pupia, the last letter of the word, is made long 
before the xp of the following. To these might be added several 
other examples both from the tragic and comic poets. In Por- 
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son’s own example from the Phcenisse, the o of the preposition 
in the compound azrotpomros is lengthened by the ictus, as we 
find the same vowel short in azrotpée. Kurip. Orest. 404. 
Seuval yap evrraisevta 0 demoTpeTret rere. 

Aut aeren Velen! Polhh ooh able wa 

The following show, that a short vowel at the end of a word is 
frequently lengthened before a mute and aliquid. Sophocl. Gidip. 
Tyr. 427. Upomrnraxile: cod yap ovK zo7t Bporav. Eurip. Iph. 


Aul. 1609. ‘Amrpoodoxnta 62 Bpotots. Sophocl. Gidip. Col. 1314. 
Terre 


Aopt kpativev. Sophocl. Antig. 1107. Apa viv rad’ 2XOav po’ 


Sal 


ér dddovor Tpéme. Eurip. Elect. 1058. “Apa xdvovea, mhrep. 
- =I 


Sophoel. Aj. 1109. ‘O toforns zouxev od cpuixpa dpove. Erfurdt, 
| - =| 


in order that Porson’s rule might not be violated, has opxpov 
dpovetv, contrary to the general idiom of the language and the 
best authorities. In the Perse of A%schylus, both Blomfield 
and Elmsley read Eégp&ns 8 éuos tats, av véos véov dpovet, in- 
stead of véa dpovet. The latter in the Heracl. of Euripides, 
v. 387. reads cpixpov dpovay, instead of ouixpa dpovar, the 
common and the genuine expression. In almost every instance 
where the adverb is used to qualify the verb, the plural form of 
the adjective is employed. Thus Eurip. Med. 1126. Té djs; 
dpovets ev opOa. Orest. 791. ‘Os eyo be dote0s oe, ouiKpa 
ppovtigwy Gydov. mpi eee. Bes * "Eerie See 


I. In Jambic verse the Attic poets never lengthened a short 
vowel before the mutes and liquids, with the exception of AA, 
YA, Vs Vs Ou, Sv, unless they formed the second syllable of the 
foot, when the harmony of the verse required the vowel to be 
pronounced with a lengthened tone. ‘That this rule is well 
founded, will, I hope, appear from the following instances. 
Sophocl. Phil. 297. “AAN év wétporot wéTpov éxTpiBwv worLs. 

. Ie eateey: Se 


In this example we have a difference of quantity in the same 
syllable of the same word. In 7rétpovor, the vowel retains its 
natural time before the mute and liquid; in 7érpov, on the con- 
trary, it is lengthened before the same mute and liquid, because 
the harmony of the verse requires in that syllable a lengthened 
tone. The ¢ in the noun zré7Xos has its quantity varied on the 
same principle; thus, Eurip. Hecub. 432. Kowg’, "Odvaced, p’, 
apples kapa tétros. Id. 999. lod Shta; wétdwv éevTds 7H 

oles = 


= a - 
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pias’ zyeis; see the Medea of the same poet, v. 954. where 
the ¢ 1s short; in vy. 945. it is long. The a in the oblique cases 
of zatnp, is long only when it occurs in the second syllable of 
the Iambic foot ; ; and the o in the noun é7Aov in the same 
manner; thus, Sophocl. Phil. 365. Ta ¥ éaN amyjrovy tod 


v = Sy =I 


maTpos, Ta T GAN Oo Hv. Id. 368. Harpe’ Erécau’ tav 


v = _ ==) 


v =)" v a v = 


dtA@v Keivwv avnp. Id. 436. [atpoxdos, ds cod matpos hv Ta 
- ty 


gpirtata. Inthe Patronymic ’Atpeiéns there is the same variation. 
Sophocl. Philoct. 322. Kecvois “Arpeidass, Tm T "Odvacéws Bia. 


Id. 392. Adyos NéexTae mas* ‘Oe “Atpeibas aotvyov. In the 


vot oy 
noun téxvov also, Sophocl. Cidip. Tyr. 1. °Q téeva Kasdwov. 
a =! 
Id. 6. “A ’y@ dixardv pu) Trap’ ayyédov, téxva. In the adjective 
“tales ite ak ollie ci = 
pakpos, Sophocl. Philoct. 307. "Ev To Haxp@ yevour’. Id. 492. 
=) fal =| 


KaxeiOev ov [0 paxpos eis Oirny otoros. The «€ of vexpos is 
“p= 


varied in a similar way. It is short in the following, Eurip. 
Hee. 393. Tala vEKp@ te T@: see also Eurip. Suppl. 132. 


= =| 

Alcest. 740.: long in the Hecub. 665. ’Atdp ti vexpov rovde por 
Decl e 

TloAvéévns. See also Alcest. 723. Supp. 118. In the com- 


pound arexvos there is the same variety, not only in Tambie, but 
also in Anapestic verse. Eurip. Alcest. 672. "Qer OUK ATEKVOS 


“| y= 
Kkat@avev arrows Oouov. Id. 903. ae é drydjious drrexvous TE 
Bporav. The v of the verb t8pif&m is also varied. Eurip. 
Orest. 430. Obros je uppibove QV ToALs Tavov KAvEL. Id. Med. 
fad. “Ex Opoior maidas Tove Epovs nabuBploar. Kurip. Alcest. 
Bo. Asim pEhalpov TavOE pitaryy oreyny. 29. Te ov mpos 
pehabpors ; see also Sophocl. Phil. 1410. 1435. To these might 


be added innumerable other examples. 
Let us next inquire, whether this principle can be extended 
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to the doubtful vowels in certain words, when unsupported by 
mutes and liquids.) The noun tarpos has the quantity of the ¢ 
varied in different places. In the Prometh. Vinctus of lischy- 
lus, v. 386. the ¢ is long. Opriis vooovons elolv tatpot doyot. 


aive Clriee shee 


So also in the Ion of Euripides, v. 740. Suvexrovotdca x@Xov 


v -| v {| v 1) v 


‘atpos yevod. But in the Supplices of the same Poet, v. 264. it 


=| at | 4 


is short, "ANN ws iatpov THvO’. So also in the Troades, v. 1224. 

“1 ~= 

and Hippol. 296. It is remarkable that the A in the noun 

“Apns, Mars, undergoes the same change of quantity as in epic 

poetry. Every one is acquainted with the noted line in Homer, 

Il. E. 455. “Apes, "Apes, Bpotonouyé, praupove, TevysouTAnTa. In 
soy Fy yl 


the first "Apes the A is long, in the other it is short. The same 
change of quantity is observable in the two following lines of 
the ‘Emra éi On8as of AUschylus. Inv. 230. itislong. Tovto — 


yap “Apns Bee ee po8w Bpotav. In vy. 408. it is short. 


2mraptav & an avo pain, oy “Apns epeiaaro. It is also short in 

Bris | 
v. 493., and in the pea line of the Phcenisse of Euripides. 
The a of the adverb az is subject to the same variation. Por- 
son, in a note on v. 1164 of the Hecuba of Euripides, remarks: 
** Recte hujus vocis penultimam communem esse statuit Pierso- 
nus ad Meerin, p. 231.” The a, however, is common in no 
other way than other short vowels, which are lengthened when 
they occupy a certain situation. in the verse 5 thus, in the 
Hecuba of Eurip. 1164. the a is long, Tosov® 66 dat Evytuxe@v 


ériotatat: and in the Medea, v. 456. oe pay dial Bacidéwv 
psi 
Jupovpévov. In vy. 458. of Porson’s edition it is ene as in 
many other places. =v & ovK aviecs popias, Agyoua" asl. 
alec eit St areas 
It is well known that the a in the accusative of such words 
as Onoeds, ‘Opdeds, Bactreds, is sometimes short, but more fre- 
quently long. Some wise critics content themselves with the 
supposition, that it 1s lengthened by following the analogy of 
the genitive in gws. If this were the case, why was not the a 
changed into its own long vowel 7, in the same manner as the o 
of the genitive into w? The difference of quantity must, I ap- 
prehend, be accounted for on no other principles. In the follow- 
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ing lines the a of the accusative is short. Eurip. Hecub. 870. 
Ev taiode tov guov povéa tyuwpjcopat. Id. Elect. 599. Agéov, 
=e VET ee PE gee ea eT 


tt dpav av hovéa ticaipny tatpos. See Sophocl. Trachin. 1207. 
a Sa ee See ae ae 


CEdip. Col. 1055. Aristoph. Vesp. 1206. “Ore tov Souda 

Pe hS v vet 
DavrArov, ov Bovrras ett. The noun dpouéa, I would here con- 
sider not forming an Anapestus, but a Tribrachys, and therefore 
the a retains its natural quantity. In a variety of others, the 
last vowel is lengthened solely in consequence of the situation it 
occupies in the foot; thus, Aristoph. Plut. 1182. Kat perexdre 


- -] v —. 


Tov lepéa* vov & oveé eis. Eurip. Hippol. 1148. To? ys dvaxra 
vee [ea] + othe © Raps 


Thode Onoéa porov. Sophocl. Philoct. 361. Tov od« & bsyra 


I v=] | v 


Cavr ’“Ayiddéa Tadw. See also Eurip. Androm. 1236. and 543. 

-| re eee 6 ee 

Words of this description have frequently the two last vowels, 

which are both naturally short, contracted into one long syllable. 

Thus Eurip. Alcest. 25. ‘Tepéa Javovrwv. Pheeniss. 927. YhaFac 
var 


vv — 


Mevorxéa tovee det. Id. 1181. “Opa oz Tudda cal tapacmiotas 
i is oo 


SS re 


muxvovs. In Trochaic verse the same vowels are contracted. 
Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 1341. Tiva 62 pavers, texvov. Iph. ’AxirA- 
SR TT re ea tA 

héa TOV Welty aioyvvomat. 

| - vie aoe 4 = 

It has been observed by several writers on Prosody, and by 
the English critics in general, that a short vowel in Iambic 
verse must sometimes be pronounced as a long vowel before the 
Inceptive p, because the pronunciation of that letter seems to 
retard the sound of the vowel. But several examples are to be 
found in which the inceptive 6 has no such power, when a short 
vowel precedes it in the first syllable of the foot. There must 
then be some other cause independent of the letter 6 to lengthen 
a short syllable when it forms the second of an Iambus, and 
that, I apprehend, can be no other than the Ictus Metricus on 
that syllable. In the followme examples the vowel remains 
short before the inceptive p. Auschyl. Prometh. 738. Xpiuz- 
Tovoa paylaiow éxrepav x~Oova. Sophocl. Cadip. Tyr. 1289. 

ES 6 i eae 
Tov pntpos, addav avocr, ovds pnta pot. Id. v.72. Apav, } Ti 

_ gpg acer ae = 
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hovav, THVSe pusaiuny TwoAW. In several compound words, the 
= k= ct ake 


short vowel preceding the p, the inceptive letter of the latter 
part of the compound, remains short. Thus Sophocl. Aj. 134. 
TeLapove Tai THs cyucpepvrov. In the following the short 
Ak Se 
vowel before the inceptive 6 is lengthened. Euripl. Supp. 461. 
Sv O° ov avetet, Xphv o él pntois dpa. Any person who at- 
a Ae al a a 
tends at all to the pronunciation of the feet in this verse, will at 
once perceive that the v of the preposition é7i is lengthened, not 
in consequence of the inceptive p, but because the harmony of 
the verse requires it to be pronounced with a lengthened tone, 
independent of the letter following. Sophocl. Cidip. Tyr. 847. 
Toor’ sory non Tou pyov eis ewe pérron. Aristoph. Plut. 54. Ovd« 


zo 0 Oras 0 xpnopos eis Touro: pémet. See also v. 1065. Sophocl. 
= Sal Tit ris 

(Edip. Col. 900. Eurip. Suppl. 105. -Auschyl. Prometh. 1059. 
Aristoph. Pax, 740. To these many other examples could be 
added, plainly demonstrating, that the practice of modern 
editors in doubling the p in order to lengthen a short. vowel, not 
only vitiates the orthography of the language, but is contrary to 
ancient usage. 

As Dawes’ first rule was intended to apply to the Comic 
Poets alone, let us next inquire whether Aristophanes has 
always observed it. Though short vowels are less frequently 
lenethened by him than by the Tragic Poets, for a reason after- 
wards to be stated, still a number of examples are to be found 
in his poetry of the application of the Ictus Metricus, showing 
that Dawes’ rule was far from being well founded. Thus in 
the Plutus, v. 777. "Eqevyov, sidws ovdev 6 TAypov eyo. Id. 

Pie AD eee = ee a ape Se 
1079. Ov« dy tor addy TovT érrétpetrov Troveiv. Brunck, very 
Fo ce | Pam Nae vA WOMEN PM Pt Rardee area Pee PEs) 
unnecessarily, would read todTo y’ évrétperrov. Id. 1154. Ilapa 
THY Sopay 2 rpopaioy wpioast gue. Nub. 189. Znrovot. pn) VOV 
= asl rem a 


TOUT éTL ppovrigere. In line 215. the vowel v before the same 
= “erat | 


mute and liquid is short. ‘Os eyyus 7ypeeay. TOUTO Tavu ppovti- 
-1 - vv -1 


Gere. Before the inceptive p the « of the preposition vrepi is length- 


ened, 643. Taxes 9 ay duvato pavidvew mpl puO mar. vy. 219% 


=e == mote eS 
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/ & A a 
Dépe, Tis yap Seiie = opt Tis Kpeaopas avnp; v. 866. Kai tev 
v v =I v = v cod v - v v - | v =i 


Rpsnal paw s ees Tov év0ade. Id. 1472. Streps. Nat, vat, 


He Wet bi | =o cal 


KaTa.oza Onre Haxpioy Alia. 1473. Pheidip. [dod ye Ata Ta 


v =} = =f y = v= =! v vv 


spon, os apxaios él. Aves 45. “Ozrou kaOidpv0ate Staryevoiuel” 


-|v =] vy a | Sy | v vy vy iy |i 


av. The editors of Aristophanes, entertaining no doubt of the 
strict universality. of Dawes’ rule as applicable to the Comic 
Poets, have strangely failed to observe these and several other 
examples that militate against it, and have attempted to correct 
a few other of the verses which oppose it. Thus in the Kecles. 
256. we have the following correct line, Ti ov umoxpovowct 


ct es =) 2 


ae; Prax. rpooxwrcouat, which Dr. Maltby, in his Observations 
v -| --j] ¥ = 


to Morell’s Thesaurus, proposes to read, Te & iv UToKpovawat 
oe. The same distinguished scholar has pointed out several 
violations of Dawes’ Canon, such as Eccles. 369. °Q worw 


- =| v 


EinelOuia, pur) jus mepuidns. Liysistr. 742. °OQ. wérv’ Einsibvr, 
=| 


emlaxes Tod TOKov. Plut. 98. TloAAob “yep avraus ODN éwpaka 


ola 


xpovov. This last verse Brunck Lec’ opposes Dawes’ 


Canon, and points out, in an excellent note, several ineffectual 
attempts to correct it. Several other examples will occur in the 
examination of Anapzstic verse. From all these instances it is 
evident that the same rules respecting short vowels before mutes 
and liquids apply équally to the senarian of the Comic Poets as 
to that of the Tragic, with this difference, that in the former the 
natural quantity of the vowels is more frequently preserved, 
both in consequence of the less solemn and stately nature of the 
language of comedy, and because the comic poets were less re- 


-strained in the use of the Tribrachys, Dactyle, and Anapestus, 


which enabled them to bring the tone of their language nearer 
to that of varied and genteel conversation. We have a singular 
instance of the power of the principle I have been endeavouring 
to establish, in a curious line (895.) in the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes, where the poet employs the letter v to express the eager 
scent of the sycophant. I have no doubt, that the sound of the 
letter was expressed by the nasal organs, and that it was pro- 
Guide. O 
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nounced in pairs, the latter occupying, as was necessary, double 
the time of the former: 


Aristophanes furnishes us with a similar example in his Equites, 
y.10., where Nicias replies to the invitation of Demosthenes in a 
sort of whining tone : 


pu pv pu po pe pps pa pu 


II. In Trochaic verse the first syllable of the Trocheus, as 
has been already stated, requires to be pronounced with a length- 
ened tone, whether that syllable be naturally short, or whether 
it consist of a short vowel before any of the mutes and liquids. 
I shall here produce instances of the variation in the quantity 
of the same vowel in the same word. ‘Thus Eurip. Orest. 735. 
=o 6¢ Twas AOyous eXsEas cod Kacvyvjtw Tatpos. In this ex- 

= et wn 


ample the vowel iota of xacvyv7jrw is long before yv; the alpha 
of wratpos is short. In 766. of the same play the a of varpi is 
long. larpi TEp@poy Spann. In 786. it is also long. Kai 


— 


pe Tpos TvuBov Topevoov tratpos. In 784. the omicron of the 
ieee ol he ee ele H 


> , . . e . . ” e 
verb dxvyjcets is long, while it is short in the noun é«vos imme- 
diately following. Orest. Ov« dp’ oxvyncas; Pyl. dxvos yap 
9 ea lia = 


Tots piros KQKOV pea. In 748. the a of the adjective paKpos 

is varied ; “H Savety 7 di Shy’ y pivos é ov perepae pakpaw TEP It 
- | 

will be observed that in this line the Poet employs the Trochzus 

and Spondeeus alternately. It is presumable, therefore, that the 

a of paxpav should be held to be long. The ¢ of the noun 

téxvov is generally short. Eurip. Ion, 556. ‘O TOTMOS o 


v - ! 


éEevpev, Texvov. So also 568. In the Hercules Furens, 861. 
aia 


it is long. Texy’ aTroKTéiWvaca TP@TOV. The v of Saxpu or 6a- 


CE | -{[- vy 


xpvov is most commonly short: Eurip. Orest. 778. daxpua yooy 


vy | 


yevour” av. In the Iphigen. in Aul. 398. it is long. "Ep 62 
- voy vd 


Sls 


aouvTngovat VUKTES, mwuepaue TE daxpvous. In the Orestes of Eurip. 
vI- 


—_ = | -~ vi - - | - vji- 
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791. the penult. of dyXos is short. Zpyixpa dpovtifwv dydov. In 
- vt =I = 

the Iphigen. in Aul. it is long. °O texodca prep, avopav dydov 

= <b = 4) mb = b= 


eigop@ wédas. A similar variation takes place in the quantity 

_— v — vy | - 

of the first syllable of zrédos as in Jambic verse. Thus Eurip. 

ere. in Taur. vy. 1215. Kpata xpivavres rétdoroww. 1226. 
--Po- -t- 91 


Témdov o Om pare mpobea Gan. 
a v1 - 

Although the Attic Poets occasionally lengthened short vowels 
before mutes and liquids in Trochaic verse, yet with the ex- 
ception of those already mentioned, they more frequently pre- 
served the natural quantity of the vowel. They seem to have 
sparingly indulged in the license they took in Iambic verse of 
applying the power of the ictus, and only resorted to it when 
the versification compelled them. Should any modern, there- 
fore, attempt to write Greek Trochaic verse, his safest course 
would be so to arrange the feet that a short vowel before all the 
mutes and liquids, with the exception of BA, yA, ye, yw, Sp; 
dv, should occupy the second place. It is difficult to account 
how the Greek Poets came, almost universally, to lengthen a 
short vowel before these mutes and liquids. Porson observes in 
his letter to the late Professor Dalzel, «‘ Dawes lays down a rule, 
which, if he had been content with calling it general instead of 
universal, is perfectly right, that a syllable is long, in which the 
middle consonants 9, y, 6, and liquids, except p, meet. But 
several passages, as well as the following, contradict this rule. 
Sophocl. Cidip. Tyr. 717. wasdds 62 Braoras. Electr. 440. 
macav 28raoTte. [ Phil. 1305. 2& As ZBractes.] These passages 
may be reduced to Dawes’ Canon by transposition; but they 
will lose all their energy by the reduction.” To my ears they 
lose neither their force nor their harmony by transposition. 
Bnaotas 62 Taidos; — %8dacte tacwv. In the latter we gain by 
transposition the triemimeral cesura, which always adds to the 
harmony of the verse. But a very few examples from any of 
the Poets oppose the rule, and most of these may be remedied 
by transposition. Sophocl. Cidip. Col. 972."Os obre Bdotas ro 

-1e) I 
rysveOXous TraTpos, may be remedied and improved by the trans- 
position of the adverb 7m. ‘hus, “Os OvTE ie Protas yeveO rious 

=| v=] 
TATpOs. Esch. Agam. 1633. ‘Opdgei 62 yraooay THY evavTiav 
ex.s, may be read Prdcaav 83 Tip Opdety evavtiav exes. Those 
in the choral odes need hardly be taken into the account, as in 
Q 2 
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them the Poets allowed themselves greater liberties than in the 
more common kinds of verse. 

III. Brunck has remarked in a note on line 98. of the Plutus 
of Aristophanes above alluded to, where there is a violation of 
Dawes’ first rule, “in Anapestis major est licentia, qua sepius 
usum fuisse Comicum alibi ostendemus.” The Anapestic verses 
of Aristophanes are subject to the same rules as those of the Tragic 
Poets, and therefore I shall take examples from both in illustration 
of my principle. The ¢ of vexpav is long inv. 1496. of the Phe- 
nisse of Euripides. Hrwpara vEK pov TpUrooy 76n. In y. 1409. 


of the Medea it is short. WYatoai te yepoty, Jdrar te vexpovs. 
= Hl ™ os onl doo ole 


In v. 1386. and 1408. of the same Play, the ¢ of Téxvov is short: 
thus, 1386. “ANG xg ~Epuwids odéoee Texvov. 1408. Téexv’ 


=i) | 1 | v v I v =_- v 


atoxtsivac , atoxwdvets. In 1392, and 1400.it is long. 1392. 


v =| - -| v v Se ae 


Xteiyo Sucoov y awopos Téxvwv. 1400. Maraxov xpwrtos 


vay - lt 


yratca téxvov. In the Electra of Sophocles, v. 96. we have the a 
Ce ne 


of “Apns long. Poinos Apns ovK 2Eéuoev. Inthe Seven against 
Thebes of Adschylus we find a very strong instance of the power 
of the Ictus in a situation which contradicts both Dawes’ 
and Porson’s rules: vy. 1059. [Tévos oXécate Tm pewvolev oUTws. 
a id Ss eae 
The last vowel of @déocare is necessarily long before the 
mp ot mpsuvotev. If I am right in supposing that the Ictus 
falls on the first and not the dast syllable of the Spondeus in 
this kind of verse, the following line will be incorrect: v. 1063. 
‘AdXNa hoBodpat xaTrotpeTopat, because the o of the preposition 
OR ae eee pee 


in composition is made long before the mute and liquid tp, when 
it is the second syllable of the foot. I had some doubts whether 
the conjunction cat was not always, when the first syllable of a 
foot in Anapestic verse before a vowel or diphthong, contracted 
with these, as in the common reading in this line. The follow- 
ing example from Aristophanes shows that it is not always con 
tracted. Nub. 1007. > pihaxos obi, Kal Gem pay LOT UNE, Kal 
| 
Aevans pvdrdoPorovons. The reading, I apprehend, shoal 
therefore be *AXAd hoBodpat Kal amroTpéTromat, making the foot 
SO yee 5 eae eg a | 


an Anapstus instead of a Spondzus.— As the Ictus falls on 
the first of a Spondeeus, the ¢ of the adjective aréxvors is in_con- 
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sequence lengthened in y. 908. of the Alcestis -of Euripides, 
though in v. 903. it is short in the same word ; thus, 908. 
Ov ene Opa, efov a atéxvots. v.903. ZnrXo 8 aryauous ATEKVOUS 


Pug Ce) eT vile 44 nee 


Te BpoTav. 


The following examples from Aristophanes have been pointed 


out by Dr. Maltby as opposing Dawes’ Canon. Nub. 320. Kai 


AeTTONOyEly 5n CyTEl, KaL TEpl KaTTVOD oTEvoNEcxXEtY. Aves, 579. 
Kat omepporoyav & TOV aypov TO oTépw’ adbTdv avaxayrat. 
1d.591. “AAN avanréEe Tavtas KaBapos adtovs ayédn pia KiXNOy. 


In v. 344. of the N ubes, the ¢ of the particle 62 is lengthened 
betore the inceptive p ew: pivas 5 thus, Kot»yt yuvarély, pa A’, 

ovo’ oTLovv. abtas d pivas éyovow. And these have nostrils; in 
allusion, as Wieland observes, to the large noses on the masks 
worn by the actors, which, to a spectator near the stage, ap- 
peared out of all proportion to a human face, but to those at a 
distance, of a ee size. Several copies and MSS. have 
avtat Oé ye pivas, K. T. ., Which is probably the correct reading. 
The 62, however, as mite the first syllable, if the foot should 
be considered a Spondeeus, would be lengthened by. the Ictus, 
independent of the inceptive p The 5 of vypav is long in 
y. 334. Tadr ap 2rolovy typav Nepedrav.— On this Porson re- 
marks (Pref. ad Hecub. p. Ixii.), “ Licentiam qua ob mutam 
et liquidam producitur syllaba, rarissime admittunt (Comici), 
idque partim ex necessitate, partim quum alios Poétas vel citant 
vel imitantur. Quum igitur primam syllabam in dypay pro- 
ducit Aristophanes, dithyrambos ridet; quum Homeri verba 
usurpat, Homerico metro utitur. N ub. 400. Lovviov axpov ’A. 
Nee dubito quin Nub. 319. Tragicorum aliquem, Euripidem, 
opinor, ob oculos habuerit.”. From the examples which have 
been already produced in this dissertation, and from many 
others that might be pointed out, it will appear evident that 
Aristophanes frequently lengthened a short vowel before mutes 
and liquids, even when he was under no necessity of doing so. 
In a language so copious as that of the Greeks, and which ad- 
mitted of transposition to a great extent, the plea of necessity 
would scarcely avail such a poet as Aristophanes in violating 
the rules of versification. Neither is it very likely that he would 
transeress against these rules when he cited the words of another 
poet, because, if he quoted the whole or any part of an Anapes- 
tic lme from Euripides, he would find that no more license was 
granted to that Poet, though a Tragedian, in moulding Ana- 
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pestic verse than to himself. I have repeatedly remarked, that 
Hexameter verse appears to have given origin to Anapestic, 
and that, therefore, so far as regards the Spondeus and Dactyle, 
there is no difference in the application of the Ictus to the first 
syllable of each in both kinds of verse.—In the following ex- 
ample, Aristophanes has lengthened a vowel contrary to his 
usual practice. Nub. 409. ‘H & dp’ éfvaoar eit ééaipyns Sia- 


Aakyjoaca Tpos avT@®. In the Plutus, v. 39. he has the a of 
-| 


Nakéw short. Ti 690 6 PoiBos Zraxev 2x TOV oTeupatov. In v. 


vy v | 


382. of the Pax it is also short: Mz) viv Xaxnons.— So also in 
= =f =) 

the Antigone of Sophocles, 1094. My 7@ wor avtov ~reddos és 

mod rNaxetv. And in the Alcestis of Euripides, v. 356. Ov 

av dpév 2€aipoiue pos AiBuv Naxeiv. 


A. careful perusal of Aristophanes and the other Greek Poets 
would furnish many other examples similar to those already 
quoted, particularly in lambic verse, where greater license was 
allowed, clearly proving that none of the professed writers on 
Prosody, nor the Editors of the Attic Poets, had distinct con- 
ceptions of the structure and harmony of their verse. Hence 
it has not unfrequently happened, that instead of improving 
the Text of the Author, they have vitiated it by the insertion 
of particles and superfluous letters, to support, as they imagined, 
the verse. From the doubt and uncertainty in which the 
subject of Greek Versification has hitherto been involved, 
every attempt at discovering some fixed principles which guided 
the practice of the Poets, may be considered as an important 
step in the progress, and may be the means of directing others 
engaged in the same studies, to more enlarged views and more 
useful results. 








CANONS AND REMARKS. 
BY PROFESSOR PORSON. 


“¢°Eneevos is a word unknown to the Attics, who always use 
éXewos, even in anapzestic or dactylic metre, in which the other 
form would be more convenient. Ignorant transcribers, who 
knew no other species of metre than the Homeric, have changed 
almost all the Attic forms into Ionic. Moreover, analogy re- 
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quires éAewvos: as from Sdéos is formed Secvos, from «Argos KhEwos, 
so from 2Xsos éXswos. As the Attics never use deewos, KrEELvOs, 
so they never could have used édsevos. ‘The same principle 
applies to mretewos and weteewvos; the latter is poetic, the former 
mitic.” Pref. Hee. 

“In compounds from xépas, w is not admitted; but either 
Képas is retained entire, which is the case before the labials 8 
and @; or at one time the last syllable of the old genitive KEpsos 
is dropped, as In Kepeadxys: or the last letter of the old nomin- 
ative KEpos : the Attics therefore say, KepoBaTns, KEPOOETOS, KE- 
poudkos, Kepopopos, KéepoTuTrety, not KepwtuTeiv. The forms 
KepacBoXos, Kepacdopos, are more rare, but good. The case is 
the same with the compounds of xpéas. The Attics never say 
KpEWOALT LA, KPEWKOTELY, KPEWTTOANS, KPewoTaOun, but always use 
the short vowel.” Pref. Hec. 

“In lsch. Choéph. 654. for diroker 2otw, read, with a 
slight change, @irofévn ’otw.  Transcribers have frequently 
committed errors similar to this, through ignorance that a long 
vowel admits not of elision. They “have accordingly given 
ypayp soTt, ypEv EOT Ws ‘Epp’ zuTrohats, whereas they ought to 
have written ypaupyn ‘ott, xpsia ‘OTW, “Eppa “wroNais.” "Pref. 

“JT have always written del, deTos, Kdw, KNdw, not aist, &c.” 
Pref. 

«The second persons singular of the present and future, 
middle and passive, end in «, not 7: thus TumTopat, e, eTav: 
but tU7T@pat, n, nTav: for analogy requires a short vowel in 
the indicative, a long one in the subj.” Pret. 

ceThe Attics always said oitus, ois, otatos, Ovxdjs, Ordrevs, 
not oifvs, oioros, &c., although in editions generally you will 
scarcely find these words without the mark of dieresis.” Pref, 

« The augment cannot be omitted in the Attic dialect: yphv 
may be excepted, which, as well as éypjv, occurs on the Attic 
stage. Some verbs never take an augment. Thus the Attics 
said advwya, not ivoya, but nvwyev. Similarly in cadeCounr, 
KaOnunv, kabeddov, the Tragic writers do not prefix the aug- 
ment; the Comic prefix or reject it as they please. Sometimes 
a double augment is admitted, as in nvecyounv, averyounv, both 
ef which are frequent in the Tragic writers.” Preef. 

« The Attics after os and éc7vs often add the particle ye, for 
the sake of emphasis, which corresponds in some measure to the 
Latin guine: Aristoph. Ran. 751. ras yap ovyt yevvddas, “Ootis 
ye mivew olde 3” Pref. 

«“ The Attics said Adgidos, not Acifiros: so Boldiov, voidiov, 
poidwor, SumrAoldtov, Tpoyotoiov.” Preef. 

«°Aioow, although generally, is not always a dissyllable in 
Attic writers: Hec. 30. 
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vov & vTrép wntpos pirns 
‘ExaBns dicow. 
See also Iph. A. 12. Ausch. Pers. 470.” Hee. 1. c. 

‘© For eivadwos, which is not Attic, read gvdd\uos.” Hee. 38. 

“ The form dvva is more Attic than dvvn.” Hee. 253. 

“ “Ayaixos, not "Ayauixos, is the Attic form.” Hee. 287. 

“ The Attics never use Aéyowas for Xéyo. In Soph. Cid. C. 
1186. AgEeTas is passive, as it always is in the Tragic writers.” 
Hee, 293. 

“The form zréua for mua was unknown to the Attics. 
This I infer from one argument: there are many passages in 
which the metre requires 7@ua; not one in which it requires 
mona; few, where it will admit it.” Hee. 392. 

“ The Attics used dvpec@as and odvpecOau, KédXev and oKéd- 
New, pwopyvuwe and opopyvums, &c.” Hee. 728. 

“ Hor detuev, noeTe, HOscoav, the Attics used the contracted 
forms jopev, Hote, noav.” Hee. 1094. 

« The old Attics never used the license, if license it can be 
called, of subjoining a verb plural to a neuter plural, unless of 
things with life: as Eur. Here. F. 47. réeva py Savor.” Hee. 
las. 

“* The vocative of wédeos in Attic writers is wéAs, not péree.” 
Elec, 1161. 

«« The Attics sometimes use 77 in the sense of pote by 
the figure AutoTns.” Hee. 1260. 

« The Attics use the following Doric forms: ‘AGava, dapos, 
Exatl, KUVaYOS, Trodaryos, roxas, Eevayos, o7rados, dpape: but 
A@nvaia, not ’Adavaia.” Or. 2 

* Brunck in many places of arene and Aristophanes has 
either left or introduced tiGets, Evviets, and similar barbarisms. 
The Attics said TiOnut, TiOns, TiOnov: wherever TLBets is read, it 
arose from the confusion of « and 7 on the part of the tran- 
scribers.” Or. 141. 

«The Attics never used trea for tyisa.” Or. 229. 

“ The old Attics used wvevpuov, the later mrAcbpuov.” Or. 271. 

« The Attics preferred, I think, toyaiva to icyvaive, on ac- 
count of the sound: similarly, éy@aipw to zyOpaivw.” Or. 292. 

“ The Attics always used 6vo for dvm.” Or. 1550. 

« The Attic form, 2&nxacpéva for é&etxacpéva, has been re- 
stored by Brunck.” Ph. 164. 

“ T have restored the Attic form avitw, and have written it 
with an aspirate, in compliance with the Grammarians Meeris, 
Herodian, and others.” Ph. 463. 

« The Attics often omit, yet sometimes add, the verb eiut 
after érouos.” Ph. 983. 

“ The Attics have not «idm as an indicative, but form the 
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opt, and subj. as if from eidnus: therefore for efdoins correct 
elocins.” Ph. 1366. 

‘Os is not used for eés or mpos, except of persons. The first 
instance of this Atticism occurs in Hom. Od. P. 218. @s aist tov 
omotoyv ayer Ieos ws TOV omotov.” Ph. 1415. 

« The form dvartac Pat would require a verb rrdopat, TTOMaL, 
which does not exist. For the Attics use in the present 7é7vo- 
pat, wétapat, in the aorist értounv, értdaunv, the former of 
which I consider preferable, as far as it may be in accordance 
with MSS. But trraua: is a form totally unknown to the 
Attics. At any rate it never occurs in the present ; sometimes 
in the imperfect, but where the aorist would suit better.” 
Med. 1. 

“ The Attics were not at liberty to put ye after Tov, except 
by interposing another word.” Med. 675. 

All compound adjectives ending in os were declined by the 
most ancient Greeks with three venders : as amropOntos, , ov. 
The feminine forms having oradually become obsolete, Poets 
and Attic writers occasionally restored them, for the sake of 
ornament or variety.” Med. 822. 

“ The Attics never join ye and te together.” Med. 863. 

“ The Attics use indiscriminately aueenle, apBAwTTrOs; yop= 
yor, yopywros ; proyorr, proyoros ; : adr}, aountos; ave, 
atuyos; veolv€, veotuyos ; ; eUKpas, EVKPATOS, &e.” Med. 1363. 

“ In forms of interrogation with dpa, dp’ ov, the Tragic writ- 
ers add or omit the negative particle at their pleasure : Soph. 
Cid. T. 822. dp’ épuv xaxos; “Ap’ ovyt was dvayvos ;” Pref. 

« ‘Tragic writers admit some Ionic forms, but those sparingly: 
as, Eivos, podvos, youvata, yovva, Kovpos, dSovpi: but the ig- 
norance of transcribers has introduced more from Homer.” 
Pref. and Pheen. 866. 

“ The Tragic writers never use pp for po, nor tr for ac. 
Thus, they never said yeppovnciav for yepoovnciav, nor TpaTT@ 
for mpdacow, nor 7TTov for Aacov.” Hee. 8. 

«The Tragic writers so often use different tenses, that they 
seem to have studied this variety: as Hee. 22. 


27rél O& Tpola o, “Exropos T ATONAUTAL 
yux, Tatpoa + eT ia KatecKagn, 
autos 68 Pauw mpos Seodurjte@ Titre. 


Observe also that in the adj. zatpeéa is contained the substan- 
tive tatip, to which avtos refers: so in Soph. Trach. 259. 
Zoyetat TOALY THv Evputelav' Tovde yap petaircov,” &c. Hee. |. ¢. 
«The Tragic writers are partial to the Ee of the 
particle ro. in gnomes or moral reflections.” Hee. 2 
« Tragic writers are fond of such pleonasma /a as cage 
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tov Spjvous, Ipyvev dduppol, Koltas Aéetpov, EKTpwv KoiTas, &c. 
See Soph. Ant. 424. os drav xevis Eivis veoooay opdavov 
Brn réxos.” Hee. 298. 

“«< Texovoa is never used by itself for watyp by Eurip.” Or. 
285. 

« The Tragic writers do not willingly admit the second aor. 
active of daivw.” Or. 1266. 

« The Tragic writers use sikdcow or édicow at pleasure.” 
Phas: 

« The Tragic writers rarely prefix the article to proper names, 
except for the sake of emphasis, or at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, where a particle is inserted between them: as Ph. 522. 
Tats yap av OnBais Tobe Vévour’ dverdos.” Ph. 145. 

« Adyos and zpyov are frequently opposed to each other, in 
Tragic writers: also not unfrequently, évowa and épyov.” Ph. 
512. 

« Bur. Ph. 557. od & ove aveEe Soudtov zyov icov: zyew 1s 
a various reading: but Valck. well observes that Euripides 
always uses the participle with avéyoua.” Ph. 1. ¢. 

“°’ Avaothnoat in the time of Euripides meant, to raise up one 
that had fallen: therefore for tporata 1s avactyncets Sopos, I 
have restored the reading, 7@s dpa orjoes 6.3” Ph. 581. 

« Tragic writers do not admit the hiatus after 7i.” Ph. 892. 

«“ Tragic writers are very fond of the rough and old forms, 
and therefore prefer first aorists: as a7aAnXaxGeis for aradrayets.” 
Ph. 986. 

« A Tragic writer could not have written 7a@dov: for the 
article forms a crasis only with a short; but d@@ov has the first 
syllable long in itself, beg contracted from azOAov.” Ph. 1277. 

« The Tragic writers seem to have said ed cgBew Jeovs, and 
svoeBetv sis Ssovs.” Ph. 1340. _- 

“Tplv éxpabcty and mplv éxud0n: both readings are good. 
For the Tragic writers often join piv with the subjunctive, 
omitting the particle dv, which is always required in common 
Greek.” Med. 222. “Elmsley states the rule more accu- 
rately: the Tragic writers do not employ the subjunctive, un- 
less there be in the former clause the sense of denying or for- 
bidding.” Scholef. 

«< Tragic writers never admit zrept before a vowel into lambics, 
Trochaics, or legitimate Anapestics before a vowel, whether in 
the same or in different words. Not even in the chorusses do 
they suffer a verb or substantive thus compounded to enter ; 
very rarely an adjective or adverb. In Atsch. Ag. 224. is 
epiopyws, in 1457. mepu@duvos. In Soph. Cid. T. 1218. zepi- 
adra. Hence Dawes’s emendation of Soph. Cid. T. 1505. ju 
ode Tepid, s for ur) ope wapioys is wrong. That zrepsidety occurs 
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so frequently in Comic writers, is an argument that Tragic 
writers were not at liberty to use it. But you will say, Ku- 
ripides himself has zepud@yovow. True; but in the Cyclops 686. a 
Satyric drama, which violates many laws of Tragedy, and avails 
itself of many licenses of Comedy. If the Tragic writers make 
use of a word compounded of zrepi, they meet the difficulty by 
tmesis: as Bacch. 619. t&de wept Bpoyous zBadre yovace Kat 
ynrais Toéav.” Med. 284. 

“In Ale. 281. y2) wpos TOV Jedv TANS pe Tpododvat, read p71) 
mpos o& Je@y TAS we Tpodovvat. In this formula of adjuration, 
the Tragic writers never add the article; Comic writers add or 
omit it at their pleasure, but more frequently add it.” Med. 
325. 

“ The Tragic writers never use the form in v@ for vas; the 
old Comic writers very seldom; more frequently the poets of 
the middle Comedy ; most frequently those of the new.” Med. 
744, 

«* The word aytos is very rarely used by Attic writers, never, 
I believe, by Tragic.” Med. 750. 

“* Of the two futures, prncOyjcouat, pmenvncopat, the Tragic 
writers always adopt the latter, which is used also by Hom. II. 
X. 390. The same may be said of kAnOjncopar and Kexdjoouat. 
But they use PrAnIjoowas and PBeCAjcowae indiscriminately.” 
Med. 929. 

“The particles pév ye are very rarely joined together in 
Tragic writers.” Med. 1090. 

«T's has often the force of etiam, also: Hee. 606. ofdev 6 
aicypov: 842. dirous TiévTEs Tos ye TONEULWTATOUS.” Pref. 

«“’OS$e and ovTos, Tococde and Toldcde, TocovTos and TotovTos, 
are often confounded; so also, but more rarely, @d¢ and ovTw.” 
Pref. 

«¢ A verb plural is correct, whether two singular nouns have 
the copulative or disjunctive particle inserted between them : 
Hee. 85. 

mov Tote Jetav “EXévov Wuyar, 
7 Kacdvépav écidw, Tpwddss, 
Os “ot Kplywow oveipovs ; 
see Alc. 367.” Hee. L e. 

« After of6a, méuvnual, wynwovevw, OTe not OTe should follow : 
Aristoph. Vesp. 353. péuvnoar 590, 67 emt otpatias Kréfras, 
x. tT ». Lest any one should suppose that 67’ may in this 
passage be for é7z, let him know that the vowel in 67« never 
suffers elision in Comic writers. Hom. Od. Ii. 424. 7 obd« otc & 
éte depo TaTHp Teds ixeto hevywv;” Hee. 109. 

« When the Greeks express a person by a circumlocution, 
they return as soon as possible to the person itself: thus, Homer 
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never says Bin “HpaxaAnein, irep, but do7ep. So Eurip. Hee. 
287. says, 

adr’, ® hirov yévetov, aldgcOnTi jE, 

olxtetpov' éO@v 6, K. T. Xu. not EGov.” Hee. 293. 

“¢ Abdros is the Latin ipse; 0 avtos, idem.” Hee. 295. 

"A os is followed by a dat. of the person from whom the 
honour proceeds: Hee. 309. piv & “Ayirreds dEvos Tyuhs, dignus 
Achilles, qui a nobis honorem accipiat. Alc. 440. a&la O€ jou 
ceuns. rec. L'c. 

“ -A£.6@ sometimes means to honour: Soph. Aj. 1114. ov yap 
néiov Tovs pnosvas.” Hee. 319. 

«¢ The junction of the participle ®v with another, as in Eur. 
Hec. 358. ov« eiwOos Ov, is rare: Homer, however, has in II. 
T. 80. erro Tapusvov mep govta.” Hee. lc. [So Herod. vu. 143. 
Si pnLevov EO. | 

«‘ Observe the position of tvs in Hee. 370. 


ovT érrridos yap, ovTE Tov Soéns Opa 
Sdpoos Tap Hiv. 

It is the same in /¥sch. Prom. 21. 
W ovte dwvijy, ote Tov woppyv BpoTav 
Oe.” Hee. |. ¢ 

“"Orrws, or OTws pw, are generally construed with the second 
person, sometimes with the third, less frequently with the first.” 
Hee. 398. 

‘«‘ Let tiros remember the canon of Dawes: If a woman, speak- 
ing of herself, use the plural number, she also uses the mascu- 
ae gender; if she use the masculine gender, she also uses the 
plur al number.” Hee. 509. 

“The dative is used after d¢youae of the person from whom a 
thing is received: this 1s a constr uction frequent in Homer: Il. 
B. 186. dzEaTo ot OKT T POV.” Hee. 533. 

° The particles ye MeVTOL often occur together in Sophocles 
and Euripides, yé toe Te never.” Hee. 598. 

‘Instances of a double superlative are: Eur. Hee. 618. «ad- 
Nota sUTexvoTate: Med. 1320. péysotov 2yPicTn: Soph. Phil. 
631. wAsictov Kaxtotos.” Hee. l. c. 

“‘Tlod denotes rest; wot motion; 7a has both senses.” Hee. 
1062. 

“Tt is right to say uw meudov, wn péurry, but not uy peudy: 
py péervae is not decidedly a solecism, but extremely rare.” 
Hee. 1166. 

‘The Greeks do not say azreipnkévat, amrevrreiv év Kaxots, but 
without the prep., as Hec. 930. azetrov ary.” Or. 91. 

«The active voice is sometimes used for the middle, the pre- 
position being understood: as Orest. 288. 
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Kal VOV GVAKANUTT , @ KATIYVNTOV Kapa, 
for avaxadvTrTov: zmevye for émetyou, 789.” Or. 1. ce. Ph. 714. 

** When a speech is suddenly turned from one person to an- 
other, the name is placed first, then the pronoun, then the par- 
ticle 6¢: as Orest. 614. Mevédas, col 62 Tabde Neyo.” Or. 1. c. 

* The conjunctions cai—éz, I do not believe to occur in the 
same clause of a sentence in writers of the age of Sophocles : 
hence in Soph. Phil. 1362. Kat cod & tywye Javpacas zyo 
Taos: read trai, cod 0 zywye.” Or. 614. 

Construction of yp? and d6e¢:—* In Attic poets xp” never go- 
verns a genitive : therefore 1 in Aristoph. Ay. 1419. for érov yp, 
et heyew, read 6tov det, yp Aéyewv. Homer has only once used 
the verb ée2, and that before the infinitive mood: Il. I. 337. He 
very often uses yp7) with the infinitive, and with an accusative 
of the person and a genitive of the thing; so also ypew: as IL. 
@. 322. oddé Ti pv ypew”Eotar tupPoxojs. Euripides, Hee. 
962. has once ventured to imitate this construction: a\Xa tis 
xpeia o gu00; The Greeks commonly say, dé cou tovde. AEschy- 
lus seems first to have changed the dative into an accusative, 
Prom. 86. attov yap ce det Ipounféws. Kuripides followed 
him, Hee. 1007. Phen. 480. Hipp. 23.” Or. 659. 

dn B.A -283. Mooop AYA peOepev xonov, the dative is 
not governed by Aiccouar: the meaning is: I entreat thee to 
dismiss thy anger against Achilles.” Or. 663. 

2 Asixvupe is rightly followed by a participle: Eur. Or. 192. 
TOU yap OV oeiEw piros ; Iph. A. 407. detEevs 6& 70d pol TaTpos 
ék Tavtou yeyws;” Or. lc. 

«« The enclitic re never follows a preposition, among old Greek 
writers, unless it commences a clause. An Athenian, theretore, 
might have said, ev Te ToNEOs apyais, Or év TOhEOS TE apyats, 
but not 7ddeos gy 7 apyats. In Eur. Or. 887. 


Os av OvvnTaL TONEOS, EV T apyaiocw 7, 


the construction 1s, os av TONEOS, éx being understood, as in 
Soph. Aj. 1044. tis & gotwv, dvtw' avdpa mpoorebacets oTpatov;” 
ae: -1-e, 

Kur. Or. 910, avToupyos; olmep Kal povot c@fovar yiv: the 
same constructon as in Hel. 448. “ENAnv reduces, oicw ovK 
émiatpopat.” Or. |. c. 

as The verb peddew is correctly followed by an aor. inf.: Or. 
286. ec ijt’ éxetvos avahaPety jpedre Pods.” On 1c, 

« Neuter plurals are often put in apposition with a noun in 
the singular: Eur. Or. 1051. xai pvijpa dzEaul? év, Kédpou TEY- 
vacpata. So texvniyarta is applied to a single cup, Soph. Phil. 
36. vupdeia to Antigone, Antig. 568. mpooddypata to one 
victim, Hec. 265. Ovid. Met. xv. 163. Cognovi clypeum, leve 
gestamina nostre.” Or. 1051. 
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«When the second person strengthens or corrects the opinion 
of the former, after 6g, another word being either imterposed or 
not, the particle ye follows.” Or. 1234. 

“ Kur. Or. 1338. cw@6n0, dcov We TOUT ell: this phrase ad- 
mits a double interpretation: as far as lies in my power, and as 
far as concerns me.” Or. 1. ¢. 

“Verbs which signify motion admit an accusative of the in- 
strument or member employed: thus 7@ 708 éatas; Hee. 
1054. aepa moda, ib. 53. Baivew moda, Electr. 94. mpoPas 
K@Xov, Phoen. 1427. But aiocey is really a verb active; for 
its passive aiocopat occurs in Soph. Cid. C.1261.: hence aiccew 
avpav, Or. 1427.” Or. 1. ¢. 

“‘Acdpo is used generally of place, but sometimes of time: 
especially when joined with ae.” Or. 1679. 

cehur., ih. 49. 

éya © zpw Avovae’ vTToaTroVOoY poNéEiV 

eTEloa TALL TALOa. 
Valckenaer’s conjecture Avcouvc’ is unnecessary, because the pre- 
sent participle implies an attempt.” Ph. 1. ¢. 

elon. dhi90: 

erlayes, os av TpovEepsvVyjow oTiBor: 
Brunck would read 2s 7 dv, because ws dy is never used for gs 
av: but herein he is wrong: ws av means that. He who desires 
another to remain, that hea may do something, at the same time 
bids him remain, until he has done it.” Ph. 1. e. 

** Agyovow addjdaLs Means they say one to another : Aéeyovow 
adrnras, they say one of another.” Ph. 208. 

«Kur. Ph. 300. yovumereis pas mpootitvw o : Brunck has 
been wrong in admitting the conjecture of Valckenaer, yovu7e- 
Tel o Epa: for if mpoomitvew oe and tpooritvew Eépay are cor- 
rect separately, why not conjointly? Soph. Trach. 49. vovnra 
pev o eyo Karetdov 5n tavéaxput odvppata Tiyv “Hpaxknevov 
Z£od0v yowuevnv: where the more usual construction would be, 
mavoaKpuTos odvppact.” Ph. I. ¢. 

“* Nominative absolute: Eur. Phoen. 290. 


pedrov O8 Téutrewy se Oldirrouv KXELVOS YyOVOS, 

pavteia ceva, Aoklou 7 én éoydpas, 

év TOO etreaTpatevaav Aprystoe TOA: OF TONEL, 
both constructions being admissible.” Ph. 1. ¢. 

“ Kai mas, objects or contradicts: was cat, asks for farther 
information: Hee. 519. was kat vw é&empdEar ; So the con- 
junction is put after T’s, 7@s, Tov, vot, Troios.” Ph. 1373. 

sc The particle ye 1s often added in the same sentence with 
GNNA LIV, Kab Hayy, ovos pnv, ov ayy, but never except another 
word intervenes.” Ph. 1638. 
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«The particle ye often follows eizrep, either closely, or another 
word being interposed.” Med. 814. 

Epetpjoae is simply to row ; épstuadcat, to force to row, ex- 
ercise in rowing.” Med. 4. 

“Tap in interrogations may often be rendered by why? as in 
St. Matt. xxvii. 23. él yap xaxov éroince; why, what evil has 
he done? Virgil has elegantly imitated this: Geo. iv. 445. Nam 
quis te, juvenum confidentissime, &c.” Scholef. on Med. 58. 

«Kur. Med. 105. d7\0v 8 dpyfs eatpopevov Nédos oiuwyfs : 
this is the figure, which grammarians call dvactpody, of 
which another instance occurs below, 1105. capata ¥ iBnv 
elonrbe téxvov.” Med. |. c. 

‘There are many nouns, which being in the singular only 
masculine and feminine, become neuter in the plural, as d/dpos, 
dippa; KUKXos, KUKAA; KédEVOOS, KEXEVOA; Secpos, Secud 3 ciTOS, 
atta, &c.” Med. 494. 

“From véuw is formed vouay, from otpépo otpwddv, from 
TpéeTH TpwTav: TéTowar alone, as far as I know, makes both 
moTacGar and 7wtacba.” Med. 664. 

s"Ayouow ov peGst’ av ex yalas éué: the Scholiast well explains 
the construction: dyovow gus 2x yalas ovK av peOeio, guod being 
understood. But Brunck endeavours to prove from this passage, 
that the middle form pefizcPat governs the accusative. Lest 
others should be led into a similar error, I will briefly explain 
this figure. When two verbs, governing different cases, may be 
equally referred to the same noun, the Greeks, to avoid an un- 
pleasant repetition of the noun or pronoun, put it but once in 
either government, omitting the other.” Med. 734. 

“The ancients from deipe first formed a future dip or azpda, 
whence by crasis aip® or apa, with the a long. But having 
contracted the verb itself into aipw, they formed a new future 
ap® with a short.” Med. 848. 

“The verbs xatayew, xkatayec@at, Katiéval, Katépyec Oar, have 
the peculiar sense in Thucydides and historical writers of re- 
storing exiles to their country, or of their return from exile.” 
Med. 1011. 

* The vowel in del, idpuat, (atpos, and Adavis common.” Pref. 

‘The second syllable in yévva is always short.” Hec. 157. 

“The second syllable in épws is always long in Aristoph.” 
Hec. 204. 

«The second syllable of avpa is long.” Hee. 444. 

The last syllable of govéa, which according to grammarians 
ought to be long, is thrice shortened by Euripides: Hec. 870. 
Hlectr. 599. 763.” Hee. 1. c. 

« The first syllable of «anos is long in the old writers of iambic 
verse, Archilochus, Solon, Simonides.” Or. 5. 
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[“ The first syllable of «ados is long in Homer, common in 
Hesiod and Theocritus, generally short in Attic writers.” Clark, 
I. B. 43.] 

«<The first syllable of du@tpay os is long.” Or. 5. 

“The first syllable of tcos is always short in Tragic and 
Comic writers; but the compound too@eos has the first long in 
/Msch. Pers. 80.” Or. 9 

“ Tlapayovx7) has the penultima short, bemg derived from the 
2 aor. So dvatpi8y from diatpiBo.” Or. 62. 

« Although the Tragic writers often lengthen by position syl- 
lables naturally short, yet they are more prone to shorten them, 
so that you will find almost three examples of the latter to one 
of the former. But this kind of license is far more frequent in 
uncompounded words, as Texvov, matpos. It is much more rare 
to find a syllable long in a compound word, where it falls on the 
junction itself, as in wodAvypuoos, Andr. 2. They are equally 
sparing in lengthening augments, as in é7ékAwoer, KeKdjoOat. 
The license is yet more rare in the case of a preposition in com- 
position, as amotpovo. But where a word ends in a short 
syllable, and two consonants follow it, which would permit it to 
remain short, I believe that scarcely any examples undoubtedly 
genuine can be found, in which that syllable is made long. 
MSS. are of no authority in such matters; for one does ne 
agree with another, nor is the same MS. consistent with itself. 
Hence I have added vy at the ead of the word arapédwxe : 

mapOévov, éuh TE nTtpl Tapeowxev Tpépew.” Or. 64. 

«The last syllable of zora is always short.” Or. 1246. 

“The second syllable of e#uapus is long.” Or. 1364. 

“The second syllable of de¢Xavos may be short.” Ph. 1332. 

«The penult. of avia or avin is generally long, sometimes 
short: the verb avid in epic poets generally has the second 
syllable long: the*verb avi in Aristophanes thrice shortens the 
penultima, thrice lengthens it: the second syllable in aviapos, if 
T mistake not, is always short in Eurip. and Aristoph., long in 
Soph. Ant. 316. But the third syllable 1s every where long.” 
Ph. 1334. 

«The first syllable of avjp is never long, except when it 
makes avégpos in the genitive. But since the Attics never use 
avépos in iambic, trochaic, or anapestic verse, it follows that 
with them the first syllable of avjp must be short.” Ph. 1670. 

«¢ Esch. Eum. 727. “Apyetos avnp atfis ev te ypnuace Orxst 
matp@ois* admits not of emendation. I am therefore inclined 
to believe that /Eschylus sometimes retained the Homeric quan-. 
tity in avnp, dvw (S. c Th. 531.), and a few other words.” 
Scholef. 

«The first syllable of a@dvaros is always long.” Med. 139. 
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«The last syllable of ’Epwvds is long.” Med. 1254. 

«The particle te or ye cannot be the second syllable of a tri- 
syllabic foot. Aristophanes (Plut. 345.) has only once com- 
menced a senarius with more petéyew: and once (410.) by ovte 
yap 6 uic0s. Nor can these particles stand first in a trisyllabic 
foot in a trochaic verse.” Preef. 

«The elision of the iota of the dative singular is rare, but 
not without examples : 

Eur. Iph. A. 814. ottw dewos gurettox Epws 

Thode otpateias “EXAGO’", ovK avev Jedv. 
Alcest. 1140. — xal piv trpotetva, Topyov’ os Kapatoue.” 
Pref. See Or. 584. 

“ Dawes has laid down his canon rather too hastily, that no 
syllable can be made short by a scenic poet, im which the con- 
sonants BA, YA, Yes YW; Of, dv, meet together. This rule, 
although generally true, is sometimes broken by ZEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, but never, I believe, by Euripides. 
The line in Electr. 1021. I consider to be corrupt.” Hec. 298. 

«* A vowel cannot be elided except it be short. | Hees 870: 

« Kur. Or. 393. Set yap 1) eds, aN bums idowpos: lest 
any should suppose that he has met with an anapzst in the 
third place, let him be cautioned that eds is a monosyllable. 
This is very frequently so in other cases; in the nominative and 
accusative cases singular not unfrequently. The old Attics 
seem to have been partial to the contraction of this word; for 
nouns commencing with Jos they pronounced Govyevidns, Bov- 
KAnsS, Oovevdidns, &e.” Or. 393. 

“ Comparatives in tay, as Kaxiwv, are long in the Attics.” 
Or. 499. 

* Markland and Heath are wrong in supposing that ésruovcav 
can be pronounced as a word of three syllables; for this is never 
the case, except in the vowel ¢, nor then in all words, e. g. 7dEws, 
mMpaxtéov, are never contracted into dissyllables.” Ph, 1651. 

«* A vowel in the end of a line cannot be elided, unless a long 
syllable precede.” Med. 510. 

« The particle TOL cannot suffer elision, but makes a long 
vowel by crasis: as, ov T av, pert av.’ Med. 863. 

“Kur, Ph. 22. goreipev jytv Tatoa, Kal oreipas Bpepos. The 
same pleonasm occurs in Ion. 16. texoto’ év olxows Taid, am7- 
veyKev pegos: Iph. T. 239. "Ayapeuvovos mat, Kat onsen 
atpas Téxos.” Ph. l.c 

“ Bauos is an oath by victims, dpxos by words, wictis by the 
right hands.” Med. 21. 

“ Grammarians give the rule, that yams is used of the man, 
yapetcOar of the woman; a rule which is generally observed.” 
Med. 264. 

Guide. P 
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« Rur. Hee. 740. txereUm oe THVOE youvatwv: in this phrase 
there is an ellipsis of the prep. zpos. Of this Homer affords the 
oldest example: Od. B. 68. Aacouat, nusv Znvos *Odvpriov, 
768 OuocTos: where the sentence at full would be, Atocowae 
[ipas| jwsv [pos] Znvos—.” Hee. 740. Or. 663. 

6 fin, fae., Ph. 1360; 

® Sopat sionkovaat Oidirov Td6e, 

Talowv opotats Evppopais OXwdOTOV 5 
before zradSwv understand zepé: as in Soph. Ant. 1184. roe 
Krvovea TaALoos, 7) TU¥N TEepa.” Ph. 1. c. 

“ Aiddokew, SvddoxecOar. A master dvdacxer a boy; a father, 
who sends his son to be taught, didacxerat.” Med. 297. 

«‘ There are many verbs whose futures middle have a passive 
signification.” Med. 336. 

«In words joined by crasis, the iota ought not to be added, 
unless cal forms a crasis with a diphthong (containing an iota) : 
as cata for cal eita.” Preet. 
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SOE EEE 


PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


THE ancient Greek poets sometimes lengthened a privative, 
and in a@avatos always. (193.) 

KvmiOjs, not eves, is the proper form in the Tragic 
writers. It is formed from the second aorist, as evyevns, evota- 
js, evAaB2s, and many others. (341.) 

The Athenians were accustomed to estimate the nobility of a 
family by the number of horses which it kept for the Olympic 
games. Herodotus says that Miltiades was ofklias teOpirmo- 
tpopov. (475.) 

Kvica, Kpica, Kpicaios, xovicados, not xvicoa, &e. is the 
proper orthography. It may be observed in general, that tran- 
scribers doubled the sigma wherever it was possible without 
offending against quantity; as in Ildpvacos, Kacdvépa, &c. 
See Gloss. 53. 505. 

Autos pos avrov, not mpos avTos avtod. (787.) 

The Attic writers preserved the terminations of numbers in 
composition. Thus they said, wevrexovtdrais, twevtéunvos, &c. 
not wevtexovToTrats, TevTaunvos. (878.) 

The ancients, when they quoted a proverb, the author of 
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which was unknown, used to say, Kata Tods codovs, or ws 
Agyovaw ot codot, which is frequent in Plato. (916.) 

In the active voice, uzdew signifies cure esse, to be an object 
of care; in the middle voice only pwéAecOae denotes curare, to 
take care. Gloss. 3. 

XTEpyw, equo animo fero, to bear patiently [or rather to be 
content with, to submit to]; in which sense ayardq is also 
used. Xrépyw sometimes, though seldom, governs a dative case. 
Gloss. 11. 

IIayos, a hill; from the old word wayw, pango, to build ; 
because in the first ages men were accustomed to build their 
huts on the more elevated situations: whence, more anciently, 
mayos was the same as the Latin pagus; the first syllable of 
which is long, being derived from the AXolic raya, sc. myo : 
the first of mayos is now short, because the more recent Greeks 
formed it after their usual manner from the second aorist of 
anyyvuut. .Gloss. 20. 

The last syllable of wépa is always long. Gloss. 30. 

Avaropos, or Avatopos, perforating or perforated, according as 
it 1s paroxyton, or proparoxyton; it is used in both senses. 
Gloss. 76. 

KvxXos, a circle, an orb, is sometimes put simply for the sun. 
Philoct. 815. ti tov dvw Asvoces KUKAOV; Gloss. 91. 

Mupia signifies zoAXa, and is a metaphor taken from fluids; 
from pvp, to flow. Gloss. 94. 

_° Taryos is one who arranges; a military word, from tdcco. 
The first syllable is always long; but of tay and its compounds, 
short. Gloss. 96. 

"Odu7, the ancient Attic form for dcp. Photius and Thomas 
Magister call it Ionic; which is also true, for the Ionic and 
ancient. Attic dialect were the same. Gloss. 115. 

"ExrrAjoow, to drive out, is followed by an accusative either 
of the person or the thing. Gloss. 136. 

Xdraw, to loosen, is properly said of ship ropes. Gloss. 183. 

=Topéw, sterno, to spread, for which the Attics said oropyupe. 
It is properly used of coverings for e bed, and applied metapho- 
rically to winds and waves; as the Latin sterno, which is derived 
from it. Gloss. 198. 

AjOev, scilicet: this particle, generally jomed with os and a 
participle, adds somewhat of irony to a sentence. Sometimes it 
is found without os, as Soph. Trach. 382. Gloss. 210. 

Diminutives ending in vAos haye something of blandishment 
in them, as aiuvAos from aiwov; 7dvA0s from 7dvs; miKKUXOS 
from pixxos, or ptxpos; épwtvros from Zpws; dopvros, aicvros, 
_ Aicydnros, Xpzeutros. The form seems to be Atolic, because it 
is preserved in Latin; as in the diminutives, parvulus, tremulus, 
Ba 
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globulus, and especially emulus, which is in fact nothing more 
than the Greek word aiuvros. All the words of this kind are 
paroxyton, with the exception of d€vAos and “ITuNos, and short 
in the penult. Gloss. 214. 

Adverbs, of whatever form, are not derived from the genitive, 
as grammarians suppose, but from the dative case of nouns. The 
greater part of those deduced from the dative plural end in os 
(sc. ous), some from the dative smgular in e or « Those which 
were formed from nouns ending in 7 or a, were anciently written 
with «, since they were nothing else than datives, so written 
before the invention of the letters 7 and. Thus from fog, gen. 
Bods, dat. Bost, arose avtoBoet. But the dative of nouns ending 
in os was formerly thus formed: ofxos, dat. oxo, ctpatos, dat. 
otpatot; therefore all adverbs derived from words of this kind 
anciently ended in o1; which is evident from the adverbs OlKOL, 
qedot, appt, vdot, which still retain the old termination. After- 
wards the o was omitted lest the adverb should be confounded 
with the nominative plural. Thus from duayos is formed apuayt, 
not dyayel; from dvatos, avati; from awayntos, awaxntt; from 
aotévaxtos, aotevaxtl, &c. The ancient form was frequently 
corrupted by transcribers, because they were not aware that the 
final « is sometimes long and sometimes short: short, as auoynTi, 
Tliad A. 636. psyadworti, >. 26. persiori, O. 409. aotevaxti, 
/Eschyl. ap. Athen, vi. p. 303. C. dwpi, Aristoph. Eccles. 737. 
Theocrit. x. 40. xxiv. 38.: long, as avidpwri, Iliad O. 226. 
aomovel, O. 476. avamortit, P. 363. avoutntt, X. 371. peta- 
atoyi, V. 358. éyxutt, Archilochus, Etym. M. p. 311. 40. (yet™ 
the last syllable of the same word is made short by Callimachus. 
Suid. v. évyp@,) aotaxti, Gi. C. 1646. axpovuyt, Meleager, 
Brunck, Anal. i. p. 10. ad«dXavti, Callim. fr. eeeexvii. Gentile 
adverbs ending in 71, as Awpioti, Ppvyoti, &c. have the last 
syllable always short. Gloss. 216. [There is, however, a class 
of adverbs ending in as, as duadepovTws, TavTws, dvTwS, aopanrds, 
arnOas, &c. which are more probably formed from the genitive 
than the dat. plural. See Dunbar’s Article in the Class. Journ. 
vol. xii. p. 75. | 

Adjectives ending in vs, when compounded with another 
word, change the vs into 7s, as wedkapBabns, TTrEepuywKi)s, KUVO- 
Oapans, &ce. Gloss. 227. 

Avtape(Bouwat, to requite, takes either a dative or a genitive 
ease. Gloss. 231. 

Nyre@s is formed from avndeHs by apheresis, not from the 
privative particle v7, which is not a Greek word. So there is 
vnotis and avnotis; vaypetos and aviyypetos; vivewos and avn- 
veov; vnkovcréoy and avynKovotéw; vyKeotov and avyKecToV. 
Nnareyns is used for avadeyns, vnmrevO)s for avamevOis, vnwEeptys 
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for avapeptis (Hesych.), by eliding a, and changing a into 
Tonicé. “Avaduros occurs Theocr. vi. 36. for which there is 
vnrurros, Apoll. Rh. iii. 646. Gloss. 248. 

Iledapouos, lofty, Holic for petapows. Eschylus, from his 
residence in Sicily, introduces Attic forms on the stage. Thus 
medaopor for petéwpor, medaiymvor for petatypwor, Choéph. 587. 
Gloss. 277. 

Oaxos is the form used by the Attic poets: Idxos seems to be 
Tonic. Gloss. 288. 

Mera in composition signifies change or alteration, as eOap- 
focat TpoTrous véovs, to give up old habits and assume new. 
Gloss. 317. 

Zr oe, invidendum te puto; I think you enviable. This is 
a form of speaking which congratulates with some admiration. 
Makxapitm is frequently, oA8i%m but seldom, used in this sense. 
See Valcken. Theocr. Adoniaz. p. 415. Gloss. 338. 

Ilapa in composition very frequently conveys the idea of 
weakness or uselessness ; as 77apyopos and zrapatovos, Alcest. 400. 
Gloss. 371. 

“Ais, orcus, the same as Avdns, but with the soft breathing ; 
the Attics said dis, but Avéns, as olaTos, aicaow, &c. Gloss. 442. 

Dvpw, commisceo, to mingle; the more recent form is dupdea, 
which occurs Theb. 48. Gloss. 459. 

"Trap, a true dream: Hom. Od. T. 547. Ovd« dvap, arAX 
vTap éoOXov, 6 Kal TeTeNeopmévov ZoTaL. Gloss. 495. 

The first syllable of Xuzrapz@ is long, because it is formed from 
Aurrapys. ‘The first syllable in Awrapos is always short. Gloss. 
529. 

Arvo, pronuncio, to utter, has the penult common. It is 
Sensi Pail 613.4 Lheb:0 1434 .nRers.:1232,, Kqnt.:1023.4 ).0t 
is long, Eur. Hec. 156. and Suppl. 800. Gloss. 613. 

Words compounded with wAjoow, as ototpoTAHé, are all 
oxyton, except tomAné. Gloss. 702. 

Xpiurrw, propinguo, to approach. The most ancient mode of 
writing this word was Xpiztw; in which w was afterwards in- 
serted for the sake of euphony. Gloss. 738. 

SvAdw, spolio, to plunder, requires an accusative of the person, 
and an accusative or genitive (but more frequently an accusative) 
of the thing. Gloss. 786. 

Xdpw Iéc0a, tiecOar, and even Jeivas, signifies to confer a 
favour. Gloss. 807. 

“Amrupos, ardentissimus, ToNvTupos. In some words a is inten- 
sive, and is said by grammarians ér/tacw Sndodv: so addxKpuTos 
for 7rodvddKputos, in Soph. Trachin. 106. Antig. 881. a&irAw 
thy, Homer, Il. A. 135.  drupos, in the sense of sine igne, is 
used, Agam. 71. Gloss. 905. 

Bid 
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"Epactev is formed from épaorns, as Anotevo from AjoTHs, 
pvnotevo from prnotys, &c. Gloss. 922. 

Tov xpatoovt aét, whoever happens to be in power: this force 
of dei is very frequent in Attic writers, especially the orators. 
Thue. ii. 11. do Separreias Toy asi tposot@Tav. Gloss. 973. 

Tpexupia: every third wave was considered to be the largest: 
the Latins said fluctus decumanus. Gloss. 1051. 

IIpos tadra, therefore: mpos tovtous, besides. Gloss, 1065. 

"Apdnv is from dpw: as cvpdny from cvpw, dupdnv from dupe. 
Gloss. 1087. 


PERS. 


The Tragic writers made the first syllable of tcos short ; but 
in ico@os they necessarily lengthened the iota, in order that the 
word might be adapted to verse. The same thing took place in 
aOdvatos, akdpatos, atapauvOos. They said Senpdpos, aome- 
Sndopos, édadnBdros, and the like: rather than eodopos, 
aotribobopos, éhapoSonos, for the same reason, viz. that the con- 
currence of four or more short syllables might be avoided. (81.) 

Kvaveov, according to Burney, is a trisyllable: but since 
xvavov is the name of a metal, cvaveov is more correctly written 
xvavoov. Phrynichus, Xp) ody Neyew ypuca, apyupa, Kvava, TOV 
Artixifovta. — Xpucods déys* TO yap xptoeos ‘laxov, wcavTws 
Kal apyupovs, YadKovs, Kvavovs, Kat ouota. The first syllable of 
xvadveos is always long in Homer: as also in Soph. Antig. 966. 
Kurip. Androm. 856. 1003. Tro. 1094. (83.) : 

An inhabitant of Syria was called dpos; an inhabitant of the 
island of Syros (one of the Cyclades), Svpuos. (86.) 

It is uncertain whether the Tragic writers used the present 
imperative of yéyvowar. (176.) © ! 

As often as moAvs is joined with an epithet, the particle cai 
intervenes, though it adds nothing to the sense. This remark 
is true of all Greek writers. Hom. Il. X. 44. 6s uw’ viav moAX@v 
Te Kal écOr@v sdvw e0nKe. (249.) 

The more ancient Attic forms were Ké\evopa, yvwotos, KNav- 
OTS, HuULKaVOTOS, KATAXYVGMATA, Kpovopma; in the more modern, 
the sigma was dropped. (403.) 

Ata, ns, is the more ancient Attic; dios, cos, the more 
modern form. (490. 

The first syllable of aiw is short, Pers. 639. Agam. 55. CH. C. 
1767. Hee. 178.; long, Eumen. 841. (i. C. 304. Hee. 174. 
Vesp. 516. (639.) 

The imperfect of a7roAXvpe is but seldom used by the Tragic 
writers: Soph. Electr. 1360. arr gus Adyous am@ddvus. CE. 
R. 1454. w 2& éxeivov, of w atraddvUTnv, Sadvo. (658.) 
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From ¢dw is formed middacKw, as from daw, dvddoxw, from 
Baw, BuBacKm, which should be replaced in Homer for the ano- 
malous word ®i8ac8w. But the AZolic form aiudadcxw is more 
frequently found in Homer. (668.) 

T0vvw, not ev0vvw, is the more ancient Homeric and poetic 
word ; for the Attics used evOtvw, evOuvos, evOvvn, &c. only in 
political affairs: that ¢Ods was the ancient Attic word is proved 
by the compounds Outevijs, (OvpadXos, tOayerns. (779.) 

The Greeks said Yarapwides and Yarapuiades, not Lara- 
puvides ; as also Aswmmvides and Aspumviades; Kpynvides and Kpyve- 
ades. (956.) 

Agveds, opulentus, wealthy : the more common form is advetos. 
Gloss. 3. 

IIséocTBis, terra incedens, walking on the ground. This | 
word frequently occurs in Euripides. Compounds in otis 
sometimes have a passive signification; as 7AvooTtB7s, P. V. 
816. daortiBys, Theb. 857. Gloss. 132. 

"Ev tiv penes te sunt, depend on you. The same meaning 
obtains, Gi. R. 314. *Ev col yap éopev. See also Aj. FI. 519. 
Pheeniss. 1265. Iph. A. 1379. Helen. 1441. Gloss. 177. 

Aégraédvov, averta; Anglicé, a poitrel or breast-band, which 
performed the office of the collar with us. The word is formed 
from eral, decortico, to strip off the bark. Photius makes 
Aétradvov and pacyadiaTHp the same. Gloss. 196. 

Xpadalw, luctor, to struggle; properly said of those who are 
in the agonies of death. Gloss. 199. 

@addos and ddratpos are used in the same sense: but daddros 
is more frequently applied to persons, and dAadvpos to things. 
_ Their derivations are different. That is properly called dXadpor, 
which is light, and of no weight. rom its parent word ¢déa, 
are derived drs, fréos, Predov, Pradw, Hr&yw, hrvak, Protos, 
droicBos, prvw, prvapos, Pravpos; all of which have a notion 
of lightness and emptiness. Gloss. 222. 

Apav is, to scrape with the hand, sc. the sand, and to make 
level, from dua: hence awavpov is, whatever is levelled with the 
eround. Of the same family are dwados, arena, the sand; and 
apalive, to erase, as letters written on the sand: likewise 
Gpanrov, plane, and aduaddvve, to render plane; and all of them 
perhaps ought to be aspirated. Gloss. 228. 

The ancients used only the plural form dvopal, for occasus, 
the setting, sc. of the sun, or the West. On the contrary, dvovs 
was always put in the singular. Gloss. 237. 

The particle fa is nothing but the Aolic form of 61a, which has 
an intensive force, like per in Latin. Thus Alceus said GadXov 
for dsaénrov: Sappho, Gaerexoapav for duekeEaunv. ‘Therefore 
we find Cadcos, Sauevps, SamAouTos, Carrorns, Catpepis, Caheyys, 

Pp 4 
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Caypucos, Saypfjos. Aa has the same intensive force, as in 6a- 
oxios, dadowos, &c. Gloss. 321. 

“Eos, in the sense of donec, until, requires the aorist | indi- 
cative]. Sometimes, but seldom, it is followed by the aorist 
optative. But when it signifies dum, guamdiu, whilst, as long 
as, 1t requires the present or imperfect. Gloss. 434. 

Maccov is not the Doric form of pefev. Iam convinced 
that pacowy is derived from an old adjective paxis, whose 
superl. wdxiotos is still extant; for as BaOos and Babus, tayxos 
and taxyvs, yAsvKos and yAuKvs, were in use, so also were waxos 
or pAKos and paxvs, of which the former is still met with. From 
paxos was formed paxspos, contracted waxpos: as from peétxos, 
ekepos, werxpos: for that these words were originally expressed 
by a diphthong is evident from the compar. pelov. Gloss. 
446. 

Nopifew signifies to believe in the existence of. He who be- 
lieved in the gods was said absolutely Jeovs vouifew or nyeioPat. 
Gloss. 504. 

=réAXew, in its primary sense, is instruere, to equip. Hence 
otedrecOan, to be equipped for setting out, and then to set out on a 
journey ; whence, by an easy transition, to put on, cover. Gloss. 
615. 

II¢umpnt, incendo, to burn. Perhaps the first « was inserted 
by the later Greeks; and the ancients wrote 7rimpnus and 
TimAnwt, according to the usual form of verbs in we. “Eparirpnye 
occurs in Aristot. Hist. Anim. vy. 1. as also frequently in He- 
rodotus, —éumimArAnut, Homer, Il. ®. 311. Nor is the quantity 
of the syllable any objection. See Erfurdt, Soph. Cé. R. p. 
414. Gloss. 815. 

In the ‘Tragic writers the plural of érvt/usov is used, not the 
singular. Gloss. 828. | 

From the ancient word mvt, the first syllable of which is 
long (and its perf. pass. frequently occurs in Homer), is formed 
muwvoK@, in the same way that ywooxw is formed from yow. 
Gloss. 835. 

‘Avéyouat, sustineo, to bear or endure, is joined with a par- 
ticiple. See Dr. Monk’s Hipp. 354. Gloss. 843. 

Té abe; what will become of me? what shall Ido? In inter- 
rogations of this kind the conjunctive of the aorist often supplies 
the place of the future. Herod. iv. 118. ti yap wa@wpev, yn 
Bovropevoy vuov Tynwpéc; Gloss. 909. 

BeBaow, not for BeByxacw, as grammarians say: but as 
TeOvact belongs to te#ynut, so BeBaor may, I think, be referred 
to BeBnur: and this is confirmed by the infin. BeBavar, Eur. 
Heracl. 610. Gloss. 997. 

Ilas & od wérAnypyar; quis neget me perculsum esse 2 Observe 
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generally, that the Greeks are partial to interrogations. So 7és 
yap ov; Tas obv; Tas SoKEls; Tas oleL; TL yap; TL ObV; TOOEV; 
See the commencement of the Alcestis of Euripides. Gloss. 
1013. 


SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 


*Emt, in the sense of contra, is sometimes used with a dative 
case by Auschylus. See Sept. Theb. 711. Agam. 60. P. V. 
1124. though with the accus. more generally. V. 1. 

The article 1s frequently used for the relative: tovs for ods, 
Pers. 43. rovvep for obdzep, ibid. 780. TéOev for 60, ibid., 780. 
Tv for Hv, Agam. 644. &c. . V. 37. 

Brunck and Schutz prefer as more Attic 7Aetwov to rvetpor, 
but the latter is the more recent Attic form. The grammarians 
indeed side with Brunck, but then it is well known that they 
derived their rules for the most part from /Elian, Libanius, 
Aristides, and other sophists, sometimes from Lucian, more 
rarely from the historians or Plato, and very seldom indeed from 
the scenic poets. V. 61. 

The Ionic vnos for vaos was not used in the iambic senary. 
Vz 62. 

Evyouas is frequently omitted before an infinitive mood. See 
Sept. Theb. 239.  Q@ot odjtrar, pr pe Sovdsias Tuyetv. 
Choéph. 304. Eurip. Suppl. 3. Hom. Il. B. 412. V. 75. 

Tim has the first syllable common in Homer, but short in 
AMschylus and Aristophanes. The first syllable of tic is always 
domes Viee7 7. 

The first syllable of “Apns is sometimes long, as in vy. 125. 
B36N465.: )\V..201. 

Adjectives compounded of nouns in os generally retain the 
termination os; thus words compounded of Aédyos, tpdxos, &c. 
in the tragic writers never end in as; that termination being 
more modern and less agreeable to analogy. YV. 109. 

Some adjectives have the three terminations, etos, tos, uxos, as 
immelos, im7mrlos, immikos; SovNELos, SovALOs, SovAtKos, &c. The 
first of these three forms is used only on account of the metre. 
Wie TLG, 

The last syllable of worv.2 is always short. V. 141. 

The probable orthography of yvoa is cvea. From xvéo, rado, 
is derived xvods and xvoa, as from péw, pods and poa; from xéa, 
yous and yoa. V. 142. 

M7») sometimes forms a crasis with e¢ and efs. V. 193. 

The tragic writers never join 6 and te. + V. 212. 

The words =v tos are never construed except with the indi- 
eativye. .Va.220. 
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Our. no where begins a sentence, unless pu7), mod, or Tas 
follows, or when there is an interrogation, and then a word is 
always interposed between them. ‘The formula add’ ode is 
frequent at the head of a sentence. V. 222. 

Nvy is always an enclitic when it is subjoined to the particle 
pape nV. 228. 

"lotnpt Tpotratov is more common; but 7éOnws 1s equally good. 
Eustathius (Il. K. p.818. 21.) correctly observes that tpozravov 
is the substantive, tpozraios the adjective. V. 263. 

The Attics wrote dios and dyos, not daios and ddaos, as is 
clear from the compounds dniadwtos, adnos, and the verb dndw. 
Adios, however, is the proper orthography, when it signifies 
aOrus. V. 264. : 

Néas isa monosyllable. V. 316. 

‘Qs, in the sense of adeo ut, is only found with the infinitive. 
Vigel. 

‘Trrépxorros, not v7répxourros, is the form used by the tragic 
writers; for there is no passage in them where the metre re- 
quires the latter form; some where it rejects it. A later age, 
as it seems, inserted the w. V. 387. 

‘Avota, and similar compounds, very rarely produce the last 
syllable ; in /Eschylus never. V. 398. 

“A yn Kpavot Jeos. In prayers of this kind the aorist is more 
usual than the present. V. 422. 

‘Iets in the tragic writers has the first syllable common, but 
oftener short. V. 489. 

Eide yap is scarcely Greek. Utinam is expressed by & or & 
yap, never by sie yap. V. 563. 

Nothing is more common than the use of the thing for the 
person: as wavoupyia for ot mavovpyo, S. c. Th. 599. dovrseia 
for of Soto, [ Thue. v. 23.] Plato LL. vi. p. 263. Evyyevea, Hur. 
Ph. 298. So in Latin, opere for operarii, Tac. Hist. 1.2. V.599. 

Whether the Homeric wayyv occurs in any other passage of 
the Tragic writers, I know not. V. 638. 

Instances of a double comparative occur in Adsch. 8. ce. Th. 
670. Suppl. 287. Soph. Antig. 1210. Eur. Hee. 381. Hipp. 486. 
Ws i670. 

The particle ye, I think, never follows the interrogative tis. 
WeucOl: 

TloAguapyos, not Horgudpyas. That the Attics terminated 
compounds of this kind by yos may be inferred from the cireum- 
stance that their proper names were” Im7apyos, Néapyos, Kyré- 
apyos. V. 828. 

In the Attic poets probably wéd<ou in the vocative is always a 
dissyllable, as wéA¢ in the singular. V. 945. 

IIpa@yos is a more éragic word than mpayya. Gl. 2. 
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Words compounded of dos were favourites with Adschylus, 
diate Taxuppobos, érippolos, arippobos, Tranrippobos, &c. 

aes 

From oijou is derived oiuefw, as from pd, pvfw; from &, oo; 
[from at ai, aiafw; from of ot, olf; from é\eXed, édediGw; from 
oToTot, oToTVSw; from av, av’w and davtéw; from ded, devoo; 
from «vot, evafw|.  Odcuwy? is more frequently used than 
oiluwyuwa. Gl. 8. 

When 2drzirw signifies deficio, absum, it requires a geni- 
tive; when it signifies omitto, it is followed by an accusative. 
Gk 10: 

IIvpyopa is a fortification or a collection of mvpyou: just as 
xaitowa and tpixwua are a collection of yattau and tpiyes. 
Gl. 30. 

Ilave@refpor has both an active and a passive signification. 
GL; 71. 

The tragic writers use both dads and its Attic form Aews. 
Gl. 80. 

Avxevos, an epithet of Apollo, is derived from Aven, diluculum, 
whence the Latin lux. Gl. 133. 7 

From the obsolete verb \j«w are derived the perfect AzAaKa 
and the second aor. é\axov. Gl. 141. 

Bpr8m sometimes, though rarely, has an active signification, 
“to load.” It is more generally used intransitively, “to be 
heavy.” Gl. 141. 

The tragic writers frequently used nouns in as, as Aas, a 
heap or shower of stones; wdas, a shower of snow; dvAAds, a 
heap of leaves, &c. Gl. 146. 

LTéyo, sustineo, non admitto; is properly said of a ship which 
is water-tight. Gl. 202. 

“Exndos is formed from the obsolete verb &&w, volo, whence 
éx@v ; as from ovydw or olyw, cvyndos; from aicyive, aicxuvtn- 
ros; from ia, tnros; from BeBdw, BePnros. Gl. 224. 

Lrepyvos, swift, is formed from ozrépyw, as tepmvos from 
TépTw, otTvyvos from otvyw, Auxvos from Aelyw, otpudves from 
atpvgo. Gl. 271. 

Laivew is said of a dog who wags his tail and fawns: thence, 
to flatter. Gl. 379. 

The penult. of advw is short in Homer, and long in other 
Greek poets. In the Odyssey, I. 398. ddvwv has the penult 
long, which would lead to the supposition that the passage 
where it occurs was not Homer’s, though it is quoted by an old 
erammarian in Kustath. Il. Z. p. 654,655. Gl. 387. 

The Greeks used Javarnpopos, Nautradndopos, Jechatynroyos, 
xGovinhopos, and the like, instead of Savarodopos, &c., to avoid 
the concurrence of four short syllables. Gl. 415. 
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°H juny, certe, is a formula of confirmation, used in case of an 
oath. Gl. 527. 

Ozcghatov, an oracle, the neuter of an adj. Iécdatos. It 
seems to be derived from an old form %és5, deus, as Sams, 
Séoxeros. Gl. 614. 

Words ending in nots are very rare; apynoTys occurs in 
v. 60., TevynaTys, 641., ounotns in Homer. Gl. 641. 

Ytvyos, odium, is frequently used by Alschylus, but very 
seldom by others. Gl. 650. 

Tpéw is a Doric word, very seldom used by the tragic writers 
except in the aorist. Gl. 790. 

In 6uBpipmos for o8pipos, the letter w was doubtless the in- 
sertion of a later age; so in U7répxou7ros, aumrrAakéw. Gi. 795. 

Words compounded of cotos were favourites with Auschylus. 
Gl. 804. 

"Adard& strictly means, to raise the shout of triumph; some- 
times simply ejulo. Gl. 951. 

"AdeXdeos no where occurs in the tragic writers, except in the 
choral odes. Add. 573. 


AGAMEMNON. 


Knralo, xaiw, &c. were the more ancient Attic forms; for 
which, subsequently to the time of Auschylus, cAdw, Kaw, &e. 
were used. V. 17. 

‘EdvXoxa and Awxa are both found in the best Greek 
writers; the former is more ancient; the latter, more modern 
Attic Ve 29: 

It 1s doubtful whether ypiua or ypicua be the better form. 
From ypt (the first syllable being always long) was deduced 
ypliotos, as from ypdouat, xpnotos. But the substantive was 
xphua; so from yplo, yptwa; from Koviw, Koviwa; from pyvio, 
pNVYLA. : 

Adjectives compounded of the dative dopi, or doupi, retained 
the iota in composition, as dopixtnTtos, SoupiddAwTos, SopiAnTTos, 
SoupiTreTns, Sopimwavns, SoptOnpatos, Sopiwapyos. But those 
which are formed from the accusative retain the v, as dopudopos, 
Sopucados, Sopvéoos, Sopvxpavos. YV. 115. 

Diminutives of animals terminate in devs. V. 117. 

Tovodtov and togovToy are the Attic forms of the neuter 
gender; tovdrTo and togodro the Ionic. V. 306. 

The Attics said dvaxovety rather than dunxovety. V. 310. 

Ed o¢Bew SIeovs, and evoeBetv eis Seovs differ: the former sig- 
nifies, duly to worship the gods; the latter, to conduct oneself 
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piously towards the gods: the latter cannot have an accusative 
after it except with a preposition. V. 329. 

The Attics used ddicxouau in the present, and adopted the 
other tenses from dAow, whence also avadow. Wherefore the 
optative should be written ar@nv, as Bidnv, deny, and the like: 
adoinv is Homeric: Il. X. 253. zdowut Kev 4 Kev adoinv. V. 
ddl. 

"Orrws av does not precede the optative, except in the sense 
of quo maxime modo. When ores signifies ut, it requires the 
subjunctive with, or the optative without dv. V. 357. 

"Hrot is not used by the tragic writers for sane, unless fol- 
lowed by dpa or av. V. 462. 

In solemn appeals, such as Hom. II. E. 116. 

Ei qoré wou Kal watpi pita ppovéovoa Tapéotns 
Aniw 2v Todéum, vov avT’ gue hiran, ’ AOnvn — 
Ki vote is more frequently used than « vov. V. 503. 


Apocot xatevréxafov, Zutredov oivos 
"EoOnyuatov, tibgvtes evOnpov Tpixa. 


Here the young scholar will remark that the masculine par- 
ticiple tWWgvtes agrees with the feminine noun dpdc0; of which 
anomaly perhaps no other instance can be found in the Attic 
poets, except in the case of animals. V. 544. 

IIs av with the optative frequently signifies uétinam in 
Euripides, much more rarely in the other tragic writers, perhaps 
never in /Eschylus. V. 605. 

Tap is frequently used in interrogative sentences. V. 613. 

Those who are buried are said yijv értévvuc Oat. Theoen. 420. 
Kat xeto@as todd yaiav éhecoduevov. V. 845. 

Atai, avait, and vat, occur in the Greek poets for the more 
common forms éva, amo, and bd. V. 865. 

@vpatos is said of a person even in the feminine gender: 
Supaia of a thing in the same gender. V. 1022. 

IIpoodaypa, not mpoccdayya. In such compounds o was 
not doubled; it was so only for the sake of distinction; as 
mpocothvas from tpocioTnut, to distinguish it from mpoorhvar 
from wpotoTnme. 

TeOvnfouev: on this fut. see Dawes, M. Cr. p. 94. Verbs of 
this kind, from preterites of the more simple form, occur more 
rarely in Attic writers. 

The penult. of wAn@vw is short; of wAnOdvw, long. V. 
1341. 

"“Orrot is quonam, whither ; dma, quanam, which way: wi is 
the dative of the obsolete pronoun 7ros, as 7 from 6s, and agrees 
with cd# understood: zo? is the dative of the same pronoun, in 
the mase. gender. So in Lat. quo, qua. 
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The primary meaning of dikn was probably likeness, similitude : 
whence déknAov, an image; and dixnv, for cata Sixny, instar, 
like. Gl. 3 

Boos ért hones is a well-known proverb, and said of those 
who being bribed do not mention those things they ought to 
disclose, and then applied to others who through fear or dread 
of punishment dare not speak out freely. The origin of the 
proverb may probably have been derived from the custom 
among the ancients of holding in their mouth the coms which 
they received from the sale of their wares. <A similar phrase 
oceurs, CE. C. 1051. ypuoga Kreis ei yAwooa PéRaxer. 
Gl; 35. 

According as friendship, hospitality, an oath, [ supplication, | 
companionship, or purification, was referred to, J Jupiter was In- 
voked _by the title of Pidsos, Egos or éhEortios, Gpxvos, | iKéoros, | 
ETALPELOS, OY xaapovos. See Herod. l. 44. Gl. 60. 

Such expressions as gor. 0 Om voy gots, are used where a 
speaker alludes to an unpleasant subject, and thus briefly dis- 
misses it. So Soph. did. T. 1376. Practote’ étrws %8dacTev. 
Eur. Med. 885. avnX éopév otov éopév. Gl. 66. 

It was the custom of the poets, when they made use of a 
trope somewhat too bold, immediately to subjoin the epithet in 
order to limit and define its meaning. In the P. V. 828. 
ZEschylus calls Tpuvas, Znvos xvvas; but he corrects the meta- 
phor in some degree by adding axpayeis, “ dogs indeed, but not 
barking dogs.” Sept. Theb. 64. he calls an army xdua, but 
adds yepoatov. Ibid. 82. dust is called a messenger, but dvavoos. 
Ibid. 856. he calls Charon’s boat Jewpida; but immediately adds 
Tav actA ‘moddAwvi, to distinguish it from the true Jewpis. 
GL S11. 

The origin of @, evot, and similar exclamations, 1s not to 
be sought in the Greek language, but in that of the nation, 
to which Greece owes its mythology, sc. the Egyptian. Gl. 
144. 

Ilgpa, on the other side, is the dative of the obsolete 7répa, 
mTépas, Tépa, Tépav; and hence the reason why the last syllable 
is long. Gl. 183. 

Avopov, yuvarketov, | wapSeveav, | &c. were elliptic expressions 
originally for avdpadv, yuvarxay, | tapbevwv] (Jadapos) whence 
the genitive came into use for the nominative. Gl. 235. 

The participle of the perfect passive is frequently used 
actively, as TET VO [LeV0S, KLG MEVOS, éEnptracmévos, Tmedbpary- 

Ev0S, EKKEKOMLOMEVOS, AVAKEKOMLLOMEVOS, ATrOdEbELypevos, &c. Gl. 
252. 

"Apiotov was the first meal which the ancients took in the 
morning, and generally about the third hour. Philemon, how- 
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ever, asserts that the meals were axpdticpa, dpiotov, éoTrépio pa, 
and dsizvov. Gl. 322. 

Aoyxyuos, ad hastam pertinens. Similar forms are éyOcyos, 
ToivyLos, SoKYLOS, TOmTLMOos, TpOpiwos, apTrdyimos, KapTrLWLOS, 
MOVLLOS, TapapLoVios, TUVAYaYYLOS, ANKLLOS, KANALWLOS, KUSLLOS, 
adpéeripos, aoidysos. Verbal adjectives in cwos are of a different 
class, as dNwowuos, and have a certain middle signification be- 
tween the active and passive. Gl. 395. and Gl. 9. 

‘Piuda, celeriter, is derived from piumra, the Ionic form of 
pimtw; whence pyuddreos and piyuddppatos. With the same 
variety, the Ionians, 7. e. the Hellenes, said ypiurrw for ypimrre, 
and Adprpouat for Aippowar. Gl. 397. 

In compounds from épos, the Ionic form odpos is retained in 
Evvoupos, a7roupos, Tpoaoupos, THAOUpOs, Which is not the case in 
dpopos. Gl. 478. 

Avaivowat, to deny, is joined with a participle of the person 
speaking: Eur. Iph. A. 1512. Savodca 8 ove av. Gl. 566. 

Adjectives masculine are sometimes found with feminine sub- 
stantives, as Tvyn owtnp, yelp mpaxtwp, Te0em JédeTwp. GI. 
647. 

T'gve@Xov is a word only used by the poets. Gl. 757. 

It is doubtful whether the form yaive in the present is found 
in the more ancient Greek writers: they preferred ydoxw or 
yackavo. Gl. 893. 

*‘ Solebant veteres ante cibum véfac@a: manus, et post cibum 
atroviiyac Oat, teste Polluce.” Gl. 1004. 

Xdayetov, the vessel which received the blood of victims. 
[ Victima tamen, Troad. 742.] Gl. 1060. 

Kédouat, though frequent in Homer, seldom occurs in the 
tragic writers. Gl. 1088. 

"Exortevo, inspecto, is a word frequently used by Mschylus, 
but not by the other tragic writers. Its proper signification, at 
least in Attic Greek, is to behold the mysteries. Gl. 1241. 

Evpapis, facilis, is formed from an old word pépn, a hand 
[whence wdprte, to grasp|: as from yelp, evyepyns. Gl. 1297. 

Ilaoocopan, vescor, in which sense it is used only in the aorist, 
and joined with an accusative or genitive. The simple form 
was maw, whence vatéw and pasco: tacacOai, vesci, has the 
first syllable short; macac@at, possidere, has the first syllable 
long. Gl. 1380. 

“Eos, when it signifies guamdiu, and is joined to the perfect, 
or when with the present it signifies dum, does not take the 
particle av: as often as it means donec, it requires dv and the 
subjunctive mood, or the optative without av. Gl. 1410. 

The plural number | when used for the singular] increases the 
force of the sentence, whether it be sarcasm or panegyric. So 
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Rhes. 866. ov« ofda tovs covs, ovs réysis, “Odvaocéas. Gl. 
1414. 

Apmvs is a word rarely used by tragic writers, as being be- 
neath the dignity of the cothurnus. 

There is frequent mention of stoning in the ancient writers ; 
which species of punishment was employed by the people when 
excited by sudden indignation, because stones always lay at 
hand. Gl. 1606. 

Moyéo is an Homeric word, less frequently used by the tragic 
writers, with whom the more common word is poydéo. The 
primitive root was pow (whence moveo, by an increase in the 
number of syllables, and the insertion of the digamma). Hence 
[OE pos; peopos, mobilis (whence ¢ pene éyyErlumpos, UNAKOLwpoS), 
[LOryLS, [LOYOS, pox Oos, &e. Gl. 16 

Words ending in (rns may ae net locals; as Swpatitns, 
yopitns, édpitns, éotrepitns, &c. Gl, 1640, 941. 47. 


CHOEPHORG 


It may be doubted whether the future of avdccw occurs at 
all in the Attic poets. V. 125. 

"Orws pu, with the future indicative and with the aorist- 
subjunctive, is correct, and therefore there can be no reason 
why both forms should not be used in the same sentence.  Y. 
260. 

The first syllable of da/%» is common in /lschylus, after the 
example of Homer. YV. 390. 

The particles cal 62, fac ita, suppose that, are perhaps never 
joined with the optative. V. 557. 

The Greeks said, not 7oAXa dewva, but toAXa Kal dewd. See 
Bers.624 99) Vis 568. 

If tis av ayxarécatto; (Agam. 989.) tis av tavta TiBorTo ; 
(Theb. 1068.) tis dv edEarto; (Agam. 1312.) &e. be right, tis 
Agyot; cannot be correct. V. 586. 

Etxaca is the more ancient, 7xaca the more modern Attic. 
V.<.623: 

Eizy: axovw. The lengthening of a short syllable in this 
place cannot be defended, unless perhaps it was the usual form 
of the porter’s answer; elev" axovw. V. 645. 

When any one to a question 7@s so answers as to doubt of 
the question, the reply is made by 6é7@s. The same rule 
applids to tés, of, and the hike. V. 755 

The particles aX’ 7) are used at the head of interrogative sen- 
tences. V. 762. 

The tragic writers always used wvAy in the plural. V. 866. 
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Pirtar AiyicOov Bia. This is the only instance of the cir- 
cumlocution, Pia twos, jomed with an adjective masculine. 
[Most probably a comma should be placed after $/Atar’, and 
then there will be no necessity to have recourse to the cyjpa 
Tpos TO onwawopevov.| V. 880. shit} 

Od 7) with the future indicative forbids, with the aorist sub- 
junctive denies. V. 882. 

The particles ye wnv are rightly jomed with the imperative. 
Soph. Cid. C. 587. “Opa ye uv: ov cpxpos ody aya bs. V. 
* 950. 

The Greeks did not use attov for guavtov, though they said 
avtovs for nuas abtovs. V. 1001. 

Karépyowat signifies to return, as an exile, into his country. 
G1.3: 

The Greeks, when they attained to the age of puberty, used 
to cut off their hair, and consecrate it to Apollo xouvpotpodos, 
and to rivers. Theseus commenced the custom, for he con- 
secrated to the Delian Apollo the hair which he cut from the 
fore part of his head. Gl. 6. 

Tvs is sometimes used for was Tus, unusquisque. Gl. 53. 

Paco, dictito, differs from dynui, as Bacco from Bie, di- 
dpackw from Spit, yeyvookw from yvet, and the like. The 
termination cx denotes repetition of the action. Gl. 87. 

Toéa in the plural is almost always put for a single bow in 
the tragic writers. Gl. 155. 

"Exe? sometimes signifies, apud inferos. Gl. 353. 

ZEschylus was partial to words compounded of xduve, as 
Soptxpns, avOpoxpas, &e. Gl. 359. 

Ilevenes. I think that there was an old form vedxos, bitter- 
ness, connected with zuxos, mixpds, whence the tree was called 
maven: hence 2yeTrEvkys, TEVKEOAVOS, TEVKNELS, TTEUKAALLOS. 

Feminine nouns ending in tpza are derived from masculines 
in ns, as ToAsuiotpra from moAguicT)s, ayvptpia from ayupTis, 
haopivtpia from daidpuvt7s. Gl. 418. 

Xaipew is construed with a participle of the verb expressive 
of the action with which one is delighted. Eur. Hipp. 8. tiwo- 
psvot yalpovow avOpaerav tro. Gl. 442. 

Ot@ap, uber, peculiar to animals; pacros was applied to 
women. Gl. 526. 

“Onda denotes any kind of instruments. Gl. 537. 

Tlodazrés, cujas, is formed from the ancient pronoun 7s, and 
the substantive dd7os, the ground. Gl. 567. 

TIdouas is the ancient future for wicouas from aio. Aristo- 
phanes has 7éeraz, the first syllable being long, Eq. 1286. 1398. 
The more recent form is zioduat. Theocritus, vil. 69. has the 
first syllable of wéoas short. Gl. 570. 

Guide. Q 
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Kio, vado, is an Homeric word, not used by Sophocles or 
Euripides; from it is derived xuwwéw. Gl. 668. 

"OricboTros, pedissequa, for omiPoTrovs, as deAdOTIOS, Oidiros, 
qovAvTos, for agAAoTrous, Oidizrous, ToAUTovs. Gl. 701. 

The Attics said with the Dorics dabjv and zrewpv, for dapav 
and wewav: but this did not extend to the third person singular 
of the present indicative [probably because there would have 
been a confusion between the indicative and subjunctive moods |. 
Gl. 744. 

‘Avo, perficio, has the penult long in the present, and short in - 
the second aorist. Gl. 786. . 

Avogepos, tenebricosus. Except dvodos, dvoTranrive, and dvoryp, 
no Greek word begins with dv. Gl. 797. 

Eustathius, Il. A. 467, 44. derives @\eyyos from éneiv eyyxos, 
because most subjects of dispute were decided by arms. This 
etymology is much more probable than another given in the 
same place, azo Tov édav zyyos. For édeyxos, the grasping of 
the spear to decide a dispute, was the same as the proof by 
battle with the Teutonic nations, and hence it signified any 
proof; and, by an easy transition, it denoted argument, reproof, 
insult. Gl. 838. 

Of words ending in otep7s, some have a passive signification, 
AS TATPOGTEPNS, OMMaATOaTEP)S, BLoTTEp?)s, NALOTTEpHS; and seme 
an active, as apyupooTepys, oupatootepiys (Kum. 938.), 7Acootepns 
(did. C. 314.). Gl. 989. and 247. 
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HIPPOLYTUS. 


Kéxdnpat is frequently used by the tragic [and other] writers 
in the sense of eiui. V. 2. 

IIpecPevm sometimes signifies 7potiud@, to honour or respect. 
So Choéph. 486. rovde mpecBetow tadov. V. 5. 

Gynoéws Tats, “Auafovos toxos: this pleonasm, where in 
prose we should have said Onozws cat ’Apafovos mais or ToKos, 
is not uncommon. See Dr. Bloomfield’s note P. V. 140. V. 10. 

Ilaisevpa, as also Aoyevpa, wionuwa, and other words of the 
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same class, are used for persons. Moreover, the plural form 
mabsvata denotes only one individual, sc. Hippolytus, as in 
Soph. Philoct. 86. reyvyata, one cup: Hee. 269. tpocddyyara, 
ene victim: -V.-11. 

IldXat wpoKowac’, ov rovov moddod we Set. Lpoxorar 
is here a nominativus pendens ; of which solcecism, or archaism, 
instances occur in Adsch. Suppl. 455. Choéph. 518. P. V. 209. 
Soph. Gi. C. 1120. Eur. Pheen. 290. See Kuster. Aristoph. 
at. 27 7. and (Greg. Cor.) p.33..'\ V. 23. 

_ lpoxomtw signifies to advance ; and is taken metaphorically 
from those who cut down wood and other obstacles in a road. 
23. 

The future of aivéw is aivjow in Homer, aivécw in the Tragic 
writers. V. 37. 

"Apreww tysov Jedv| Not Jzov, as Aldus edited and Valcke- 
naer preferred: 7 Jeos occurs frequently in the Tragic writers 
in the sense of a goddess, but never when joined with the name 
of the goddess, as here. V. 55. 

"A&c6w sometimes occurs in the sense of aude, to dare, as in 
Heracl. 950. Pers. 335. and elsewhere. V. 74. 

_ “Ooris in the singular is frequently followed by and referred 
to a plural. See Antig. 718. 720. Androm. 180. Ran. 717. 
flee o59, 360. 11 1.279. .V. 78. 

Oavudlw signifies to pay homage to, or honour. V. 105. 

TlovAAa yaipew ppdcar denotes, to bid good bye to; to quit; 
to reject; to discard. See Agam. 583. Acharn. 200. V. 112. 

Lvyyvouny zyew signifies, (1.) to grant pardon, and (2.) to 
receive pardon or excuse. ‘The former sense is the more fre- 
quent. (1.) See Eur. Suppl. 252. Orest. 653. Soph. Electr. 
400. (2.) Pheen. 1009. Soph. Trach. 328. V. 116. 

The penult of Papos is generally short in the Tragic writers, 
but always long in Homer. -A%schylus has it long, Choéph. 9. 
@Ddpea is a dactyl in Iph. T. 1157. and Orest. 1434. V. 125. 

‘AtrAakelv, ataxia, and arrdknua, should be always written 
in tragic verse without yw, as is manifest from the fact, that there 
are many places in which the metre requires, none where it 
rejects these forms. Y. 145. 

The penult of yepasos, detAavos, &c. is sometimes short. See 
Gaisford’s Hephest. p. 216. V.170. 

‘Apéoxw in Attic Greek requires either a dative or accusative 
case; but the latter seems to be the more legitimate construction. 
Morris, p. 175. says, "Hpecé pe, “Artixas* tpsoé jot, “EXAnvixds, 
Kal kowos. V. 184. 

@iros in the poets has frequently the sense of guds. V. 199. 

IIpozronos signifies either a male or a female attendant; audi- 
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qonos only a female attendant. See Eustath. I. T. p. 394, 31= 
299.1. ° V..200. 

IIés dv denotes in almost all the tragedies of Euripides, 
utinam, 1 wish, or, O that! but much more rarely in the other 
Tragic writers. See however Ci. R. 765. Aj. Fl. 388. and 
Philoct. 794. V. 208. [See Blomf. Ausch. Ag. 605. ] 

The iota at the end of the dative singular is very rarely elided 
by the Tragic writers: perhaps there are not more than six 
instances of such elision in all the remains of Greek tragedy. 
V..221:)\ [See Aleest. 1137. -Ipbh..:A. 711. ed.:Cant..18405] 

The last syllable of xAcrvs is short in the Tragic writers, but 
long in Homer. V. 227. 

Lapaxortew ppéevas signifies to pervert the understanding ; but 
TapaxoTTew, as also Taparratew, is more frequently used in a 
neutral sense, to be mad. Blomf. on Prom. 601. thinks that the 
word wapaxorres is applied more strictly to one that strikes the 
harp out of tune. V. 238. 

Maia is said of a grandmother, a midwife, a nurse. The last 
sense is the more frequent meaning of it. V. 243. 

‘Oduvdw does not occur in any other passage in the Greek 
tragedies. V. 247. 
The last syllable of Nav, dyav, 7épav, and evar, is always long 

in the Attic poets. V. 264. 

‘Op® piv... donwa & yutv. The enallage or change from 
the first person singular to that of the plural, and vice versa, is 
very common in the Greek tragedies. V. 268. 

The neuter plural adjective is frequently used instead of the 
singular, dona for aonwov, Evyyvwota (Hec. 1089. Phoen. 1008. 
Med. 491. 701. &c.) for EUyyvworov. V. 269. 

"Arn in the Tragic writers is said of any calamity, but especially 
of some severe dispensation of Providence. V. 276. 

The prepositive article, 6, 4, 70, followed by pév, 63, yap, is 
frequently used by the Tragic writers in the sense of odtos and 
éxsivos. HEKven without these adjuncts, the article, though less 
frequently, possesses this signification. V. 280. 

Both the forms 7Aavos and wavy occur in the Tragic writers. 
In Auschylus the feminine form generally, perhaps invariably, is 
found, whereas Euripides always uses 7Advos: from whence it 
may be inferred that the latter form prevailed after the time of 
/schylus. V. 283. 

Kiev is an exclamation employed where the subject under 
discussion is abandoned, anda new topic of conversation started. 
We od: 

The verbs oida, yeyvocko, pav0dve, aicPavoua, &c. and their 
compounds, are joined to participles of the present, perfect, and 
future: seldom, and yet sometimes, to those of the aorist: as 
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Evvoida codes bv, icOe Svaotrotmos yeyos. See Trach. 741. Soph. 
Electr. 1200. V. 304. 

The Tragic writers used the double forms, ¢rawos and imrevos, 
dovrAwos and dovdeo0s, Baxyvos and Baxyeos, wapbénos and trap- 
Gévetos. V. 307. 1297. 

"Epos and yédos are the ‘Holic forms of the words "Epws and 
yédws. The former is frequently used by Homer, (but only in 
the nominative and accusative cases,) and by Euripides five 
times ; in other Attic writers it is doubtful whether zpos occurs 
atall. V. 337. 

Tt waoyes; 1s an interrogation used by the Attic writers in 
the sense of the English exclamation, what ails you? YV. 340. 

The verb avéyeo@azi is often joined to a participle, as Movns 
yap, oda, cod Krvov avéEstar. Pers. 835. See also Med. 38. 
Aj. Fl. 411. Soph. Electr. 1028. and Valck. Phen. 550. V.354. 

"AXAN’ Sums are words frequently employed by Euripides at the 
end of an Jambic senary, and often ridiculed by Aristophanes. 
W.. 358. 

The Greeks said zpiv ce Saveiv, and rpiv av od Javyjs, but 
not mpi av ce Javetv. V. 365. 

In Attic Greek, instead of the dual feminine, the masculine is 
used, especially in articles and participles. See Hom. Il. ©. 455. 
W. 389. 

The particle @s at the beginning of a sentence preceding an 
optative mood signifies, utinam, I wish, or, O that! See II. 
x. 107. V. 409. 

Padros, pataios, opphavos, orTEppos, yevvatos, Sixaros, pédE0s, 
Bpvxvos, and some other adjectives, are declined, 0 Kai  ¢adXos, 
&c.; and also dadros, n, ov. V. 437. 

The interposition of the words was doxets; gives additional 
spirit to a narrative. See Hee. 1150. Ran. 53. Eccles. 399. 
V. 448. 

=répyevv, in the sense of acquiescing, is frequently found — 
for the most part with an accusative, sometimes with a dative 
case. V. 460. 

“AvOpw7os is used sometimes to denote a woman. See Theocr. _ 
Adoniaz. 106. and Valckenaer’s note. Homo in Latin has the 
same meaning. Y. 474. 

Examples of (1.) the double comparative, such as padXov 
adylov, and (2.) of the double superlative, such as peyiotov 
2y@oT0s, are frequent in the Tragic writers. See Hee. 381. 
Sept. Theb. 679. Asch. Suppl. 287. Med. 1320. Alcest. 802. 
V. 487. 

The forms éAyoa, Krjdes, KAHOpov, for zeevoa, KNELOES, 
xretOpor, are of the more recent Attic, and introduced into the 
writings of the tragedians by grammarians. Y. 500. 

Gis 
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A short vowel at the end of a preposition, preceding another 
word commencing with the letters ¢p, remains short; but if 
that other word begins with BA, the short vowel is made long. 
NM SBIS: 

The prepositive article 6, 7, 70, is frequently put for the re- 
lative 6s, 4, 6, not only in Homer, but in the writings of the 
Tragedians. V. 527. 

T1éXos was said by the Greeks of either a young unmarried 
man or woman. [The same remark applies to cxdpvos, wooyos, 
and other names of the young of animals.| V. 547. 

The participle of the present tense [as also the present tense 
itself] denotes the attempt to effect the action contained im the 
verb.) “V..592. 

Tn solemn adjurations and appeals, such as ® 1pés ce yovdtav, 
the pronoun is always placed between the preposition and the 
noun which it governs; and the verb on which the pronoun de- 
pends, avTopat, ixvodpuat, ikeTev@, or some similar word, is fre- 
quently omitted. V. 603. 

TauBpos seems to denote any relation by marriage; but in 
the Tragic writers it generally signifies a son-in-law. YV. 631. 

When the Greeks wished to express any thing future, on 
which something else was contingent, then they prefixed the 
conjunctions, tva, os, ddpa, &c. to the preterimperfect, aorists, 
or preterpluperfect tenses of the zzdicative mood, just as the case 
required. This construction must be carefully distinguished 
from the usage of ws, va, &c. with the subjunctive and optative 
moods. They could say, xpi) mpooroXov ov Tepav — iv Exwor 
pnte...1.e. that they may be able neither—. They could say, 
ovk elwv TpoaTroNoy TEepav, — iv Exyouev wnTe... i.e. that they 
might be able neither—. But it is a very difterent thing to say, 
XpiVv TpdcTroNoy ov TEpav—ty Etyov pte... in which case they 
would be able neither —. See [ Soph. El. 1123.] CH. R. 1386. 
1590) PAV 6158.) 774... Choéph. 193: ph: T) S54. ae 
Eccles. 151. V. 643. 

"Es te, signifying as long as, is construed with an indicative, 
_ és te av with a subjunctive mood. VY. 655. 

Ei av no where occurs in the same member of a sentence, 
much less when joined to the indicative mood. V. 697. 

Tlo\XAa tpaccew is said of one who meddles with things not 
concerning him. There is a similar signification in the words 
TONUTPAYUOV, ToAUTTPAyLoVEly, ToAUTTPAYLOTUVN — TrEplooa 
mpacoev. V. 

@ewpot were persons who went to consult the oracles of the - 
gods on any private or public affairs. V. 792. 

IIur@éws yhjpas is a periphrastic expression for “the aged 
Pittheus.” In designating persons, the Tragic writers [and 
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poets generally | frequently employ circumlocutions; and those 
chiefly which expressed some dignity or excellence, moral or 
personal. V. 794, 

Those who received favourable responses from the oracle at 
Delphi, used to return home crowned with laurel. See CH. R. 
82. V. 806. 

Makxiotos is used by the poets for péyiotos, as wadoowr is for 
petlov. V. 820. 

Jéret Te onwHvas veov; these euphemisms, in which caxov 
is understood, are very frequent inéthe Tragic writers. V. 860. 

Latvew is said of dogs who wag their tails when they fawn on 
men. Hence caivew and mpoccaivew signify to fawn on, to 
please, to flatter. V. 866. 

IIpos in the sense of besides, with rovrots understood, occurs 
frequently, as well in the Tragic as in other writers. See Heracl. 
G27) ition.’ 6192890.) P: Vi 73.) Helen. (965) V375. 

‘AvrAgm and éfavThéw are properly said of exhausting by 
means of an avtTAos or pump; and metaphorically, of completing 
life. In the same sense the Latins used the derivative exantlare. 
V. 902. 

Nocetv, in the Tragic writers, is frequently said of those who 
labour under any evil, misfortune, or danger, [and may be ren- 
dered “ to be distressed ”]. V. 937. 

Kamnaevo denotes, to be an innkeeper; and. thence, to derive 
gain by fraudulent means. See Dr. Blomf. Sept. Theb. 551. 
V. 956, 957. 

Ta dérAtrara is frequently used by Euripides to designate a 
parent, a husband, a wife, or children; and in general may be 
translated, the dearest objects or connexions. V. 969. 

The Attics form the crasis of 6 avTos, 6 avnp, 6 dvak, 6 ayov, 
6 ayabos, 6 éTepos, by avTos, a@unp, a'vak, @yov, &e. V. 1005. 

"A@cxros has both (1.) an active and(2.)a passive signification : 
(1.) Not touching. See Ci.°C. 1521. (so also dapavoros, C4. R. 
968.) (2.) Not to be touched; hallowed. See Iph. T. 709. 
Agam. 380. The same remark will apply to aAavotos, aoté- 
vaxtos. V. 1006. 

Olksty oixov or douov in the Tragic writers signifies, to be the 
master of a house or family. V. 1014. 

Xaipwy is said of one who is exempt from punishment, and 
may be rendered, with impunity. KXdwv is opposed to it, and 
may, in the second person, be rendered, to your cost. See 
CH. R. 363. Antig. 759. Med. 399. Androm. 756. V. 1089. 

The Attics used the Doric form dpaps, not dpnpe: as also, 
besides the instances given by Porson, Orest. 26. (see Class. 
Journ. No. L.XI. p. 137.) they said 9axos, and its compounds ; 
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yaTrovos, YaTrETS, yaTrEOov, yamopos, Ya7TrOTOS, yaTOMLos, Kapavov 
and its compounds. V. 1093. 

The futures devEowar and devEovmar were both used by the 
Tragic writers. V. 1096. 

The ellipsis of the preposition ovy is very common with the 
Greek writers, and especially when the dative of the pronoun 
autos is added. See Il. ©. 24. A. 698. T. 481. V. 1184. 

The AXolic and Doric form zxpupGev for éxpupOncav is very 
rarely used by the Tragic writers. V. 1242. 

Xpswv in the sense of fate or necessity is indeclinable, and 
always requires the article in Euripides. V. 1251. 

The crases in the words 7) eédévae and py eidgvae are not un- 
common in the Tragic writers; as also those in 7) ov, ju) ov: the 
erases n autos, Iph. T. 1010. 7) ofxouec@’, Soph. Trach. 14. 7 
evyévecav, Eur. Electr. 1104. are more unusual. V. 1331. 

Xaipw sometimes takes after it an accusative of the thing for 
which the rejoicing takes place; the figure is called an Oropism. 
Vie 11335: 

The Greeks frequently use the aorist in a sense little differing 
from the present, as eézrov, Med. 274. vetzrov, Eur. Suppl.1170. 
kaToKteipa, Iph. A. 469. @uwoka, Med. 787. amémtvca, Hipp. 
610. YV. 1403. 

The present tenses, Suyydvew, egpvyydavew, puyydvew, Kvy- 
yavew, Nayxavev, TUyyave, Saxvew (contracted from dayxd- 
yew), NapPavew, pavOdvew, muvOaverOat, are derived from 
the aorists Juyety, gpvysiv, duyeiv, Kiyetv, Nayelv, TUXelv, SaKetv, 
Nasty, waletv, tuOécat, by the insertion of the letters v or p. 
To these may be added avéavew from ddztv. V. 1442. 

Kai never forms a crasis with, nor suffers elision before, 762. 
V. 1445. 

The Greeks had four forms of the future with a passive sig- 
nification, (1.) Ter) comas, (2.) BeBrAj copa, (3.) BANOHcTOmat, 
(4.) amadX\ayjnoomat. [tapjcopat, Ale. 55.| The 4th form 
is not very frequent among the Tragic writers. To the Ist form 
the Attics seem to have been partial: the following occur in the 
Greek tragedians: Aé£ouat, Tyujoopat, otepjoouat, KnpvEouar, 
ANOTOMAL, EATOMAL, MLONTOMAL, TTUYHTOMAL, OnNwTopat, BouvrEv- 
comat, eveEouat, dpEopat, SudaEopwat, éritaEopar, &c. V. 1458. 


ALCESTIS. 


ie \ . 
ov On yorwOsis| Here fvexa is understood. The cause of 


hatred is expressed by a genitive case without a preposition. See ~ 


Orest.. 741. Here. F.-528.°1114.. Tl.) A. 429, Tl. 320, @:457. 
VS, 
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An accusative case is frequently placed in apposition with the 
meaning implied in the preceding sentence; as Orest. 1103. 
‘EXevnv xtdvepev, Mevédew AOTNV Tixpdv. See Phen. 351. 
Androm. 291. Herc. F..59. 355. 427. | V. 7. 

The preposition after verbs of motion ¢o is frequently omitted. 


After verbs of rescuing, prohibiting, and denying, the ne- 
gative py, though generally expressed, is sometimes omitted ; as 
ov Javety éppvcaunv. YV. 11. 

The plural twat is used in the sense of attributes, preroga- 
tives. V. 30. 

The ancient Greek writers never joined the particle ay to the 
indicative mood of either the present or perfect. V. 48. 

‘Iepos in the sense of consecrated or sacred to, requires a 
genitive case. V. 75. 

In anapestic verse the penult of uéAa@pov is always short. 
J avae 

The interrogative 7o@zv has the force of a negative. V. 95. 

In sentences where two nouns joined by a copulative are go- 
verned by the same preposition, the preposition is frequently 
found with the latter noun alone: as, 


MérrXov 68 tréurrewy pw? Oldirrov KXEWOS Yyovos 
Mavteta ceuva, Aoklov Tt én’ éoydpas. 


Phen. 290. See also Heracl. 755. Ci. R. 736. 761. Soph. Electr. 
780. Sept. Theb. 1034. V.114. 

The plural forms xolpavol, dvaxres, Pactrels, TUpavvol, in the 
Tragic writers, frequently express only one king, or the retinue 
of one king. V. 132. 

There are many active verbs which have their futures of the 
middle, and no where of the active form, at least among the 
Attic writers: thus, dxovw, cvyO, cloT®, dda, Bod, apapTava, 
SvncKko, TiTTH, KNawM, TE, TEM, have the futures axovcopat, 
TUYNTOMAL, TLOTHTOMAL, Aoomal, Porjcomalr, duapTycomat, Iavov- 
fal, TETOUpal, KNaVCOMAaL, TAEVTOMAL, TVevocomat. V. 158. 

Od never forms a crasis with ov7ote so as to make ov7rote. 
i -199: 

In the choral odes the sigma is sometimes doubled; as, Med. 
832. advocapévay, Eur. Suppl. 58. éccov, Pers. 559. Bapidecar, 
CE. R. 1100. opecotBata, Trach. 636. péooav, Aj. FI. 185. 
Toaaov, 390. ddA¢gaaas, Philoct. 1163. 7ZXaccov. Sophocles uses 
the form péooos twice in the Iambic senary; viz. Antig. 1223. 
236. V. 234. 

It is very doubtful whether the Attic writers ever used péw 
in the present tense. VY. 272. 

Torpav and the aorist TA#vae signify, to endure, in spite of 
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(1.) danger, i.e. to have courage; (2.) shame, i.e. to have the 
impudence ; (3.) pride, 1. e. to deign, condescend, submit ; (4.) 
pain of mind, i. e. to prevail on oneself ; (5.) pity, 1. e. to have 
the cruelty. V. 285. The uses of possum are similar. 

"Ode avipp, for yw, is a well-known formula. The feminine 
form Oe and dz yuv7), for zy, occurs also in Agam. 1447. and 
Trach. 305. V. 341. 

The Tragic writers were partial to the use of veoocot for 
children. See Androm. 442. Iph. A. 1248. Heracl. 240. Here. 
F. 224. 982. V.414. 

‘Amevrety with an accusative signifies, to renounce; with a 
dative, to fail or faint. V.503. 

With verbs of motion, the Greeks joined a future participle 
denoting the object. V. 520. 

The Tragic writers allowed the omission of the augment in 
the choral odes. V. 599. 

AcOyp is found both in the masculine and feminine gender. 
V. 610. 

The penult of d@ivm and d@dvw is long in Homer, but always 
short in the Attic writers. V. 638. 

The Tragic writers were partial to compounds of ¢p7v, such 
as aloddpov, adrkidpav, cidnpodparv, Saidpwv, Buccodpav, Kuvo- 
Pov, SECs ce 01 Be 

@cos is frequently said of the sun, and eenerally without the 
article. See Orest. 1023. Eur. Suppl. 208. Med. 353. V. 738. 

The chorus very rarely quits the stage after its first entrance 
till the conclusion of the tragedy. A few instances, however, 
occur where it does. Alcest. 762. Aj. Fl. 814. and Eumen. 
Ve G2. 

The form ofdas, for the common oic@a, is not very frequent. 
Weel OG: 

"ANAG cod TO py dpdcat. This eouuinnciwan is expressive of 
indignation or admiration. See Nub. 818. Aves 5. Ran. 741. 
V. 848. 

The following are instances of verbs transitive governing a 
genitive case, pgpos Te being understood: Alc. 861. Hee. 614. 
ferod. im. 11. V. 861. 

Tap v70 yaias, not yatay: the accusative in such expressions 
is then only used when motion is denoted. V. 921. 

Several active verbs are used in a middle sense, the personal 
pronoun being understood; as pipat, Cycl. 165. xpimrovta, 
Phen. 1133. xptrrovow, Soph. El. 826. wadrov, CH. R. 153. 
Katéoxyov, Ch. R. 782. - V. 922. 

The Greeks said wkav paynv, vikdv ayava, vixav deOdov. 
V. 1048. 

Ee yap frequently occurs in an optative signification ; but in 








Pl 
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this usage there is a difference between the indicative and op- 
tative moods. Eé yap etyov means,"O that I had! e yap exoupe, 
O that I may have! V. 1091. 

. The quantity of the enclitic vvy is sometimes long and some- 
times short both in the Tragic and Comic writers. “V. 1096. 

The ancients were accustomed to attribute heavy reverses of 
fortune to the envy of the gods. See Pers. 367. Orest. 963. 
Kur. Suppl. 347. Iph. A. 1049. Herod. i. 40. V.1154. © 








ELMSLEY’S CANONS AND REMARKS 
ON SOPH. GiD. COL. 


Kodrwvofev. “There are three forms of this adverb: Kodo- 

vobev, Korwvnbev, Korwvidev. The two latter seem contrary 

to analogy ; but custom has prevailed. Demosthenes (in Mid. 

p- 535, 9.) mentions Philostratus tov Kod@vAdev.” Annot. in 
rg. 

SodonAfs o vidods. “MS. vidods. But the diphthong ve 
cannot stand before the vowel 1, nor before a consonant in the 
same word. Write therefore vidods. So dtidcov, Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1547.” In Arg. 

ll. otfaov pe Kakispvocov, os TvOépucba. All MSS. have 
mu0oiwe0a, which Brunck pronounces a solecism, and corrects to 
mu0auz0a. In this he appears to me to be right, although I 
would not venture to call the common reading a solecism, ZEsch. 
Suppl. 675. Kai yEpapoice mpeaBu|rodoKor yspovtop | Jupehat, 
prsyovTay ae | os modus sv veyorro. But the imperatives 
brEyovToOV and ysuovTwv being put for optatives, may well have 
the construction of optatives. In the line of Sophocles, oThaov 
pe KaEidpvoov are really imperatives. These forms are conti- 
nually confounded. By a like error we have in Soph. ‘Trach. 
596. otseyolueba, EI. 57. Pépouper : in Eurip. Hel. 873. deEaiueOa, 
1249. Aaboiucba, Ton. 1616. oretyoupev. 

es pavOavew yap HKowev. In this construction Reisig notices 
that doe is to be supplied. 

13. yx’ &*v axovowpev, Teretv. Iam at a loss for examples of 
this double crasis. It is more probable that © has escaped, 
which 1 Js fr equently the case in the tragic writers. Read, there- 
fore, ‘av 0 axovowpev. 

16. ya@pos & 60 icpds. In some MSS. épos, which is not 
Attic. 

16,17. Bpiav | dadvns, ératas, aumédov. Lam at a loss for 
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examples of this construction. Aristoph. Nub. 45. Bptov js- 
itTaLs Kal mpoParots Kal oTEewpvrots. 

19. o} KONA Kapryov. Kayrrev Kxdda, yoru, means to sit 
down, rest. See Ausch. Prom. 32. 396. 

23. eyes duddkas 67 pw’, Orrou KabzoTapmev. “Orov, the reading 
of the Vatican MS., may appear preferable; but 67rou is not to 
be condemned; for, as Brunck has observed, the idea of motion 


is contained in the verb caBéotayev. Eur. Bacch. 180. rot det 


YOPEVELD 5 Tot Kabiotavat Toda 3 

35. oKoTOs TpoonKkes TOV adnrodmev. El. avti Tov TovTwr. 
But 7év can neither be understood for rovTwy in this passage, 
nor is it commonly used for rovrwy in this metre except after a 
vowel. Read, therefore, either Tavs a Snrodmsv, or @V adn- 
NOULEV. 

42, 43. tas av? op@cas Ed pevioas 6 Oy ead ov | el7rou ews 
vw. The optative el7roe without av cannot stand: read 6 y év@ad’ 
av | etzroe ews vw So in Eur. Ton. 440. the Aldine edition has 
Kal yap, dots ov Bporar, KQKOS TEpUKel, Cnurodaw ot Jeol: 
where we now read: dares av Bpotav Kkaxos tepvKn. Observe 
that viv is used for avtds: it is a pronoun of both numbers and 
of all genders. 

49, 50. pos vuv IOV, O Eeive, pn bh atysaons | TOLOVO OX 
THY; QV CE TpooTpeTo dodca. “Ov is governed by ATYLATNS : 
SO MY may (KO“NV aT UMLOV, CEd. T. 808 =788. Hence i read in 
Zisch. Prom. 781. todtay od thy pay THE, THY S zpuol yapwv | 
Sécbar Jehnoov, nd atiyuaons oyou, for Aoyous. 

58. 01 6s TWAnaiov yOar: MSS. at 63 mA. y. “O ydns is more 
Attic than 7) yun. 

65. Kat capta todde Tov Jeod yy’ érovupor. Te is frequent in 
responses, for the sake of confirming any thing with some addi- 
tion or limitation. Hermann on Viger. 296. Soph. Aj. 527. 
Kal Kapt ématvou tev€etar mpos y ody gwov: Kal KapTa as in 
prose kal para. 

66. "“Apye: Tis avTav; i) 1l TO TAHOE AOyos; All edd. have 
either dpye tis avT@v, which is ambiguous, or dpxe Tus avTav. 
That we should write tvs appears from a similar passage in Eur. 
Cycl. 119. twos krvovtos; 7 Sedjpevtat xpatos; Some MSS. 
have correctly, dpyeu tis abrav. But MSS. have no: authority 
in this matter, nor, in deciding between tis and tvs, is any other 
consideration nécessary, than which of the two is better suited 
to the sense. ‘The line, as it is now read, may be compared with 
these words in English: How much did you give for it? Or did 
you get it for nothing? The point will be made clearer by ex- 
amples, of which the tragic writers supply an abundance. Soph. 
Aj. 102. mov cou TONS EaTNKEY 5 7 mepevyé GE; <u Hee. 777. 
stpes 52 mod yi 3 % Tes HveyKev vexpov ; Or. 1425. Xd 8 Haba Tod 
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TOT 3 ) warar devyes boo ; Phoen. 276. a1, Tis ovTOS; 4) 
KTUTOV poBovpela; Iph. A. 702. rivos (so Tread for Seod) d1ddv- 
TOS ; 7 Bia Jeay AaBov ; 704 yaust O& Tov ys (so I read for 
Tou wy); Y KaT oloua tovtiov; Iph. T. 1164. 7é TOUKOLOG EAD 
TOUTO o 5 7 Sogav réyers; Cyl. 117. ties © EXoua yatav ; 1) 
Inpaov yévos; El. 628. mocav pet avipov; 7 povos Suoov 
peta; 

71. @s mpos Ti NEwV; 7) KaTapTUc@V pone ; ; There would be 
no difficulty in this line, if it were certain that the words zpos té 
AZEwy could be taken for ré AsEwv mpos avtov. But os mpos Te 
has a totally different meaning in Cid. T. 117 74. @s mpos Te 

elas; Trach. 1149. @s mpos Tt mlorw THVO aryav ETLOTPEPELS 5 
(Ed. fT. 1027: @douTrapers oe Tpos Ti Tovabse TOUS TOTOUS 5 1144. 
TiS oT; pos Th TOUTO TobTos iatopets ; “Os mpos Ti therefore 
seems to signify TIWos yapw. Iwas inclined to read, “Os T pos 
Tis Agfov" i) KaTapTUc@V MONELD 5 Kur. Med. 678. ti on EVYPNGE ; 5 
rEov, eb Séuis krvew. El. 901. ti yphuas; AgEov, os hoBov 
zEwOsv ci. 

72. Kepddvy. Analogy seems to require sai as oNpIV Ns 
mnpyvn, &e. Phrynichus: ap. Bekkerum, p- 62. Snuhvac Kab 
eonunva epets avTt TOU onpavar Kal zonpava OcavuTws pijvac Kal 
aTropnvat Kal mpopnvas, Kat egpunva Kai Jepprjvas, Kab eTeKTI}~ 
Vato TeKT HVAT Oa, Kab EuNVATO pajvac Par Kal EKEAVAL Kal Ota TOD 
Pp» éxOnpas Kai éxdOnpas, kai dia Tov X, Eodyra cai ohyras. I 
would therefore gladly restore xepd7jvn; but MSS. are against 
it. For all have cepddvaiw, Trach. 191.; Kkepddavys, Aj. 107. ; 
Kepdavat (or Kepddvat), Kur. Hee. 518.3; xepdavys, Aristoph. 
Ach. 956. 

74. wav? opevTa réeEopev. “For dpmpeva: thus Sophocles 
often uses the active form for the passive, as 1604. waytos dpav- 
tos for dp@pévov: Trach. 196. 7d mo@odv for tofovpevov. CHd. 
T. 968. xev@e for xevOera.” Brunck. He is wrong in bringing 
forward xev0ec as an example, because it never has an active 
signification. 

75. oic@’, © Ef’, as viv ut) ohadryjs; The construction is the 
same as in Soph. Cid. T. 543. cic@ ws moincov; except that 
Toinaov commands, Ip ) opanijs for bids. 

80. otde yap Kpwvovct ye | el YPN TE Lively, 1 TOpEevec Oat TAXLV. 
All MSS. have 7  xpy oe pipvev. Weare indebted to Turnebus 
alone for «4, which Brunck has tacitly retained. So Soph. Ant. 
1216. aOpnca?’— at Tov Aipovos | ployyov cuvinte » Seotce 
KAeTTopat. Trach. 1069. os e160 ouga, | ¢¢ Tovpov dnysis par- 
dov, 7) Keivns. Eur. lon. 771. rpiv ay pabopev — et TAUTG TPac- 
cw SeaTroTns, THs cuupopas | KowwwVds éoTL, 7) pov ou dvoTu- 
xets. Hermann on Viger. n. 246. Epicorum maxime est  —1) 
ponere pro vel motepov—1, quo Attici solent uti. 
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84. edve vov. I am inclined to think that we should read edre 
vuv, as OTe vey, 203. So Kur. El. 408. ésred vuv 2&jpapres. 

85. spas | tpatwv 2h’ tuov. Hermann on Hee. p. 164. di- 
rects us to write @$’, because the preposition refers not to tpe@tev 
vueav but to gpas. That spas 2h tudy is more correct than 
édpas ep vuov, all will admit; but whether the interposition of 
TpoOTwy requires é7u to be written rather than ért, I am not 
quite clear. 

87. Ta TOAN éxely’ OT 2éypyn Kaxad. The third person singu- 
lar of the active verb éxypdo. Gl. guavrevero. But the verb 
pavrevecOar in Attic writers signifies rather to consult than to 
utter an oracle. 

110. od yap 54 TO y apyaiov dguas. All MSS. without ex- 
ception have 70d’ apyatov 6. But the Aldine reading 70 y is 
correct. So in 265. od yap 6) 76 ye| cap’ ovde Tapya Tap’. 
Phil. 246. od yap 67 cv y AoOa vavBatns, x. Tr. El. 1020. ob 
yap 61 Kevov y adyoouev. Kur. Ion. 954. ris yap vw 2&20nxev ; 
ov yap 6) avy. Nor is ov yap—rye without 67 less frequent. 
See Eurip. Hipp. 719. Iph. Taur. 1049. Bacch. 501. Cyel. 
250. 

113, 114. Kai ov pw 2& 0600 moda | Kptirpov Kat’ ddaos. Kpuryov 
poe moda, for moda pov. See Aid. T. 717. Also Porson, Hee. 
806. mot pw UmeEayess Toda; 3 

115. év yap TO padsiv | &vecti HrrAaBELa TeV TroLoUpEevor. 
Tap is commonly read in this place of a senarius: see vv. 12.39. 
98. 115. 265. 798. 1097. 1106. 1201. 1542. Of sixty examples 
four only have a spondee. Of these two are not wrong. Cid. 
C. 265. dvowa povov Seicavtes* od yap 67) T6 ye. El. 432. ti 8o@ 
mpocdans undév. ov yap cou Séuis. For the words 6&7 and cos 
exempt these lines from the violation of Porson’s rule respecting 
the fifth foot of a senarius, the one being an enclitic, the other 
of such a nature as not to admit of separation from the preceding 
word. ‘The case is different in Cid. C.115. év yap 76 pabetv. 
I would prefer either 2v T® yap pabeiv or év 83 TO pabeiv. Tap 
and 6é are easily commuted. 

118. dpa, tis dp’ Av; Libri Triclin. dpa tis dp Fv; but dpa 
with the first syllable short cannot have its position in the be- 
ginning of a sentence. 

127. apuaipaxerav, not -Tav: for all these Doric genitives 
are circumflexed. 

156—158. an wa tod ev alpOeyxT@ pn TpoTrécns vaTre | 
moiasvtt. ‘The true reading may perhaps be mpozrecei, so that 
iva “wn TpoTrecet May mean the same as O7rws uy) TpoTecst. See 
4Esch. Prom. 68. d7ws put) cavtov oixtiets more. If mrpoméons 
be right, compare Ant 215. @s av cxomol viv ire TOv eipnuévor, 
2, €. CKOTTOL VV eOTE. 
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174. un SAT adunOd: h. e. wy SHTa adiRjonté ws, OY, wy Shira 
adiknOhvat we dacnre. This is an example of that which Her- 
mann has remarked, that the first person conjunctive is often 
used when the appeal refers to the second: another example 
occurs in Trach. 803. «¢ & oixtov loxets, GANG fh eK YE THOSE 

ys | mopOwevaov as TAXLOTA, pnd avtod Java. So Eur. Here. 
1399. GAN aipa pt cots eComopE@puate eT Dots. Homer affords 
the first instance: I]. A. 26. px os, yépov, KoiAnow eyo mapa 
vnvot kuyeiw. On the first person plural peuvedueOa I have 
spoken on Cid. 'T. 49. 

176, 177. ovtoe uy OTE © 2K TOVS ESpavarv, | @ Yépov, aKoVTA 
tis a&et. Most MSS. and edd. have d&ev. The sense requires the 
subjunctive, but the metre is against it. I suspect that we 
ought to read apy. The canon of Dawes is this: “Ov wu) ought 
to be construed with the future indicative or the second aorist 
subjunctive.” Yet it would be strange if ov pu) ways were 
good Greek, and ov pu) dudaEns a solecism. The distinction is 
this: od 7) with the future forbids, with the subjunctive denies: 
ov pa) yparpers therefore = un ypade or py yparrns, but od py 
ypawrns = ov yparpets. The construction may be explained by 
an ellipsis, which is supplied in Aristoph. Eccl. 646. dar’ ovx! 
dzos py) ce hidjon. Xen. Mem. i 1. 25. od PoBos pu ce ayayo 
emt TO Tatra mropitea Gat. Plato Apol. 1. p. 28. A. oddév 63 Sewov 
pen ev eol OTH. 

139,190. aye vov ov ) bes mais, W av svoePias | emtBalvovres, TO 
pv elTr@LeV, TO 8 axovcopev. Read with Turnebus sizropev, 
axovoamev: iva, signifying that, is never joined with the parti- 
cle av: in this passage it signifies where, and ay must be taken 
in close connection with its verb: the order is, aye pe éxeioe iva 
TO bev elTroLmev Vs supplying ¢ éxetoe. The sense is the same whe- 
ther you say EvToupey UV OY EpodmeD. 

220. ovv is often found in an interrogative sentence after 
oia8a: Trach. 1193. oto? ody tov Oitn Znvos inpictov Tayov ; 

234. av@is: a false reading is adtis: Grammaticus ap. Bek- 
ker. p- 463. Avéis* 2& a apXISs TAN, &K devTépou" onMELwTéov OF 
OTL TO pav avbis Arrixon, TO 08 QUTLS ‘Opmpixor. 

250. mpos o Ott coe pidrov 2« o&Oev dvtowat. Observe the 
syntax. It was usual with the Greeks in adjurations to inter- 
pose something between the preposition and its case. So Eur. 
Hipp. 605. vai Tpos ce Ths ons deEvas evm@Agvov. This is imitated 
by Virgil, Ain. iv. 314. per ego has lacrymas , dextramque tuam 
te. For éx oeev I conjecture olxoGev, for. olcos..:, Phil 469, 
Tpos T elTe col Kat oiKov zoTe TpoodtAgs: where the words eite 
TOWKAT oixov goTl Tpoopires are instead of a genitive, as in our 
passage, ore TOL pirov &« oé0ev. 

273. ixounv iv ikounv. “Thus the Greeks are wont to cut 


& 
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short unpleasant subjects: 356. eto’ olrrép £10. Cid. R. 1376. 
Bracrode omws EBAaoTe. Kur. Or. 78. ésret rpos "Duov | érreve 
OTws érAevoa Izopavet TOT MED.” Schef. Hermann on Viger, 
n. 30. The formula gpa&ev & zrpaékev, and the like, is em- 
ployed by those who are either unwilling or unable to explain a 
matter more clearly. Eur. Med. 1011. #yyeras of’ apryyerdas. 
Tro. 626. ddkwXev ws Oho@rev. EE], 289. Exupoev ws Exupoe: 1122. 
dz60rKa yap vw, ws dédotK’ eyo. 

278. 280. To some perhaps the repetition of SBpor@y within 
so brief an interval will appear inclegant; but the ears of the 
ancients were not so easily offended. Thus 1623. d@éypa 6 
2Eaipvns Tivos | OwvEev avtov, ooTe TavTas opOias | crAcat PoBo 
deicavtas 2Ealpyns tpixyas. Kur. Phoen. 458. od yap To ANatpc- 
TunTov eicopas Kapa| Vopyovs, adseApov 8 Eicopas Heovta cov. 
Ton. 1. "ArAas 6 vetois yarkeolow otpavov, | Se@v TanraLov oiKov 
exTpiBav, Jeav | was epvoe Matay, 7H pe eyelvaro. 

Se Of the Present pnt the imperf. is epacKov. 

367. mpiv pév yep avTois 7V EPws K péovtt Te | ©povous eacbar, 

pnde ypawecGa. wow. Nothing is more common in tragic 
writers than ovTe or pate in the protasis, te in the apodosis, as 
v. 1397-8. Hodvvecxes, ovTe Tais TapeNMovoas ddois | Evvjdopat 
col, vv T iP ws Taxos madi. Nothing is more uncommon than 
such a construction as the following: viv 7 i@ ws tayos madw, 
oUTe Tals TapeNGovoats odots EvvijSopai cor: where te in the pro- 
tasis has ovre in the apodosis. The reading therefore pare 
ypatverOat modu, Which Brunck suggests, is doubtful. In Eur. 
Iph. D: 697. we have an example of ov6é in the apodosis : > Ovopd 
T epod yevolT av, ovd arats Sopots| TaTp@os ovpos 2€arerpOsin 
TOT av. 

385. dn yap axes 2rTrid, ws 240d Jeovs| Opav Tw EEew, OoTE 
colnval mote; Here ws is redundant, as Xen. H. Gr. vi. 5. 42. 
éerxmife 58 ypn, @s avdpas ayafovs padXov 1) Kaxods avTovs 
yevnoso Oat. 

SOE HEovra Bawov KOUXL pupiov xpovov. * Understand éa. 
Herod. i. 124. rabra OMrYoU “povou zoTAL Tehevpueva.” Muser. 
Rather é ee méevt ét@v, Aristoph. Ach. 782. iuepav TeTTApor, 
Vesp. 26 So we say, within Jive. years, within four days. 

401. 9 s apedyjos tis Ivpact xeyévov; All MSS. have 
Jupaioe. To the interrogative particles mod, mot, mo@ev, res- 
pectively answer the adverbs Svpacz, Jupate, Jvpaber, AS OlKOL, 
oiKdds, oiKobsp. Kur. El. 1074. ovdéy yap adtiy dé Jupacw 
stTrpéTres | haivew wpoowmov. Here also the common reading is 
Jvpaicw. 

405. und tv ay cavtod kpaths. All MSS have xparijps, 
which is a solecism. See the note on 188. dye ws WW ay slrromer. 
The more usual mode of expression would be, uyd wa cavtod 


- 
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Kpatyces. So El. 379. wédrovor yap o, et tavde pry AEs 
your, | evtad0a réurrew, eva pijrol idiov | péyyos tpocdwWet, 
Moors Ne 

408. ov« ap’ gwov ye wn Kpatiocwoly Tote ; This is affirmative, 
not interrogative. By a similar error in Phil. 106. is read, ov« 
ap exsiv y 0bd& Tpocpuitar Ipacd; 114. odK« ap’ 6 répcwr 7, os 
édaokst’, ci 2yo; In these three lines I would read oir’ dpa, 
= BA v 
2. €. OUTOL dpa. | 

421. 2 & guot Tédos | avtoty yévorto Thode THs wayns wep. 1 
have substituted é 7 for gv &, on account of pyre in the pre- 
ceding line. So Trach. 143. pr zxudOois rwabotca, viv 7 
” = 
QTrELpOS El. 

425, 426. ws ovr av Os viv cxhrtpa Kal Ipovous Eye, | pelverev: 
Brunck’s version is wrong: wut neque qui sceptrum- soliumque 
nunc tenet, iis potiatur amplius: ws isnot here for wa, but ézré, 
as v. 1528. ws ovT av aotav TOVS av 2€elroLul To. 

440. To Tnvix dn: observe tyvixa for thviKadTa or THVLKAdSE, 
as below, 476. @0ev for évredOev or évOév5e. 

459. rhode TH TONE péyav | cwTHp’ apetcOe, Tots & zwots eyOpots 
movous. Inthe latter clause we must not understand dpzics, 
which is the same as Aj reo@s, but rather docere. Eur. Suppl. 
740. pétpia J€rXovTos (sc. Sobvar) odk éxpynComev NaBetv. 

469. deipttov. Most MSS. have aeippvtou or dzpptrou, in 
which p is doubled without necessity. All have evpoov, Phil. 
491. In Eur. Iph. A. 420. Markland contends for etipputor, 
with whom I do not agree. 

470. 80° dclwv yeipov Jiywv. More correctly, in my opinion, 
Suyov. The present is IJuyydve, the 2. aor. ZOuyov. 

474. 7) joie tpoTm; “ Understand drow. Eur. Hee. 1254. 
UTOTTEPOLS VOTOLTLW, 1) Tolw TpOTw;” So Latin writers, guonam 
modo, i.e. guonam alio modo. 

475. olos ye veapas veoTroK@ wadkrdr@ AaBov. The particle ye 
is used when the reply is made with greater accuracy than the 
question demands. See v. 65. Eur. Andr. 914. OP. Kd«rewas, 
n Tus Evyypopa o adeireto; | EP. Tépmy ye Unneds, rovs Kaxiovas 
céBov. Iph. T. 511. ID. Duyas & arhpas ratpidos, 7) Troia 
Tox ; | OP. Devyw tporrov ye On TW ovxy Ex@v, Exov. Hel. 116. 
RA, Eides od tiv dvaTyvov, } KAUwV reyes ; | TET. “Qorep cé x’, 
ovodsv Hacov, opGarmois Ope. 

486. “Os odas carodpuev Evwevidas.. All copies have és das, 
which I have changed into as ofas. The pronoun odds should 
always be accented. 

495. Nelrromar yap ody | TO wn SbvacOan, und dpav, Stow Kaxotv. 
For ody the common reading is év: but I prefer ‘the former, as 
in Asch. Ag. 683. Mevédcwv yap otv | mpatov te Kai wdduoTa 
mpocdoxa pore. Soph. Phil. 766. NauBaver yap ovdv | Urrvos 

Guide. R 
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pe, OT av TEep TO Kaxov 2&nky TOde. Kur. Bacch. 920. ‘AXX 4 
mot noOa Inp; TeTavpwcar yap ovv. El. 290. aic@nows yap 
obv | Kak TOV Suvpalwv THwaTw@V daxver Bpotovs: in all which pas- 
sages yap is followed by ov». i 

496. TO pr) Svvacbat, wHP opav. I read pnd’ dpav. We have 
ov for ovre in the apodosis in v. 973. But the examples of this 
license in the apodosis among tragic writers are not numerous, 
and may be set aside with little trouble, and therefore I refer 
them to copyists rather than to the writers themselves. 

531. The writings of the Attic poets very often exhibit dvo 
in conjunction with the plural; but I have little doubt that the 
greater number of the instances of this construction is to be at- 
tributed to the transcribers, in whose times the use of the dual 
had almost disappeared. Yet I have found some examples 
which seem quite sound; Soph. Aj. 237. dv0 8 apyimodas Kpiovs 
dverov. As far as regards dvoiv, I doubt whether the Attics 
ever joined dvoiv with the genitive or dative plural. In Aisch. 
Pers. 722. Aldus has edited: audotepa: dumdodv pétTwoTrov Fv 
dvow otpaTnrdt@v: where traces of the true reading are visible 
in the accent. Soin Ag. 1393. the common reading is: malo 
dé viv Sis Kav Stow otpoyuact| weOjKev abtov KorAa. Kum. 
603. dvoty yap eixe TpooBoras miacudT@y: restore olumyuaTow 
and plracpatow. 

557. “ MSS. fluctuate between zogcOar and zpecOar. I pre- 
fer the former.” Schef. Rightly: Soph. Gad. C. 209. 47, ux, 
pen we avepn Tis eit. Phil. 576. uy viv w gon Ta wWAetov’. Aristoph. 
Ran. 438. und ad@ts éravépyn we. All the copies that I have 
seen have avepécOa, Cid. IT. 1304. good, El. 563. 

563. y@Te Wrstor avnp émt Efvns| HOnoa. Eur. Hee. 310. 
Savev brrép yns ‘EXddos KdddoT avnp. Rhes. 500. cat mretoTa 
xoepav THVO avnp KabvBpicas. In this sense ets advyp is generally 
used. Eur. Or. 741. vod ’otiv 1) wrelotous “Axarav bdEcEv yun 
pia; 

570. wate Bpaxé’ guot detcOar dpdcar. Aégopuar for Bovrouar 
is used, among others, by Eur. Or. 865. wuOéc0au Sedpevos Ta T 
apd cov| ta 7’ aud ’Opéorov. But I doubt whether any one 
ever said éuol podcast for U7ép guod Neyerv. The interpretation, 
which Brunck has adopted, ut paucis tantum mihi verbis opus sit, 
would require such a reading as this: @ote Bpayéa eué Sety 
dpacat. For it would be scarcely allowable to say de? poe 
movstv, although we use promiscuously def oe 7roAA@V and Sz? pe 
mokA@v, as I have observed on Med. 552. If Sophocles has 
put detc@ac for dzty, the dative 2uoi must be accounted for from 
Eur. Suppl. 594. & det pdvov por, Tovs Jeovs eye, door| dixnv 
oéBovrat. But hear Suidas under the word yp: Aéyouva. dé 
mote Kat ypnoOar avtt Tov det. Depexpatns Anpos + Td & dvopwd 
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LOL KaTELTE, Tl OE xpijo Cac KaNEUV. ‘Aptatopavns Anpviats * “A 
Kapola Té Tus * ara Tas ypnoOat Tosiv; If ypjoCar may be 
used for yp, why not deta bau for det? 

583, 584. ta & éy peo, | ) Ahotw loyes, 7 80 ovdevos TOLEe. 
Ajjores and pvhotes are similar forms for \7@n and prnun: pyri 
otis occurs in Soph. Aj. 523. As regards the construction, 
supply quod attinet ad, as Cid. T. 717. “araudss 83 PraoTas, ov 
Suéryov aepar| Tpets. 

587. dpa ye wynv. The particles ye wv are thus combined in 
Ztisch. Kum. 51. Eur. Rhes. 196. 284. El. 754. and else- 
where. We may render them, however. We have a different 
phraseology 1 in Soph. El. 1242. bpa YE yey 6}, Kav yuvaugiy Os 
oe | veorw. Kur. Alc. 1130. dpa ye pi te dopa veptépov 
TO 

589. Ketvor KoulCew Keio’ avayxdoovai ps. All interpreters but 
Reisig have taken xowifeev in the sense of xopifecOar. The 
latter is met with in Alsch. Ag. 1044. cicw Kouifov Kat od, 
Kacavépav Xéyo. There is the same difference between xouitewv 
and Kowifec Gat, as between mopevery and mopevecOar. We must 
supply ce thus: éxsivor avayxdacovaoi ce Komiveww eus exeics. 

620. éy dopi dvacksddowv éx cptxpod Neyouv. Brunck has col- 
lected instances of this pleonastic use of év, on Soph. Phil. 60. 
ol o ey NTais orethayTes 2E olxov porsiv. Add to this Cid. C. 
54. arn’ ov pa ev y &uot | mpoo noes Taco apas. So Eur. 
Suppl. 592. éyw 53 Saipovos Tovpod pera | OTPATNAATHTO Khewvos 
év KNew@ Sopt. Hel. 1132. worrol & ‘Ayaidy év Sopi Kal tretpé- 
vats | puratow éxmvevoavtes.  LEsch. Prom. 423. ofumpalporce 
Bpgmav év aixpats. 

687. Kydicod vouddes peéOpwv. This, not Kydiccod, is the 
correct reading. If the tragic writers had said Knqduccos, they 
would have also said in familiar discourse Kynduttos, Knutto-" 
dwpos, Kndittopav. The comic writers seem to have retained 
oo in three words only, r7j00w, rTiccw, mTVccw, and that for 
the sake of euphony, to avoid the concourse of three rt. 

690. véowar and viccouat have both senses, that of the pre- 
sent and of the future. 

716. ebnpeT Mos mTrata is similar to KadNivewpes Eval, TOA 
TUPAOTOUI, euTXEls vetpas, &c. 

718, 719. tav éxatoutrodwv | Nnpndwv axodovGos. As inv. 17. 

: TUKVOTITEPOL dndoves =TuKval anodoves TTEPOVTTAL, SO ExaTouTrodes 
Napfdes = = éxatov Nnpioes opynatpioes. In like manner EUTATE- 
psvav avNav in Eur. Hipp. 68. means rani TATp@av avnav : 
TATPOKTOVOV XEpos- Tph. T. 1038. TaTp@as TaLOoKTOVvOU Epos. 

726, 727. Kal yep gb YEpwv KUpO), | ro Those xopas ov yeynpaxe 
abévos: To Tiade yopas abévos in the apodosis is opposed to éy@ 
in the protasis, to be understood in the verb cvpo. Nothing is 
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more common in tragic writers than to leave an emphatic word 
in the protasis to be supplied in the mind. Eur. Hee. 60. dyer’ 
6p0otca. tiv (vdv pay) duodovrov, | Tpmddes, tuiv, mpoobe 0 
dvacoav. Hipp. 1042. 2 yap od pay (guds) mais Aol’, éyw oe 
cos TaTnp. Suppl. 529. yuivacbe rrorzeuiovs Kaha@s (pev vty), | 
aicxpas & éxsivors: 700, exrTEwvov, éxteivovto* Kal Trapnyyvov 
KENEVT[LOV GANAoLoL GV TOAAH oH: | Geive (Tos OnBaiovs, ) 
avtépeoe Tots’ EpeyGeidars Sopv. 

731. Ov pyr oxvette, wnt ade Fos Kaxov. “Ov refers to 
guov, which is contained in guys of the preceding line: as in 
Trach. 264. mrodw | tyv Edputelav: rovde yap petattiov: where 
toves refers to Evputov, a name contained in Evputeiav.”’ Vauy. 
For adr’, read apf’, according to the canon, that 2 is con- 
strued with the imperative present, u2) TUmte, not pa TUTTHS: 
and with the subjunctive aorist ; adei7’, as an imperative, is not 
merely a solecism, but a barbarism. 

733. pos ddw 8 érictapat |oOévoveay Hor, siti’ “ENXd6os, 
peya. So in Aj. 487. 2yw & 2revOépou piv 2&épvv tratpos, | elmrep 
Tivos, o0évovtos év TAOUT@, Ppvywv. 

741. tov: so évéyxov, 470. If we are correct in writing édo, 
épod, AaB8ov, 7vO0d, &c., it is plain that we ought also to write 
txov and éveyKood. 

743. et un TAstoTov avOpaTev epvv | Kdxictos. Every one 
knows that wAgicrov and Kaxiotos are to be taken together, as 
TrsEiatov éyGioTns, Phil. 631. mArEtorov AdtoTnv, Ale. 793. 

748. aixeias. MSS. aixias. The latter word is used by 
/Esch. Prom. 93. 177.601. Soph. Gad. C. 748. El. 487. 511. 
515. Eur. Bacch. 1371. Aristoph: Av. 1679. Eecl. 659. In 
all these passages the middle syllable is either long by necessity, 
or may be so, without violating the metre. Some nouns in va 
‘certainly lengthen the penultima; as aiOpia, xadia, kovia. But 
I would not refer aixia to this class. For analogy shows that 
we ought to write aixeva. All nouns derived from adjectives in 
as have either the diphthong «, as etvog@ea, or t short, as awaia, 
in the penultima among the Attics. Therefore deixeva is from 
aetkns, aixsta from aixyns. ‘Agtxinv, adnOinv, avadinv, are Ho- 
meric forms, in which the penultima is long, but by necessity 
alone. 

751. Observe that tdcxodTos is used for tnduxa’Tn. So 
Electr. 614. Clytemnestra says of her daughter, cat tadta TyX- 
KOUTOS. 

765, 766. wpocbev Te yap pe Totow oixsiots KaKois | vocobve’. 
The accusative we depends on épav understood. See note on Aj. 
136. c& pv ed TpdoocorT ervyalpo. 

790. x@ovos NayEiv ToTodTO ¥’, 2ZvOaveiv wovov. Read tocodtov 
2v@._ The tragic writers do not use Tocobdto or TotodTo. 
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805. ara Ada TO ynpa Tpéher; TpéhecOac signifies to be, as 
tpepew, especially in Sophocles, to have. 

820. oiwo.. KP. tay’ é€e0s waddov oiwwtew Tade. MSS. have 
@puot. This line, as well as others, has led me to the opinion 
which I have stated on Soph. Aj. 900. (Mus. Crit. t. i. p. 471.) 
that the Homeric form @uor must be changed in the tragic 
. writers into the Attic ofoz. 

885, 886. woreTe crv TdyEl, wordeT * eral Trépav | TEepdoe On. 
All MSS. have zépay, as in Adsch. Ag. 198. 1209. Soph. Cid. 
C. 885. Ant. 334. Eur. Hipp. 1053. Ale. 588. Suppl. 676. 
Here. F. 386. In Ag. 198. Xadkidos répav Exwv | tadippcbors 
év Av’dOos ToTrots, Tépav signifies on the opposite side, and is right. 
But in the other passage of /schylus, where the words zrovtou 
mTépav Tpadpetcav ought to be rendered bred beyond sea, I consi- 
der that wépa should be written. In Eur. Hipp. 1053. wépav 
Yyé TOoVToU Kal TOTwY ATNavTLK@Y is the common reading; but in 
my opinion, that in Here. 234. is more correct, doT "ATAAVTLKOV 
mépa | hevyetv Opwv av devdia Tovpov Sopv. In this sense (beyond) 
I think 7gpa ought always to be written. 

897. ov« ovv. All impressions have ov«ovv, which I have 
altered in every instance into ov« ovv. 

911. écret dédpaxas oT guwod Kata&iws. I should prefer cata- 
Ea. ‘The same variation occurs in El. 800. where most copies 
read cata&iws, but some cataéva. 

924. ovK ody éywy av, chs éreuBaivev xGoves. May we not 
read ons dv émiBawov xOoves? Kur. Or. 350. 7) ux) ’riBawe 
=maptiatidos yOoves. Instances are not rare of the particle av 
being doubled, with the interposition of asingle word. So Cid. 
T. 339. tis yap toadr’ ay ovK ay opyifor ern; 862. ovdev yap 
av mpakay av, ov ov coi dirov. 

(927,928. adn yrvotaduny | E€vov Trap’ actois ws Siartacbat 
ypeov. Aldus and MSS. éeivov; but this form the tragic 
writers appear to use only for the sake of the metre. 

935. Bia te Kody éxov. The conjunction (Te) seems as much 
out of place here as in 808. ywpis 70 7 slmetv moda Kal TO 
xaipia. But in Sophocles, Gid. T. 1275. we find zrodAdKis Te 
Kovy amaé, and in El. 885. 2& guotd te KovK adXov. 

942. ovdeis Tot avTovs TOV guav ay éurrécot | Gros Evvaipor. 
So all MSS. but one (Laur. B.) which has adtois. The latter 
construction is undoubtedly, more common, but the former not 
to be hastily rejected. Eur. Iph. A. 808. otra dewos gurrértox 
Zpws | Thode otpateias “EXO, ovk avev Jcov. If this is the 
correct reading, who would not prefer to take“EX)40’ for the 
accusative rather than the dative? There are many verbs 
which govern both cases. Eur. Hee. 583. deuvov te mia Tpsa~ 
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pidars erréece | TONE TE THU. Iph. T. 987. deevy tes dpyn Sat- 
poven érélecs | TO Tavtadsiov o7épua. . 

947. “Apeos. It is now agreed that this form is used only for 
the sake of the metre, as 7oXzos, UBpeos, &c. 

964, 965. Jeots yap Hv obtw pirov | Tay’ av TL Nviovow Eis yévos 
mara. Ought we to read tay’ odv? Soph, Phil. 305. tay’ ody 
Tus dkov zoye. Eur. Hee. 1247. tay’ otv map tpiv padzwov 
Eevoxtoveiv. Iph. T. 782. ray’ ody épwtava’ sis aTiat apiEopat. 
“Av and ody are confounded in 980. 

977. Tasy av TOY akov Tpayy av sixdTws eyois; Read as 
av toy axov mp. The particle ye has no place in an interroga- 
tive sentence. See my note on Kur. Med. 1334. 

1015. d&iat 8 apvvabew. So all MSS., and in like manner 
eixdOewv, 1170. 1378. mapecxabew, 1334. I have changed the 
accentuation of these infinitives; they are aorists, as I have 
shown on Eur. Med. 186.; the present auvvdfm exists nowhere 
but among grammarians. The juxtaposition of mi@éc0au Kat 
mapeKaletv, 1334. is an argument that both infinitives are of the 
same kind. Sophocles rarely expresses himself as Eurip. Andr. 
413. oddtew, hovedew, Seiv, arapthoas depp. 

1021. & st wav év TOTPOLGL ToicdS Eyes Tas Taidas jwov, avTos 
éxdeiEns uot. ‘Theseus could not properly say of the daughters 
of Cidipus, tas tratdas judy: read, therefore, 7uiv, and connect 
it with éyes. Similarly Bé@ncev jytv, 81. ov S ayiv Exnros 
avrov pipve, 1038. See Cid. T. 631. El. 1332. 

1023, 1024. ods od uyrrote | yopas huyovtes THOS érsvyovTat 
Scots. *Esrevyeo@at means to return thanks, as evyecOa in Eur. 
EL. 761. a\ra Jeoiow evyecPar ypewv. In favour of the imper- 
fect subjunctive érevywvrTac we have Xen. Anab. i. 2. 12. ov« 
éte pn Suvytar Bacirsds Huas KcatadaBetv: Hier. 11. 15. od py 
col SUvMVTaL aVTexyeLy of TodeuLot. But examples of this kind 
are very rare. ‘Therefore évrevEmvTas appears to me alone ad- 
missible. 

1044. daiwv érictpodal. See émictpodal kaxov, v. 537. In 
both passages évotpody probably is simply for zrapovoia. The 
v. émiotpehecOau is frequently joined with the accusative of the 
place to signify versari in loco, visere locum, as in Eur Hel. 82. 
tis © et; 700ev yhs Thad emeotpadns médov; where both the 
metre and the sense would have admitted of éA7AvOas. 

1060. weA@o’. The Attics use both forms of the. future. 
Esch. Prom. 282. mero. Soph. Phil. 1150. wevdre. El. 497. 
mexav. But Eurip. Or. 1684. Hel. 361. El. 1332. aeddoo. 
Iph. T. 886. weddoes. | 

1076. ray’ evdecev tay Sewa Tracav. The verbs evdidovae 
and davévac have many significations in common; amongst 
others, remittere, as applied to pains of body or mind, @. e. sedar?, 
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quiescere. The chorus therefore means to say, Taya évdacet, 4) 
avyncEsl, ) TavosTal, TA TAOn TOV TapOdvwv TaV Seva TAVOVGHD. 

1081. taxyvppworos. ‘“Poopwar, te. Kwotpar, is extant in 
Homer and other writers. 3 

1094. otépyw durdas apwyds. The verb orépyw signifies to 
desire, provided that the words dsicavtes i) otépEavtes be rightly 
understood in Cid. T. 11. 

1119,1120. The order is, p72 Savpate, ef téxva dedrrta havévta 
(cpav), unxtvw oyov Tmpos TO AuTTapés. See vy. 765. 

1158. Svov zxvpov. Although the tragic writers seem to 
have used the futures xvpow and xvpjc@ promiscuously, yet I 
doubt whether the barytone present cvpm is in use among them 
any more than d0cm or #0. Hermann, on Aj. 307., thinks 
differently. Besides géevpov in this passage, Hermann contends 
that xvpw is the reading in Asch. Eum. 398.3; xvpov in Eur. 
Hipp. 746. To me the question is involved in uncertainty. 

1172. xat tis ToT éotly, bvy eyo wWéEaypi te; Brunck con- 
siders that av is required; but compare /Esch. Prom. 291. ov« 
goTw OTw pweiCova potpar | veiwaty’, ) cot. See also the instances 
collected by Monk on Alc. 117. from which it is very clear that 
av is not necessary. The principle, however, of the construction. 
I confess that I do not thoroughly see. 

1189,1190. ote ute SpovTa ce | TA THY KaKkioToV dvacEeBeoTa- 
Twv, watep. Dawes well observes that, “since there is no other 
pnre in-the sentence, nor Te, nor cat, that prjTe is here opposed 
to the spirit of the language, and that ude should be read: ut 
ne committentem quidem adversus te,’ &c. This conjecture no 
one will hesitate to admit. <A similar error existedin Ant. 522. 
ovtot TOP ovyYOpos, ov Grav Javy, didros: Brunck has properly 
ovd. Seeon unl opav, 496. 

1206. povov, Ed’, elmep Keivos wd édevcetar. “This form 
(2XevceTav) so frequent in epic poets (being well suited to hexa- 
meters) the scenic writers very rarely employ. It occurs in 
Trach. 595. Among other Attic writers it seems to be altoge- 
ther obsolete.” Schef. isch. Prom. 853. madw pos “Apyos 
ovy Exoda éXevoeTat. Suppl. 531. éya d& tadta Topauvey érev- 
couat. These are the only instances in the tragic writers. See 
on Heracl. 210. 

1209, 1210. od 68 | cds ic®, ddvirep Kapé Tis COM Jedv. Un- 
derstand ay. So Eur. Heracl. 199. ov« of8 “AOjvas tacd éXev- 
Ggpas ert. 

1213. G&®ew. The poetic form Sew Euripides again employs 
in El. 157. ofa XpucoGewis Ewer cat “Ididvacoa. It is not read 
in any other place in Attic writers; for in Eur. Alc. 716. for 
Coors is now read fens. 
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1217. dwdras zyyuTépw is the same as Aras pwseTéyovTAa: AUTrAS 
is the genitive. 

1217—1220. ra téprov|ra & ovx av iors, o7ro\7’ dv Tus és TAZOV 
méon | ToD IZAovTos. Read, ovx av idors Omov,| oT av Tus és 
mréov Teen: a conjecture to which I have been led from Aj. 33. 
ta © éxrémAnypat, KovK Eyw pabsiv Orrov. ‘To Jédov is the same 
as 9éknua. Trach. 196. 76 yap troOobv Exactos éxpabety Iérov | 
ovx av peOetto mply Ka Hdovav KAvew. Kur. Iph. A. 32. Kav 
pry av Iédys,| Ta JeHv otw Bovdousv’ EcTat. 

1221. icotéXsotos “Aidos potpa seems to mean mors omnibus 
communis, or something of the kind. “Aidos potpa, as Javatou 
poipa, Esch. Pers. 920. potpay Javarov, Kur. Med. 987. 

1226. 70 8, éanv dary: so, by a similar error, ériy 8 ayapty, 
Ant. 1025. The Attics said érav, not émjv. But the tragic 
writers seem to have used neither. Read é7ret havi. 

1236. axpatés yhpas: Eustath. od To akoNacTov, adda TO 
TOLOOV TAPETW, WS fun) ExEW TOV YépovTa KpaTetv eavtov. There is 
the same ambiguity in the Latin zmpotens. 

1239—1241. 2v6 TAduD 68, ovK 2y@ jovos, | TavTOOEv BopEtos 
Os Tus aKTa | KUpaToTANE yelwspia Kdovetrat. ‘The nominative 
TrAdpwv Ode has the verb «Aovetrar, so that there is no need of a 
comma after yeepéa in v. 1241. Eur. Tro. 827. aioves 8 advar! 
layov, otov oiw|vos vTép Texéwy Bod: where tayov is the accu-~ 
sative, governed by Boot, which is contained in Boa. 

1251. actaxti reiBwv daxpva. Adverbs of this form more 
frequently shorten than lengthen the last syllable. But they 
not unfrequently lengthen it. See Blomf. Prom. 216. 

1275. @® o7répyat avopos Todd, gual & owaiwoves. On this 
use of 63, see on Med. 940. tatpos véav yuvaixa, deorotw 8 
EULnv. 

1303. ys dcourep “Arias. This word has the first syllable 
short in Homer. Il. A. 270. rnd0Gev 2& Amins yains: long in 
Alisch. Suppl. 268. adtis 6 yopas “Arias wédov 7062. 

1313. ofos dopiccovs Audiapews. Aopuvocdos, hastam quatiens 
v. agitans: from the ancient cow, whence the passive covtat, 
covvTat, cov, cova0w, covc0at, on which see Trach. 647. Hesy- 
chius: Aopvacdov: avdpetov Sopu opuav: 1) ddpate hoBodvTa Kal 
coBovvra. Ausch. Suppl. 190. dyAov & tracmiethpa Kali do- 
puocooy | X\stoow. Homer. Od. O. 244. Naocadov Apdiapnor, 
to which Sophocles seems to have alluded. 

1350. dicatov dar 240d KdVEwW AOyous. Were the particle 
(@oTe) away, no one would miss it. So above, 969. e tT Séc- 
patov tratpt | xpnopotow ixvel?, Wore Tpds Taidwv Javeiv. Eur. 
Hipp. 710. avn’ gore Kak ToVS Bote coOOHVaL, Téexvov: 1327. 
Kumpis yap 0enX’, Bate ylyverCar Te. 
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1360. od KXavoTa 8 zoriv. I prefer kravtd: so akXavTos, 
mayKAXavutos, &e. 

1366. yr av ovK dy 7, TO TOV pépos. I have edited 7, as in 
768. 973. TO cov HEpos, quantum in te est. Eur. Rhes. 405. 
"EAMjow 7 Las Tpourrles, TO GOV HEpos. Heracl. 678. ‘AX’ zip’, 
Epiyuous SeaTroTas, TovpmoV pépos, | oVK av IéroLpe TrOAEMLoLTL GUL- 
Banetv. 

1389. Kat Kado tov Taptdpov | oTuyvov matp@ov “EpeBos. 
Hermann (Hee. 341.) more correctly TO Taptapov. See Valck. 
and Porson on Pheen. 147. ris & obtos audi pvjwa to ZrGov 
TEA ; 

1435, 1436. opov & evodoin Leds, Tad ei TeXetTé wou | Javovr’* 
émel ov pe CovTad y avlis zEetov. Two examples only of this 
elision (of the dative singular) are extant in Sophocles. For 
apiEavr’, Aj. 1007. all confes ss to be the accusative. The other 
is in Trach. 677. dpyfr olds evelpm moxw@: where Lobeck pro- 
poses apyij7’ olos evzpou mroxov. With respect to Javov7’, I have 
decided (Heracl. 693.) that it is the accusative case. So ZEsch. 
Ag. 1619. oT Kanov 6) Kal TO KaTOaveiv eyo, | Wovra TOUTOV 
Ths ddens ev EpKEoW. Choéph. 408. wérartar & avtTé poe pirov 
Kéap, | Tovds KAYovTaY oiKToD. Soph. El. 479. treo’ poe 
Spacos, | aduTVOY Kdvoucay | aptios ovetpaTov. Kur. Med. 814. 
col Os ovyyvepn eye wy | Tad’ ore, pu) TaoXoveay, @s 2/0, KaKOs. 
El. 1250. ov yap éoti cou TOdW | THVS EuBaTEevew, pwNTEpa KTEI- 
vavta onv. If these examples are not sufficient, understand 
op@cat, as in 427. 765. 

1439. ju} Tot pw’ ddvpov. So all copies. .The places in the 
tragic writers, in which odvpouae is commonly read, I have 
noticed on Med. 156. All of them, with one exception, either 
require or admit dvpouat. Therefore I have restored pytoe pe 
dvpou. 

1442. dvotarawd 7 ap zy@, | ei cod ctepnOa. Hermann on 
Viger. n. 317. contends that this should be written Tapa (7. e. 
TOL Sean) Others rapa, 7 dpa, 7 dpa. It matters little pro- 
vided it be understood that it is a crasis, not an elision. 

sl wou orepn Oe. Brunck considers this as a solecism, and 
proposes #v. But compare Cid. T. 198. réreu yap ete vvE adi. 

1450. xiydve. Hermann (de Emend. Rat. Gr. Gr. p. 60.) 
correctly reads xvyydver: so also in Asch. Cho. 620. Eur. 
Hipp. 1444. See Alc. 480. Hel. 603. 

1456. éxrurev aiOynp. The Homeric form éx7u7e is not read 
in any other passage of Attic poetry. The common form éx«7v- 
T™hoe occurs 1606. 

1462. udra peryas epelTreTal | xtUmros datos G62 dudBonos. 
‘Epeivr@ = dejicio: zpetopat = cado. 
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1489,1490. av wv éracyov ed, TEXecHopov yapw | Sodvat odu. 
Sophocles uses ode for adroy in y. 40., therefore he might on 
the same grounds have used odw for avt@. Matthie (Gr. Gr. 
§ 147.) has compared with this passage Hom. H. in Pan. 19. 
ouy ¢ oh TOTE Vihar OpscTiddes Auvybmonrrot. I have not met 
with any other instances. 

1516. mworrka yap ce YeorrifovP opw|Kov wrevdodnua. All 
edd. put a stop after 6p@: but the words 7roAAa Kod r>revdodnwa 
are closely connected. Eur. Ale. 706. e & spas xaxas | épets, 
axovcst TOANG KOU Yrevd} Kaka. SO TOAAG Kal ada, TOAAG Kat 
Kava, &e. 

1518, 1519. 2ym didd&w, téxvov Aiyéws, & cor| yjpws dduTra 
THe KEeioeTat TOAEL. Lov is here for cod, as frequently. So Euri- 
pides thrice in one play, the Rhesus, provided it be his: 268. 7 
TOAN aypwctats cKald TpocKerTar ppeol: 644. eyOpav Tis Hiv 
xpluTTeTat oTpatevwati: 663. ov Tol we TEDELs, TOL TE TIOTEVH 
Noyots. So below 1632. dos wou yepos ons tictw apyatay TéK- 
VOUS. 

1525. un? ov KéxevOe, pnt ev ois Keita Torro. I have 
availed myself of this example on Eur. Bacch. 617. ot? eOvyer, 
ov? iprbal jar, edtricw & z2BooKeto. Valckenaer on Pheen. 
1371. thinks that Sophocles was more partial to this tautology 
than Euripides: but the latter says (Hipp. 1070.) « 6%) xaxos ye 
paivopat, SoxK@ TE TOL. , 

1531. 7@ mpodeptat@ pove | onuaw’. Lpopeptat@ for mpo- 
depeoTate is read in this place alone, if I remember rightly. 

1555. eddaiuoves yévoiobs, kar’ edTrpakia | uguvnobé ou Javov- 
tos. After the optative yévoic@z, another optative peuvncbe 
would perhaps be better than the imperative péuvyc@s. On this 
form of the optative consult commentators on Aristoph. Plut. 
992. wa Todpov eiwatiov hopOv, mELVATO jov. 

1571. xvvfaicbai 7 2& avtpwv. Grammarians acknowledge 
both forms, cvufacGat and xvufeicOar. But the latter I con- 
sider more Attic. Aristophanes, Vesp. 977. has the participle 
Kvulovpeva. 

1579, 1580. Avopes monrtrat, Evvtrowwtatas pev av | THyouwt NeEas 
Oidizrovy 6XwroTa. Lobserved many years since on Kur. Suppl. 
967. where Hermann’s text has dévetavoratws for éveTavotatos : 
“We believe that only one adverb of the same form as dvcTavo- 
TaTws, is to be found in all the remains of the Attic writers. 
Soph. Gad. C. 1579. The Scholiast seems to have read &uv7o- 
potatos. Adverbs of the comparative degree ending in OX, 
which are sufficiently common, afford no authority for dvctavo- 
tatws. The true reading is évotavotdtav—potpav.” If Evyto- 
potatos be the true reading, we may compare adiferas tayvs, 
307. Bpayvs oxracas, 196. 
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1580. odwdoTa for ddwAgvaz. So Eur. Iph. T. 492. wédrepos 
ap vpav év0dS a@vopacpévos | TIvAddns AgAEKTar; 1047. TadTov 
NEpotv oor A¥EeTat wlaow eywov. Hel. 1082. dtap Javovta rod 
fe épels mervouéevn; with the addition of ws, Aisch. Ag. 681. 
Aeyovew Huds ws dhwddTas: where Blomfield has given more 
examples. 

1598. jvwye: this preterite does not occur elsewhere in the 
tragic writers. E 

1605, 1606. Kov« iv é7’ ovdev apyov wy édierat, | ’KxTUTNTE [dv 
Zevs. I have changed the reading of all MSS. édéeto into 
epietat, that the first syllable of the next word éetérnoe might 
be correctly elided. It makes no difference to the sense. Trach. 
769. idpws ave xpwtl, Kal mpoomticcetat | TrEvpaisw apri- 
KodXNOs, WaTE TEKTOVos, | yITOV amav Kat dpOpov. Eur. Ale. 
181. xuvet 68 tpooritvovea’ Trav O& Séuvioy dpOarpotéyKxTo@ Seve- 
TAL TANMMUPLOL. 

1606, 1607. aid2 rapbevor | ’pptynoay as jxovcav. Sophocles 
might have said ébpuEav ws ijxoveay, or rather Zeucav ws iKov- 
gav; but in imitation of Homer he has introduced péyncav, a 
word which does not occur in any other passage of the Attic 
writers. Grammarians improperly confound the Homeric Zppuya, 
horreo, with the common, pryo, frigeo. The aorist of the latter is 
épplywoa, whence évepptywoa, Aristoph. Plut. 847. But Brunck 
has ’péynoay, which is wrong. Unless péyncav be written, as 
generally, p ought to be doubled. 

1622. ovS 27’ wpape Boy. Esch. Ag. 662. év vuxrl bucxt- 
pavta & @pwpe. kaka. These are the only passages in which 
dpwpa is read among Attic writers; of the same form are dpapa, 
00W6a, CAMA, OTT. 

1666. ove av rapeiuny oict ur SoKd dpovetv. Understand 
éxeivov: for tapigwar governs the genitive. Phrynichus (ap. 
Bekker. p. 53.) Ovdev cov rapiguau: otd2v mapatodpmar, ovdzy 
amotpeTowat. ‘The meaning of traplewas is veniam peto. Plato, 
Apol. Socr. p. 17. C. cat pévtoe cal mravv, © dvdpes ’AOnvaior, 
TOUTO vua@v dgoar Kal trapisuat. ‘The sense therefore of the 
words, ovx av trapsiuny oice pr Sox® dpoveiv is, non tanti eos 
facio, quibus male sapere videor, ut eorum veniam impetrare 
eupiam.. This I have noticed on Eur. Med. 892. rapiguec@a, 
Kal payer KaKos ppovetv. 

1673. @tue Tov wordy | drAdoTE pev Tovov Zuredov siyopsv. 
“Orov and 67 are more Attic than obtiwos and dri. Yet ex- 
amples of the latter are not wanting. isch. Ag. 1367. ov« 
oida Boudhs Hatwos Tuyav eyo. Eur. Hipp. 903. 7d pévroe 
Tpayu, eh ott aréves, | ovK oida. Aristoph. Pac. 1278. od 

\ > / e / 
yap slTé Ol, olaTLCL YaipEts. 
1697. todos kat kaxav dp jv tis. *Hy is constantly used for 
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the present éo7l, especially when accompanied with the particle 
dpa. So above 118. “Opa. tis ap’ jv; Tod vais; 

17 Ol. e1pLevos for Typeplec pEvOS. Kur. Tro. 496. tpuynpa crept 

TPUXNPOV eiuevny xpoa | Téthav Naxiopat. It is not read else- 
where in tragic writers. 

1704. XO. expatev; AN. 2&émpakev olov 70erz. In using the 
compound é&épafev after the simple épakev, Sophocles has 
done nothing unusual. So Eurip. Iph. T. 984. cdcov tatpeov 
oikov, Exowoov © éué. ‘Tro. 892. aipet yap oupat avopos, e&ar- 
pel TrONELs. 

1732. araos & émitve. On this line I have observed (Med. 
53.) that éetve is the preterimperfect tense. Hermann (Class. 
Journ. t. xix. p. 285.) answers, “that this is a gratuitous 
assumption on my part, for that the aorist is required. ? ae 
not such a novice in these matters, as to suppose that the aorist 
is foreign to the sense of this passage ; nor can Hermann be ig- 
norant that in the Greek poets nothing is more frequent than 
the imperfect in the sense of the aorist. Therefore it does not 
depend on the sense, whether éutve be the imperfect or aorist. 
Why I have stated it to be the imperfect, I will now explain. 
Whether witvw or tetv@ be written, all admit that the penulti- 
mate letter of this verb is not radical, as we say in Hebrew, but 
servile. For the root is 7retov, cecidi, which custom has changed 
into grecov. Hence the derivatives yazret7s, yovutreTys, OuTrEeTHS, 
SopurreTns, and the like. The same servile letter is found in 
OaKve, KAMVO, TEMVO, ixvodpat, UTrLT XVOD pal, whose aorists axov, 
EKQLOV, ETEMOV, LKOLND, UTTETXOMND, all discard the servile letter. 
"Emetvov therefore, if any thing is due to analogy, cannot be.an 
aorist. But if it be the preterimperfect, ereat weight is added 
to my surmise, which I have stated on Med. 53., that there is no 
circumflexed verb itvo. 

1740. cde@v. Hermann would =e opaiv, but this dissyllable 
seems to be without example in Attic writers. 

1742. dws pwodovpel” és Sopous | ove ya. The future infin. 
porstc Oat is used by Ausch. Prom. 689. The verb wore, which 
has no existence, is of frequent occurrence in MSS. by the error 
of transcribers. 

1751. wavere Spfvov. In some MSS. Io7vwv. In Euripides 
indeed, Hel. 1335., is read Apopatwy & ote todAvTAavATor | wa- 
Tnv eTravos Tovwv. But examples of this kind are very rare in 
the Attics, [Euripides is more constant with the common idiom, 
Andr. 1271. ratcat 62 NUNS TOV TeEOVNKOTMY UTEP: 1277. Tavw 
62 AUTNV, COU KEdevoaVTOS, Jed. 

1766. tad obv Exrve Saipwv nuov. Most MSS. zxrve. Rice. 
zxAvev, Which I have adopted. I have noticed on Med. 1051. 
and again on Cid. T. 1301. that anapestic dipodie of this form 
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(vv--ve) and (---vv) are rare in Sophocles and Euripides. The 
former indeed (Hd. C. 146.) has said, Anda &. od yap dv a0 
a@drotpios: 1773. Apacw Kat tabs, Kal trav? dmdo av. Ant. 
129. TorANG petpate Tpocviccomévovs. Trach. 1272. delmrov pnde 
ov, Tap0ey’, é@ olkwv. Phil. 1463. d0&ys ottrote Thad emiBav- 
tes. But in El. 96. for gdotwos "Apns ov« e&eivioe, Brunck has 
rightly e&dvcev. 





CANONS FROM DAWES’S MISCELLANEA 
OCREPICA: 


“ THE usage of Greek writers forbids the junction of the par- 
ticle dv with the verb zrepiode.” ~P. v. (ed. Kidd.) 

“The particle ay giving the idea of a contingent or con- 
ditional event, goes with the past tenses only of the indicative 
mood; out of which number zrepioude is excluded, as being 
strictly what Clarke (Il. A. 37.) calls the present perfect tense.” 
— Tate. 

“ The future dodXatvcew does not exist; for the future 
middle avoXatvcecGar is the only form; yet, although the aorist 
active améXavoa may be met with constantly, the middle ave\av- 
odunv is no where found. Similarly from the verbs dda, axovw, 
the futures doouat, axovcowas are in use; not so yoduny and 
nkovcaunv. So with other verbs.” P. vi. 

« Ma \Xov av ézooiunv is an expression unknown to Greek 
writers. It is equally wrong to join the future optative to the 
particle dy, as to use it in the expression of a wish.” (P. ix.) 
(In the latter case, the first or second aorist optative should be 
used. | 

* Incipe si dicas et scire aut scribere Jungas, 
Creticus efficitur : 


This canon of Terentianus Maurus I recommend to be care- 
fully inculeated upon scholars. This nicety, however, did not 
obtain among the Latins until after the time of Lucretius. The 
line of Virgil, Aén.xi. 309. * Ponité; spes sibi quisque; sed 
hee quam angusta videtis:’ may perhaps be defended; but 
there probably we should read : 


Ponite; quisque sibi spes, sed quam angusta videtis. 
In Virg. An. ix. 37. we find the syllable lengthened before 


se: 
Ferte citi ferrum: date tela: scandite muros. 
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So Juy. vii. 107. 
Occulta spolia et plures de pace triumphos. 


Catull. lxi. 186. 
Nulla fuge ratio; nulla spes: omnia muta. 


Tibull; 3:-5,- 28. 
Pro segeté spicas, pro grege ferre dapem. 
Propert. 11. 2, 46. 
Jura daré statuas inter et arma Mari.” P. 2—26. 

«* Dimeters of every kind run on in a continued verse by 
cuvadsia, until they come to the catalectic verse, with which 
every system closes. This discovery in anapastic verse which 
Bentley claims (Hor. Carm. in. 12, 6.) 1s due to Terentianus 
Maurus. Jam the first to remark that the cvvadea belongs 
equally to iambic and trochaic dimeters.” PP. 57. 

«The word dds is not once construed with the genitive in 
Homer.” -P.-73. 

« The first syllable of the word vids is short more than once 
in Homer: (e.g. IL A. 473. Od. ©. 476.) P. 77. 

«The verb 7x answers in meaning to the Latin venz, adsum, 
not vento. Of this the first line of the Hecuba is an example: 
"“Hrow vexpov KevOuova Kal oKotov muAas Ait@v: not, I am 
coming, venio: but Tam here.” P. 78. 

« The middle verb AurécPae does not admit an accus. after 
it; nor does it ever signify (relinguere) to leave, in common 
with the act. Auwreiv. I see that it is so understood in several 
places by interpreters of Homer; but they are wrong every- 
where.” P. 89. 

«The future apégouas among the Jonians and AXolians an- 
swered to the Attic dpodua, as davéowat, Javéowat, &c. to 


pavodpat, Javodpat, &e. The force of apoduar will be shown by 
the following passages of Sophocles: Cid. T. 1247. (1224.) 


O? zpy axovcec&’, via § sicdec®, dcov & 
apetabe TrévOos | 
Cid. C. 471. (459.) 
THOE [Lev TONEL peyav 
Learhp apetobe, toils & wots éyOpots trovovs. 
The theme of this future may be thus inferred. Of dedevupe 
and a&yvups the futures are analogous to those of deikw and ayo; 


also of the middles decxvupas and ayvupat to those of detxouae and 
dryowar: therefore the futures of these verbs are dé/Eo, d&o; 


deiZouat, a€owar. In like manner dpyvpar ought to form the | 


same future as apouat, which among the Attics would be no 
other than dpotwat, whose place, as we have just stated, 1s sup- 
Cris: . ° z) / 

plied among the Jonians and AHolians by apéowar. From the 


— Ts 


0 
. 
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same source we read dpyras in Hom. Il. xii. 435. — va raolv 
astkéa pucOov dpyntat. Observe that apézowat pucOov should be 
rendered consequar s. reportabo mercedem, not eligo mercedem.” 
P. 44. 

** As an instance of the virtue of accents in distinguishing 
words, a certain grammarian brings forward tu7roijue as the 
second future optative, tvzoius as the second aorist. But I 
undertake to assert that the second future, whether active or 
middle, does not exist in the Greek language. Tvzr@ is nothing 
but the aor. subjunctive, tuzrouu the aor. opt. Turotpar, 
TuTretc Oat, TuTovmsvos, and the like, exist only in the writings 
and brains of grammarians. The difference of futures in the 
Jonic and Attic dialects seems to have given rise to these 
fancies. Their nature and analogy I will explain. The Ionic 
futures, from which the Attic differ, terminate the active form 
IN dow, eo, €0, iow, and oom; the middle in dcopuar, ecopas, 
coat, tcouwat, and ocouat. The difference, however, which I 
am about to state, takes place only after a short syllable, except 
in tow and icowar. For aow, cow, ea, and ocw, the Attics 
write @: for acouat, Guat: for ecomat, coat, and ocopat, oupar; 
for tow and icopat, wo and codpat. For instance; for the Ionic 
futures, 2\dcw, oTopécw, davéw, apdcw, the Attics wrote 2rd, 
oTop®, pave, apo; for KoXdcopwat, Kok@par; for Karécomat, 
Paviowat, omocomat, Karovpat, pavoduat, opovpar; lastly, for 
Bacaviow and dyevicopa, Bacavm and aywviotpar. The 
Tonic cabgécopat, the Athenians wrote in a singular form «aGe- 
dodpat. But yoptdcw, aivicw, dppyocw, apTacopat, aidecopat, 
dppocowar were common to both races.” P. 115. 

« Having now stated the analogy of the futures which obtain 
in different dialects, let us consider, in the next place, whether 
we can conjecture on what principle the Attic race departed so 
widely from the Ionic in forming the futures of verbs. On this 
point I will briefly state my opinion. The Jonians were partial 
to the dactyl or heroic metre; the Athenians, on the contrary, 
to the iambic or trochaic. To the former we see that the Ionic 
futures, to the latter the Attic were suitable. For instance: 
éfeXaoo, éxkadécw, onuavéw, StacKsddow, Tapactopécw, Tpoc- 
audiécw: aywvicopat, KorNdoecOa, KadéoecGat, opocecOat, are 
suited to heroic verse: on the other hand, 2&0, éxxcaro, 
TNMLAVO, SLATKEOH, TAPATTOPA, TPOTAMUPLO, WYWVLOD UAL, KOAATOAL, 
KarelaOat, oustoOat, to iambic and trochaic metres. The syl- 
labic quantity of the Attic termination 1@ is, it is true, the 
same as that of the Ionic sow: but the same cannot be said of 
the middle form. In the variation that has been noticed in the 
active form, the Attics had no other end than that the analogy 
which obtained in other verbs between the active and middle 
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forms might be preserved. These variations, as has been 
already remarked, can only take place after a short syllable. 
Had the Athenians adopted the same rules of crasis after a long 
syllable, innumerable words would have been entirely excluded 
from various positions of iambic and trochaic verse, which in 
the Ionic form suit those metres just as well as heroic. For 
instance, yopTdcw, aivécw, apyoow, can be so placed in a 
senarius, as to terminate the second, fourth, or last foot; in a 
trochaic, so as to commence the first, third, fifth, or seventh; but 
from all these places yopTo, aiva, apo, would be excluded. 
Again: dpracopeOov, aprdcecCov, apracopsba, aptrdcecbs, 
apTacovtat; aidecousCov, &c., adppyocousOov, &c., suit various 
positions of iambic and trochaic metre, which evidently reject 
aptrouc0ov, apTacbov, apTraepela, apTracbs, apTavTat; aidovpebor, 
&e., appovusOov, &c. Whoever attentively examines other 
varieties of Attic crasis, will agree with me that the principle is 
the same in all.” P. 135. 

“In Aristoph. Plut. 222. ri dpe; dp is not the contracted 
future, as is generally supposed, neither is it the present in- 
dicative used for the future, as Kuster thinks; but it is the 
subjunctive mood, which frequently has the force of a future, or 
may be referred ‘in its proper signification to wa, or ypi) wa 
understood. Similarly in Plut. 1198. éy@ 62 Ti mow; is the 
same as in English, but what must Ido? Similarly in Ran. 
1165. /Eschylus says of Euripides: zy@ ciw7d T@Oé y' 3 must I 
hold my tongue for this coxcomb?” P. 123. 

« Xen. 7A. 1. 5, 9. voutSov bom piv dv Jattov EdXOo1, TorcovTw 
aTrapacKsvactoTéep@ Pacirst paysiobar: bom 52 ocyYodaLoTEpor, 
TocoUT@ TAEoV PacirEt ouVvaysipecVar otpatevpa. Now it is 
plain, that, unless the idea of future time be attached to the 
verb cuvayelpec@at, no sense can be extracted from the passage 
thus written. Will you then, it may be asked, deny that the 
verbs eiut, are, 2Eev, &c., even in the poets, are frequently 
used in a future sense? Certainly not. On the contrary I 
assert, that those verbs in the Attics (I care not about their 
forms) are really futures; and are never used except of future 
time. But that these verbs ought properly to be written ty, 
amryit, €Etut, may be inferred from the forms irov, twev, its, tact, 
amutov, amisv, &c. The reading of the passage in Xenophon 
labours not only under one solecism, that a verb of present time 
is used for a future; but also with another, that do@ dy is joined 
to the optative form 2@o.: 6c, and similar words, when accom- 
panied with av, are construed only with the subjunctive 2A6@p. 
The true reading of the passage is this: vouifwv av, dow pev 
Satrov O01, TocovT@ aTrapacKevactoTépw Bacire? payéoOat: 
dom 68 TYONALOTEPOV, TOTOUVT® TAgOV BacirE cUVayElperOaL TTpPa- 
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teva. To restore this, I have only changed the position of the 
particle av: for other editions have payecOa. That particle 
belongs to both infinitives uwayso@ar and cuvayelpecOar, and 
gives to both the sense of future time. I will cite a few in- 
stances of similar construction from Xen. Anab. p. 200.: mpa- 
TOV Mav Olat QV vpas peya ovnoae TO OTpaTEULA, gt ; ErrypehnGetnre 
(1. emuuehnOeire) — oipae vpas Tavu av ev KauUp@ Toujoat: p. 451. 
HYVTAVTO OdV, El Eva ELoWTO ApYoVTAa, wAaddXov adv SivacOar — Kal 
el TL O€ot AavOdvelv, wAXOV av Kal KpUTTTECOaL, Kal si TL O€oL 
POavewv, ArTov av votepiCew: p. 529. et dé wou dusts TapayevoicOs, 
oiwat av odvv Tots Isois KatadaPeiv THv apynv. To these I wil) 
add one example from Aristophanes, Plut. 464. 
Kal ti dy vopi&erov 
Kakov épyacacbat petfov avOparrous; XP. 670; 
gl TOUTO Opav péAXovTes értAAOoipeba. 

Hence it is plain that the particle dv gives the same meaning to 
verbs of the infinitive mood as elsewhere to those of the 
optative. Thus oiwa: av twas ovicas is precisely the same as 
Deis Av ovncawte, ws oiuat. Moreover the same particle gives 
the same meaning to participles: p. 363. @s dadovTos ay TOU 
ywpiou is correctly translated: guast futurum esset ut oppidum 
caperetur.” P. 127—135. 

*‘ Tt has been long supposed that the subjunctive and optative 
forms, with certain particles, for instance, wa, ddpa, and pn, 
might be used promiscuously. but a distinction is observed by 
all pure Greek writers. The form which is termed optative, 
when joined with the aforesaid and similar particles, might be, 
with no less propriety, termed subjunctive, than the other 
which alone bears the name; but the former is subjoimed only 
to verbs of past time, and thus corresponds to the Latin tense 
amarem; the latter to none but verbs of a present or future 
signification, answering to the Latin amem. I will cite ex- 
amples from Aristophanes of both forms joined to the particle 
iva: — 


=~ Plut. 90: 


eigege hor yay. 7 \ 
RE 62 fe emoinaey TUPror, 
iva un SlayuyvooKolps TOUT@Y pndéva. 





721. KatétNaccey abtod Ta Brehap exaTpéWas, va 

QOUVVOTO Laddov. 

Nub. 1192. 2Onxev ¢s te thy Env TE Kal véay, 
i at Jzoeus yuyetyes TH voupmy it 

1201. & os TaXLoTE Ta mputaver Udedotaro 

Sua TOUTO Meee mE pe u-las 

Ran. 282. 7ralovets? iva hoPyGelnv eyo. 

Guide. s 
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Il. Plut. 70. dew’, W dxeiOev éxtpayndon Tecwv. 
936. dos oD mol TO TpLBwrior, 





ae mee / \ 4 / 
Ww appiecw Tov cvKopavTny TOUTOVL. 
na >] , / ~ 7 \ / 
959. viv 8 siciwpev, va mpooevEn Tov Seov. 


1196. GAN éxdéTw Tis Setpo Sadas apéevas, 
i” Ey@v Tponyn TO Jew ov. 
Nub. 19. «depepe TO ypappatetov, w’ avayve haBov. 


Now if in these passages you write the subjunctives d:ayeyvo- 
oKw, odvvaTal, ylyverTal, vpérovTat, ho8nOG, you will violate 
the rules of language no less than of metre; in ike manner, if 
you substitute optatives éetpayndobein, auduzcayul, Tpocevéato, 
mponyoto, avayvoiny, you will do the same. 

«‘ Of the different force of the optative and subjunctive, there 
is a striking instance in Plato, Alcib. Il. sub. fin. : —@a7ep TO 
Avoundee dynot tiv ‘A@jvay (1. ’A@dvav)"Opnpos aro tav opOar- 
pov adergiv THY axduvD, 

odp sv ywwooxor nusv Jeov HOE Kal avdpa. 
The passage in Homer to which Plato alludes represents 
Minerva thus addressing Diomede : — 

aynvv & av to. aT opParwav Edov, 1) mpl érhey, 

opp ev ywookns nev Seov 7Oé Kai avdpa. 
The aor. #\ov in Homer answers to the present-perfect tense, 
and may be expressed in English by Z have removed, and, there- 
fore, is most properly followed by the subjunctive, édpa y- 
veckns, that you may distinguish. But in Plato the aor. aderetv * 
is used of past time: Homer says that Minerva removed, which 
requires the optative, ddpa yweckot, that he might distinguish.” 
P. 1386—142. 

[The indicative of a past tense may also be used with the 
conjunctions iva, d7ws, ws, &c. when a result is alluded to 
hypothetically: thus Aristoph. Pac. 

135. ovxodv éypnv oe Uinyacou CevEat wrepor, 
o7ws éhaivou Tots Seois TpayiK@TEpos ; 
that you might have appeared more grand and pompous ; in which 
case, you would have appeared. 
So Atsch. P. V. 773. 


/ A) a9 \ a / b] > " 
TL Ont gwol hv Képdos, GAN ovK ev TAYXEL 
vse 7S \ fel 5 > \ a / i 
zppup éuavtov Thad amo oTupdas trétpas, 
a / 6 la / 
OTS TEOM TKIppAaTa, TOV TAVTOV TOVOYV 
> Le 
ATHNNAYNY 3 


in which case I should have been freed, that by so doing I might 
have been freed. 
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Soph. Cid. T. 1389. 

Ti pp ov KaBov 

bd >\ e 7 / 

ExTewwas EvOUs, ws eEtEa pnjTroTE 
guavtov avOpworroicww, evOev Hv yeyos 5 





én which case I should never have disclosed. See Monk on Eur. 
Hipp. 643. ] 

« The active @uAdocew means to preserve, observe, guard, &c. 
the middle purdacoscCat, to beware.” P. 160. 

“The construction pawy duvrayOjvar, is shunned by the 
Attics. To adjectives of this kind they subjoined verbs only 
of an active or neuter sense. Kur. Med. 316. Ayers axoveww 
parOax: 675. copwrep 7) Kat dvdpa cupBanrety zr. 


= poph. God. T. 689. 
—— at 6& ToLtavTat ppeves 
> lal / , \ ” 7 
avTais OiKaiws eicly adyiotaL pepe. 


*¢ Similarly in Hom. IL. QO. 243. 
pnirepoe yap paddov Ayavotow 61) oe00e 
kelvou TeOver@tos evatpéuev.” PP. 161. 


‘Callim: H. in.Jor. 93. 


Tea O epyyata Tis Kev asidol ; 

ov yévEeT, OVK ETAL, Tis Kev ALos EpypaT asics; 
On this passage H. Stephens has remarked: ‘It is probable 
that. Callimachus wrote deidot, as in the preceding verse. The 
particle xey is certainly not well suited to the indicative mood ; 
and, therefore, I would prefer deéSou or asian : to asloo I should 
decidedly object.’ Whether tis xev agioet, Tis Kev aélon, or Tis 
Kev asicot be read, a solecism will be the result. The first 
reading is objectionable, not merely on the ground of the par- 
ticle xev being joined to the indicative mood, but on account of 
its being the future indicative; for the past tenses of that mood, 
the imperfect, perfect, and both aorists are frequently accom- 
panied by that particle. The second reading I have been the 
first to point out as contrary to the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage. With respect to the third, tis xev aeloo, be it observed 
that verbs of that form are never used in an optative sense, nor 
connected with xev or ay, but subjoined to past tenses in a 
future signification : 
Aristoph. Plut. 88. eyo yep ayy peipaKvov HTELANS OTL 

eis TOUS OuKatlous Kab cogovs Kab KoGLlous 
poovovs Bad.oiunv. 


998. umeiTrovens bre 
gis somrépav HEovput 2. Pe 6 So La: 
«In the Sigean Inscription, written according to the most 
S it hee S 
S28 
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ancient manner Bovatpodnoor (7. e. from left to right, and from 
richt to left, in alternate lines), critics have not understood the 
word SITEIES, and therefore determine that it should be 
SITEIEIZ. The analogy observed by the Attics in such 
nouns escaped them: from the nominative in ews*, the Ionians 
formed the oblique cases —ewos—ewi— ewa— ewe— Ewow — 
ewes—ewwv—ewor—ewas. The Attics, neglecting the mark 
of aspiration w, by a erasis peculiar to themselves, changed 
ewas into ns. Hence, in Attic poets we read (mms, Ayap- 
vyns, Meyapns: rightly, except that « is written under the 
letter 7. Also, from the writing KATO, KAIIIZTATON, in 
the same inscription, for KAT EPO, KAI EIZTATON, I 
would have future editors of Attic writers learn to exhibit 
KAYO, KaTevTa, not, as commonly, with the iota subscript, cay, 
xameta. Lastly, from the words HAIZOHNO >, HAAEA®OL, 
must be corrected the common method of writing which pre- 
vails in ovipwros, @deAgos, wvnp, &c. Hence Aiea it will not 
appear surprising that before the words dvOpwzos, aE Hos, 
avnp, &e. the article should more frequently be wanting in 
comic writers; since an aspirate constitutes the whole difference 
between the right and wrong mode of writing.” P. 2 

«The meaning of the verb Aayew in Attic writers is not 
that of a neuter verb, to have fallen by lot; but of an active, to 
have obtained by lot.” P. 224. 

¢ In Hom. U1) 2.479. 


Kat roré tis sizrot, ‘ matpos © Gye TOANOY apEivor,’ 

&k TONELOU AVLOVTa — 
the construction has eres all commentators. For they 
translate it as if the verb iéay, or some thing of the kind, could 
be understood, to which to refer the accus. dba. But the 
sentence is complete, and this is the order: xaé vroré Tis &k 
Tohgwov avidvTa si7rot, and some one may say of him returning 


from war. The construction is the same in Pind, Olymp. 
XV. Ol 





KyXeddapov dp’ idoia’ 
viov elmns, OTL ot véav, &e. 


that having seen Cleodamus, you may tell him concerning his son. 


“So also in Aristoph. Nub. 1147. 


fe \ e\ > / \ if 
Kat ol TOV ULOV, Eb wELaOnKE TOV NOYOV 
rn OF Fe 
exsivov, sip, Ov apTiws etanyayes. 


And tell me of my son, whether he has learnt, &c.”  P. 263. 
“ The verbs ovtafm and Baddow, which are more frequently 


* By this character Dawes represents the digamma F. 
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_ joined to'the accusative of the person only, which is the case 
also with adxgouat, are sometimes construed with two accusatives, 
one of the person, another of the noun éd«os, but never with 
the dative. 
Hl. E. 361. Adnv dy Oopas ErKos, 6 we Bpotos ovtacev avnp. 
795. EXKos avarbvyovtt, TO wiv Bare Llavdapos io.” 
Ps 265. 

* In Od. &. 56. 83. to€ov dvaxros, read to&a dvaxtos: for 
To&a is not unfrequently used of a single bow: see v. 90. 259. 
359. 362. 369. 378. Cite ei: 

“The verb apiorav, with all its family, always lengthens the 
first syllable.” P. 291. 

“In forming patronymics the genitive in os or ov, after a 
short syllable, was changed into Ldn, after a long into ctadns. 
Of which, as examples, are Atpeidns, ‘ExropiSns, Neotopions, 
Ayytoraons, Vehapwudins.” P. 314. 

=e The rules of Attic Greek require either tot ris fuyn; or 
mot Tis av puyor ; i.e. averb in the optative joined with Tov, 
TO00sy, TOl, TOS, OF any other interrogative particle, requires QV ; 
the subjunctive, on the other hand, rejects It.) Ee paeien 

Neither Aedzrew nor éxdg(rewv in Attic writers ever signifies 
to be deficient ; this would be 2\Xeizrew.” P. 391. 

« Should it be asked, how it is that (watidvov, apyuptouov, &e. 
have the antepenultima long, whereas yvwpidcov, voidiov, aded- 
pio.ov, XuTpLovov, ScoxpariSiov, and many others, have it short, 
the answer is: as from yvoun, véos, adeddos, Ae Soxpdrns, 
are derived the diminutives yvopidiov, &c., so from t(uadtuov, 
apyupwov, are derived (wartiidvov, apyupiidvov; and these by Attic 
crasis are expressed by (wartid.ov, apyvpidvov. In the same way 
in Latin, from tuba, fides, tibia, are formed tubicen, fidicen, 
tibicen ; for the latter is equivalent to tbiicen. In like manner, 
from aydopevs, Borpus, ty@vs, or rather from audopéws, Botpvos, 
wyOvos (for the gen. cases must be noticed), come awdopesd.or, 
Botpuidior, byOviStov.” Preset 

« Aristoph. Plut. 1141. 


Kal LV OTOTE TL OKEVAPLOV TOD OEsaTrOTOV 

Udeidov, éy@ oe NavOavew étrolovy asi. 
The nature of Attic poetry forbids such a hiatus, as is seen in- 
the second line. In the next place, I assert that the sentence 
itself, omdte udsikou — érroiovy agi, involves a solecism; and 
that émoTe Uzdovo Is required, I therefore, on both grounds, 
write the passage thus: tdérov’, eyo. Similar constructions 
are to be met with every where. Plut. 1019. é6y omore mpo- 
Telvoven. 1 145. pereixes — omote— AndEcinv. LEqu. 1337. 
OMOT sl7roL — OTTOTE YpnoatTo — avepTdrtes. Vesp. 279. 6767’ 

5 3 
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avtiBoroin — zreyev. Av. 505. Xodzrote eiros — e0epifov. 512. 
éndBave— omor 2&éXOou.” P. 401. [See Soph. Trach. 924. 


el mou hitwov BPrpelev otKeTov O€uas, 
EkANatsy 1) OUTTNVOS. 
Herod. vii. 211. dxws évtpApevay Ta vOTA, adées Hevyecxov O7Oev. | 
«The particles od jy) must be construed either with the 
future indicative or second aor. subjunctive. 


« Aristoph. Ran. 512. 
> vA ease \ 
ov pn a EyYw 
Teploirom’ amreNOovt . 
“* Kur.. Med. 115. 
ov puny OVTpEVIS EaEL Pidors. 
* Soph. El. 1058. 
ov cot pr) weOAomal Tote. 
1035. GAN ovsror 2& éuod ye pt) waOns TO6e. 
« Aristoph. Av. 461. 
Neye Jappjoas’ ws Tas o7rovdas ov ui) TPOTEPOY TTapaPapED.” 
P. 410. 

“ Tassert that daws pur dvda&ns is a solecism; and that the 
genius of the Greck language requires é7@s yn dudd&eus. The 
particles évws a are never joined with the first aor. subj. 
either active or middle. The same may be said of ov pj, as 
noticed above. 

"Orws, either with or without 7), is legitimately construed 
with the second aor. active or middle, as also with the first aor. 
passive. ‘These aorists approach very nearly in signification to 
the future indicative, as in the expressions, ot duyw; whither 
must I fly? wot tpatwpar; whither must I turn myself? rot 
Topsv0@; whither must I go? which come nearly to the same, 
as: whither shall I fly? whither shall I turn myself? whither 
shall I go? Indeed, they are not unfrequently found in the 
same sentence, with future indicatives; as in Soph. Tr. 990. 
Ti 7a@w, Ti O& pwyoouat; oiwot. But the first aorist, either 
active or middle, is never thus used.” P. 423, 424. 

« Aristoph. Nub. 1350. 

@S OUTOS, Eb oy TH TreTrOLOEV, OK AV HY 

OUTWS aKONACTOS. 
The verb wézofev, followed by ov« ay iv, is rejected by the 
nature of Greek construction. It ought to be, ew) Tw wemol- 
Ov, ovx av iv—i.e. éeroiOev. But some one will say, — 
what means the first person singular, when odtos requires the 
third ? 

Learn, then, that the Attic termination ew of the preterper- 
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fect tense does not belong to the first person singular, but to the 
third; and that 7 is the } proper termination of the first person. 
i ae this confidently, from an accurate examination of the 
Attic poets; for I concern myself not with prose writers, in 
which the dreams of grammarians are continually manifest. 
Nay, even in poets this is not unfrequently the case, but only 
where the verse will admit the true reading. Neither is an 
example wanting, in which the termination ey is assigned to 
the first person, even contrary to the laws of metre. For in- 
stance, in Aristoph. Ay. 511. editions generally exhibit: 

ToUTL TolvuY Y OvK HOEY "yo Kal SATA pw érauBave Jadpa. 
For the monstrous reading 76ew ’yo, Kuster has well restored 
from a MS. in the Vatican, 767 ’yo. What I have ventured to 
assert concerning these terminations, [ have inferred from this: 
that wherever the verse requires the termination ey, there the 
sense also requires the third person; where the former requires 
the termination 7, there the latter requires the first person. 
Add to this, that the analogy of Attic crasis defends it. Thus 
the Ionic termination of the first person is ea, of the third eg, 
and when a vowel follows, sev. But the Attic crasis, it is well 
known, turns ea into 7, e¢ and egy into es and ew.” P.426—431. 

* Aristoph. Ran. 854. 


ovK av weCeinv Tod Spovov, 2 vouOETEt. 
Whoever supposes that the active je@inue may be joined to a 
genitive, or the middle pe@igzae to an accusative, knows not the 
manner of speaking observed by the Attics. The subjoined 
examples will show the true construction of each: 


Kur. Med. 728. 
[eVELS ATUAOS, KOU Ge fA) LEOW TroTé. 
Soph. Cid. C. 830. 
Lees Yepoiv THY Taida Jaooor. 
Soph. Phil. 1294. 
pees we Tpos Je@v ystpa pidtaTov TEKVOY. 
Kur. Hec. 399. 
@s THOS éExodaa TaLoos ov meOnoomat. 
Eur. Hipp. 326. 
Kal GOV YE yovaT@v ov peOjcomal TroTE. 
Hor: Herc. F'...627. 
Tpomov d& Tavoal Kal pé0ec? zuov TéTrOD. 
It can scarcely be necessary to produce more to persuade any 


one that the passage in question ought to be remadelies 
thus : — 


ovk av weOciunv Tod Ipovov.” P. 438. 
s 4 
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«¢ Aristoph. Ran. 1266. 
b) > § 9 /fp \ a > / / / 
GXN @ ya? ETL Kal Viv aTrodos TacN TEXVN. 
Here the active azodudovat is used ina sense which belongs 
only to the middle, viz. to sell: we must read therefore: azrodouv 
maon Téxvn: a7rodos has quite a different sense, viz. pay, restore, 
give back: Ran. 272. Baw’, amodos tov vatdov.” P. 447. 
— © Ran. 1496. tcws cofopev av. To avoid a solecism, I pro- 
pose to read, tows cw@civev av. The copyist, 1 suppose, who 
had learnt when young the inventions of the grammarians, 
tudOeintov, TUpGentynv, TUPGEinuEv, TUPOEinte, rUPOeincay, being 
offended with the true reading, with which he was unac- 
quainted, substituted the other in its place; not knowing, in 
the first place, that the optative terminations evtov, evntnv, &c., 
aintov, &¢c., ontov, &c., were unknown to real Greek writers ; 
and, in the next place, that the particle av is never construed 
with the subjunctive, unless accompanied by certain words. 
The following are examples of the analogy constantly preserved 
by genuine Greek writers, and also of the construction of the 
particle av: 
Vesp. 482. 
> / SPiN \ lal A e Qn ] A , vA 
dpa y av mpos Tov Jeov Ypsts aTraddayOEtTE jot ; 
Thesm. ult. 
TOUT@V Yap avTLooiTny. 
Eur. Hipp. 349. 
nets av eimev IoTéEpw KeYpNpEevat. 
Eur. Taur. 1025. 
@s 07 TKOTOS AABOVTES ExoMOEtwEV CY. 
Kur. Taur. 1028. | 
ot pot StebOappecOa’ TAs cwOsipev av; 
Hor. Her. 175: . 
év @ Ouspyacbetr av GAN ewol reOod. 
Eur. Hel. 777. 
Tacxyov T Exapvov' Sis 6& AUTNOEtwEV GY. 
Kur. Hel. 821. 
[phe SJ \ \ e / lal v7 
pl éotiv édrrris, 7 wovn cw@Osipsy av. 
Kur. Hel. 1053. 
ANN ovde mayv vads éoTWW,  TwOEtwev av. 
Eur. Herc. 82. 
@s ovTE yaias Opu av éxBaipev AAOpa. 
Soph. Ant. 938. 


madovtes av Evyyvoiwev nwaptynkotes.” P. 452. 
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* Aristoph. Ach. 144. 

Kat Onta piraOyvatos hv bTrEephvas, 

UmaV T EpacTnHs HV adnOas, WaoTE Kal 

év Tota Tolxyous Eypapov, A@nvator Karol. 
Pirabnvatos jv, vpaOv Te épacTHs Hv, Wate eypadov.—In the 
first place, this is an atrocious solecism. In the second place, 
an anapest following a dactyl is objectionable. So few verses 
of this kind are found in all the comic writings, and those may 
be so easily reduced to the laws observed elsewhere, that I have 
no doubt but that the Attic poets scrupulously abstained from 
this distinction of feet in iambic metres. The same remark will 
apply to an anapest following a tribrach. The reason of this 
must be sought from the principle of accentuation, which I have 
stated above. [See the note, p. 186.]| The two nearest accents 
are separated from each other by an interval of four syllables, 
to the grievous offence of the ears: é& Totou Totyos eypadov 
A@nvaita Kado. Read, therefore, both syntax and accentuation 
conspiring : 

év Toice Toiyas eypad’, AOnvator carol.” P. 465. 

« Aristoph. Pac. 1295. ob mpdywat does. Read doe: for 
the Attics do not acknowledge a future active of adm; but use 
the middle only doowa.” P. 534. 

« Aristoph. Eccl. 57. ca@no@z Toivuv, os aveipwpat Tade. Ionic 
poets were at liberty to use eipowar and aveipoyar; not so 
Attic. «Neither do I remember to have read anywhere in 
Aristoph. even the second aor. subj. with ws, except in con- 
nexion with dy. Correct therefore: os av avépwpat tabs.” P. 
557. 

«¢ Whenever an adjective or participle of the masculine gender 
is applied to a woman, there also the plural number is used. 
Eur. Hee. 509. ov« dp’ os Savoupévouvs MerirOes jyas.” P. 
aA. 

“< Of the verb éuvupws the Attics have no future active; they 
used only the future middle, adopting their usual crasis, duod- 
peo. A600. 

“ The particle od with a verb of the subjunctive mood 
requires another negative su) as its companion.” P. 603. See 
above, ps 262. 

«¢ Although the verb wévec@ac in Homer has the sense ¢o 
prepare (daira 7révovto, Od. I’. 428.), yet in Attic writers it has 
no other meaning than fo be poor, needy, &c., and never governs 


oO 
an accusative.” P. 614. 
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DIALECT OF THE TRAGEDIANS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF C.G. HAUPT: “ VORSCHULE ZUM 
STUDIUM DER GRIECHISCHEN TRAGIKER.” 


SE EEO = 


§ 1. IN THE DIALOGUE. 


As there are two leading elements in ancient Tragedy, so 
there is a corresponding division in its dialect. The language 
of the lyrical portions is usually named the Doric. In the por- 
tion embracing the dialogue we should naturally expect to meet 
with the pure Attic dialect. Yet still we do not meet with the 
language of actual life, as it exists in Aristophanes ; nor, on the 
other hand, the language of the lyrical writers, but such as may 
rather be denominated the Old Attic or the Epic language. 

As the Tragedians borrowed from the ancient Epic poets not 
only their subject-matter, but also their mode of expression and 
representing objects; hence they used in the dialogue, 1. many 
Epic words and forms of words: as, Eetvos, atet, wovvos, Keivos, 
Opnxes, pécoos, Toccov, Tmpcccw, avtis and avre, fon, Epos, 
TONNTHS, K. T. X%—2. Epic forms of inflection : in the declensions, 
as, 2pns, youvata, Sovpi and dopl, Datives in asot, jot, ovct, also 
ToKhes, ToKnwv, and resolutions vdov, evpoor, cimreTéos, pécOpov : 
in the conjugations, as, jToNevpevos, KTiccas, Odecoas, &c.—3. 
Epic quantities of words, a@avatos, Gxdwatos, &c. Doric forms 
of words also occur: as, ’A@dva, dapos, exaTL, KUVaryos, dTrabos, 
daios (unlucky, disastrous), viv, vaos, concerning which we shall 
speak more definitely in the dialect of the choruses.* 


ForRM OF THE PROPER Artic DIALECT. 


1. Prosody in a wider sense (Breathing, Quantity, Accent). — 
Instead of dyos most MSS. have dyos, as also in the compounds 
aynrateiv, aynratey, &c.; on the same ground Elmsley has 
erroneously written a@poif@ and advo. Concerning the Attic 
avitm instead of avitw Porson (Phoeniss. 463.) and Hermann 
(Elect. 1443.) may be consulted. This word is Attic, on account 


* « Mea sententia, ita se res ha- xeipes: poeticee yolvara, dovAtos, Keivos, 
bet. Nemo ignorat, multas esse  potvos, Ecivos, otvoua, wA€wy, pdos, XEpes. 
voces, qua duas habeant formas; Formas poéticas satis multas in sena- 
unam communem, etiam a comicis riis usurpant tragici, sed ea lege, ut 
usurpatam ; alteram poéticam, tragi- communis in eadem sede collocata 
corum propriam. Forme communes, metro adversetur.’—imsley on Eur. 
exempli gratia, sunt yovara, dotAcos, Med. 88. 
eKeivos, pdvos, E€vos, Ovoma, TAEclwY, Pas, 
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of the inserted t, as in _dpvtw. There is no doubt about the 
quantity of advw in the Tragedians: in Homer the middle syl- 
lable is always short, except Odyss. ix. 398. ov pev ETrELT 
zppurev amo go xepolv advwv. Concerning gddos and éAXos the 
reader may consult Lobeck (Aj. 1284.), and Elmsley (Cid. 
Col. 1074.) concerning pd and gpdw. | He prefers the former 
orthography.] In such words as these the spiritus asper appears 
to have proceeded from the Grammarians; for ancient and 
unadulterated MSS. of the Tragedians, as well as of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, &c., confirm the lenis spiritus. The word gpdev 
might form an exception. 

Porson (on Orest. 64.), Erfurdt (Aj. 1109.), and Hermann 
concur in denying that in a trimeter a short vowel can be used 
long before a mute ante liguidam, if the short belongs to one 
word and the consonants to another. On the lengthening of a 
short vowel before 6A, yA, yu, yv, du, dv, see Porson on Hee. 
298., Elmsl. Bacch. 1307., Herm. Antig. 296. 

Seidler (Hur. Electr. 1053.) has shown that «A can make 
position, whilst Schneider and Wellauer (Ausch. Prom. 609.) 
maintain that a mute before a liquid can make position gene- 

rally in the trimeter, as in the anapestic and lyrical portions. 
Thus for instance we have zrapa xXatovor (Ale. 558.)*, and the 
short vowel perhaps every where long before y. Others have 
limited the position to the case of a mute before p. That p can 
make the short syllable of the preceding word in the arsis long 
we may take as an example péya pdaxos (/Esch. in Prom. 1023.) ; 
and though this instance recurs the most frequently, yet it is 
not the only one. The passages in which position is made by a 
mute before X are sufficiently numerous. The ancients doubled 
the single liquids pronuntiando non scribendo (Heyne on Homer). 
This law, which holds equally good for the Latin writers, is 
applied by the Tragedians in the case of proper names: TéXev- 
TAVTOS, “Iopedovros. (Lobeck on Aj. 210.) The Homeric 
TTONLS, mToNEwos, occur also in the Tragedians, when the preced- 
ing short vowel must be made long. 

The a in canros, d@avo, is short in the Tragedians; it is long 
in “Azvos, also in ét7redovt and yépa (in the Epic writers short). 
Finally dpa instead of dpa, which however Hermann denies. 
(Pref. ad Cid. Col.): “ ubi neque interrogationi neque excla- 
mationi locus est, non est ferendum dpa; in aliis locis dpa v. ¥ 
dpa in T dpa (i.e. Tot dpa) mutandum; ut in Hipp. 443. ubi 
videndus Monkius.” 

The iota in A/av is doubtful, as in dvia (Porson, Pheen. 1374.), 
tacOa, ayy, and their compounds. The iota in icos, POiva, 


* But Monk has edited: aicxpdy d¢ + But see Porson, Orest. 324. 


Tapa KAdgovet Jowacba piros. 
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and tivo is long in Homer, short in the Tragedians. The iota 
in the datives of %e?s and devs is often short, at least in Sopho- 
cles; in which case tiv, july, or Huey, Buty, should be written. 
With this we may compare voy for viv. Whether the iota in 
comparatives in cv is sometimes used short in the Tragedians 
(as would seem the case in #dcov, Kur. Suppl. 1104.) may be 
very much doubted. The long ¢ in ddus, dur, Kdvis, and Kove is 
worthy of observation. [Blomf. Ausch. Prom. 1120.] The short 
v in Saxpvo in the present and imperfect is doubtful (see Porson 
on Med. 1218.); but less uncertain in vyndvv. (Hur. Androm. 356., 
Cycl. 571.) It is usual to shorten the diphthongs of one and 
the same word before vowels in zrovetv, TovovTos, deiAaLos, yEpatos, 
otos (when the last syllable is long), Tanatos, kK. T. %. | Porson, 
Ph. 1319.] 

2. Letters, Consonants, Vowels.—The attempt to fasten on 
the Tragedians whatever is of a pure Attic character, or ap- 
proximates to it, has given rise to many alterations of the ori- 
ginal text, as well as many controversies among the learned. 
Concerning tvevpov and mrAEtipov, KvaTT@ and yvart@, Evy and 
adv, porus and poyes, efs and és, tpacow and mpatTw, Gapod and 
Gappe, yeyvooka and ywooKkw, éhicow and siticow, aThakeiv 
and dumdaxeiv, our decision can be regulated only by the autho- 
rity of MSS., and must rest on surer grounds than the precon- 
ceived notion, that whatever is pure Attic must at the same 
time be also tragic. With respect to such forms (for instance 
moves, yvawrrewv) as have been considered of a more Attic cha- 
racter, a more accurate observation of Plato, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and other contemporary writers, has proved quite 
the reverse. 

Porson and Elmsley have been equally erroneous in universally 
writing ders, caw and KAdw. Hermann’s Pref. to Ajax, p. 18. 
« Falli puto, qui, quod xdsw, krdew, daetos Attica esse accepi- 
mus, continuo tragicis hee obtrudenda esse existimant.” The 
same writer defends we/@ov against the Atticising ai@od (Hlectra, 
1003.), as others do puxpos against opixpos, &c. With respect 
to the dizresis, we must observe éAsewvos and aicow, for which 
we usually have 2deevds and alaom; other words appear almost 
always contracted, as oif%s. Elmsley writes zro/a instead of roa; 
so also fora, crowd, ypota, though not mvowe but mvod. In re- 
ference to KAEt@ (KAjw), KretOpov (KAHOpov), and all their deriva- 
tives, the researches of Poppo would lead us to adopt the 7 
generally, especially in the fluctuating xexdeyuévos (which in 
other passages is also written xexAnpévos) and éxdsioGns. ‘The 
omission of the vy in odtv, mpocGev, trrepGev, &c., is doubted by 
Elmsley (Med. 393.); but see Matth. (Androm. p. 831. Add.) 

3. Substantives. — Along with PBacwAsis (nom. and ace.) we 
have Baowrns, immjs; also the Doric vads, Ionic vos, with 
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Toews and moXE0s, doTews and doteos; >AmroAXN@Va and A7rOAAw, 
"Apnv, "Apn and ”Apea (thus "Apeos) ; yovvata, according to Por- 
son also yotva; dopos, dopi; TO Kpata with Tov Kpata, gen. 
Kpatos, pl. xpatwov. On the Tragic dative ddpe, see Herm. Aj. 
1035.; on the vocative Oddizrouvs, Elms]. Cid. C. 557. The 
accusative of words in evs is 7 and ga; in the latter form we 
have sometimes the short a in goveds, ceotpeds, and some proper 
names. (Porson, Hec. 876.) The vocative of words in ws varies 
in the MSS., Ngueous and Ngueor, Porson, Ph. 187. The MSS. 
also fluctuate in heteroclite and heterogeneous nouns, between 
mravn and mAdvos, dsopwot and dsoua, of yvas and ai yar, 
mAsvpal and mAeuvpd. It is certain that dyo.s, dyous, door, 
dcoos occur only in this form, and 70 ype@v only as inde- 
clinable. 

4, Adjectives, Adverbs, Pronouns.—In reference to adjectives, 
those require the most particular attention which we meet with 
as common, although they have three terminations. This is the 
case however with some in the ordinary language. We remark 
7 OTEPPOS, 1) oppavos, 1) yevvaios, éievOepos, OArvs, waTaios, hadros, 
pédeos, Bovyvos, cxoTvos, the latter only in the chorus (Alc. 125.), 
others more in the chorus than the dialogue, dzos, tatp@os, and 
the remarkable tyAvcodros. Concerning adjectives in as, a&, np, 
wp, &c., as well as compound adjectives with a feminine form, 
Lobeck may be consulted. (Aj. v.175, 323.) Many of the ad- 
jectives in vos, vos, ovos, compounded with the privative a, have 
already the feminine form in the ordinary prose. In the termi- 
nation of verbal adjectives, the MSS. often fluctuate between 
tos and oros, for instance, addwacros and déduatos, &kXNavtTos 
and adkXavotos, yvwtos and yvworos, Ozuitds and Oguwotos, &e. 
The decision is very difficult when nothing can be determined 
from the metre or the preponderating number of MSS. 

Among the forms of comparison we remark the comparative 
jnovxetepos, and the superlatives pirvotos, mpocwratos, dyxLoTos, 
the adverbs Evyvtowwrdtws, mavictatov, and maviotata. In re- 
ference to the termination of adverbs fluctuating between e and 
l, as apoyGei and amoyl, see Blomf. on Prom. 216. Among 
numeral words dvo, d6ve, dvety and dvoiy are in use. Elms. Med. 
1256. Of pronouns we adduce fotivos, dru, Bev, cé0ev (Ale. 
52. 206.), vw and oe acc. sing. and plur., ogc as dat. sing. (e7) 
Herm. Cid. C. 1487. 

5. Verbs.—If we have already found it difficult to distinguish 
with accuracy those irregular or particularly frequent forms of 
inflection which occur in the dialogue portions of the Tragedians, 
from those which are partly confined in some measure to the 
choruses, and are partly to be met with in other Attic writers; 
the task now becomes altogether impracticable. We shall 


ro} 
therefore content ourselves, with collecting remarkable forms, 
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without every where indicating whether they occur in other 
places, or whether they merely occur in the lyrical portions. 

a). Augment. In the Attic language the use of the Augment 
is regular in the historical tenses. The Epic poets frequently 
omit it. This is done even by the Tragedians in the lyrical 
portions. [See Monk Alc. 599.] But the opinions of learned 
men are very various as to how far this liberty of omission ex- 
tends in the dialogue. According to Seidler the omission of 
the syllabic augment in the dialogue is confined to the narra- 
tions of messengers, whieh, bemg composed at first after the 
similitude of Epic poetry, obtained the same license. But 
Reisig (Conject. in Aristoph. lib. i. p. 78, 79.) limits it still 
further: © ubi res magna quedam et gravis aut admirabilis vel 
nova narratur; que et vocis intentione et gestuum motu audi- 
torum animis inculcetur.” Others banish entirely the omission 
of the Augment, considering the passages where it occurs, 
partly as corrupt, and partly as having received a crasis. The 
crasis is particularly urged by Elmsley, who distinguishes 
three cases where the omission of the Augment occurs: 1. in 
commissura duorum versuum, ubi per crasin tollitur: Soph. 
Elect. 714. dvw—’dopei?. 2. in quibus sine metri dispendio 
addi augmentum potest: Pers. 375. tpomrovto, 487. cuxdodvTo. 
3. que neutra ratione augmentum admittunt, corrupta sunt. 
Pers. 313. & puds wécov., Ant. 403. idov (id@v). 

The principles which Hermann lays down for the omission of 
the Augment are somewhat different; but, as they are contra- 
dicted by internal evidence, and at the same time leave many 
passages (where the Augment is omitted) without illustration, 
we shall forbear stating them. The Tragedians are rather 
guided in the omission of the Augment, partly by the authority 
of the Epic poets, partly by an unconscious sentiment, partly by 
the necessity of the metre; and it would therefore be difficult to 
find out and prove any fixed laws by which they might be guided. 

The Temporal Augment must be considered ‘separately, as 
even the Attic prose writers regularly omit it in many words: 
for instance in evpicxe, and in very many words beginning 
with ev. For as the » did not exist in the ancient mode of 
writing, so yv appears to have arisen first in the New Attic 
dialect, been retained by later writers, and substituted by 
grammarians and transcribers for the proper ev. Yet here we 
must be careful to distinguish the words net compounded with 
the particle ev, or at least consisting of the particle ed and a 
derived verb commencing with a consonant, (evyec@as, sdvd- 
CeoGar, and of the second species evtpevifewv, evtvyetv,) from 
those verbs compounded with ev, particularly with a vowel mm- 
mediately preceding. 

Many of the verbs of the first sort have the Augment more 
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frequently than they omit it; for instance, edyowas (Soph. Trach. 
610.), niyynv (166.), catnvyero (Antig. 1336.), érnuEauny (Kur. 
Hee. 540.), nv&dunv (Elmsl. Heracl. 305.). In like manner some 
verbs beginning with oc have seldom or never the augment, 
even not in pure prose, for instance, oivow, olyouar. According 
to Hermann, the augment is only exhibited by those verbs in oz 
which are of seldom occurrence. Of the verbs which commence 
with « (for instance eéxdéw), neither this nor any other has the 
augment in the MSS. of the Tragedians with regularity and 
certainty ; nor eyen in Thucydides. (Poppo de Elocut. p. 236.) 

It is an erroneous opinion that the Tragedians omitted the 
Temporal Augment on account of the metre (Hermann, Iph. T. 
53. vdpavov). We, however, remark particularly that the Aug- 
ment is wanting in yphv, avwya, KaGeCounv, caOnunv, Kabeddov. 
From avaricxw we have avddwoa more frequently than dvij- 
Awoa; the latter form is seldom to be met with in the prose 
writers. From avéyowat we have nvecyounv, jvexounv, and 
avexouny; éBovdrouny is more frequent than 78ovrAduny. Finally 
we remark é£epucduny, epeEa, 20007. 

b). Persons. The dual, as is the case with the Epic poets, 
fluctuates in the historical tenses between yy and ov.* Elmsley 
denies that the first person of the dual in the passive in ¢@ov is 
in use. The second person of the present and fut. pass. and 
middle fluctuates still more between e& and y. Except owe, 
otet, and Bovr, which regularly retain e, the termination 7 in 
many passages of the ‘Tragedians is certain according to the 
MSS. But 7 and « in the MSS. are so frequently commuted 
in cases where the error is evident, that we must be careful not 
to follow them implicitly in this matter. Plato, Thucydides, 
&c., have mostly the form in e&. The opinions of the learned 
therefore differ greatly upon the subject. The first person 
plural often terminates in eo@a instead of fa. _ Concerning the 
vp paragogic at the end of the senarius, consult Reisig. (Pref. 
ad Comm. in Gd. Col. xxiv.) | 

c). Tenses. Present. Concerning the present tenses in @euy 
(redeGew, pwwvdevt) Hermann may be consulted (Cid. Col. 
1019.); and concerning pemreiv and pimtewy (jactare and jacere) 
the same writer may be consulted. (Aj. 235.) Along with the 
Attic éy@aipev we have also éy@pawvew, with ioyaivew also 
toxvaivew, with Evvypetety also Evynpetpetv, with otyecGas also 
ovyvety, with AavOava also Ajbw, with wérouar also totdopat 


* “ Secundam personam dualem a 187. Hermann dissents from him, 
tertia diversam non fuisse, primus, ni producing the pres. pwd@ovo. from 
fallor, monui ad Aristoph, Ach. 733.” id. C. 692. 

—ilmsl. Med. 1041. t On wirvew and mrvety, see Elmsl. 

{t Elmsley writes reAcOeiv, wwvGev, Heracl. 150. 

&c. considering them as aorists : Med. 
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(not érrawac), &c. ‘The imperatives have the Attic form in the 
last pers. pl. pres. pass. and mid., apaipe(ofwv; the same in 
the active, yeAovTwv. The form in woav is denied: y. Elmsley. 
(Seidl. Iph. T. 1480.) 

Future. We may remark oboe instead of aco; from 

‘oyouwat, érevoouar; further from deipw or aipw the future aipa. 
We have the Attic future oxedd (Prom. 25.), mera (Cid. Cok 
1060.), but also caréow, &c. The Attic futures in ‘ovpeba pro- 
ceed generally from the transcribers, as gev€ovpeba, for which 
Porson writes peviouscOa (Or. 1610.); so mevoovpe0a (ibid. 
1362.). Concerning ava, GpKO, &c., see Brunck (Cid. R. 138. 
252): 

Perfect. EouKa, Eouypev, ciGaeiiy apapa, Porson, Or. 1323. and 
the aorist dpapov in lyric verse (Herm. on Soph. El. 144). The 
Tonic perfect dvwma occurs, Antig. 1127.; oida, plusquam-perf. 
707, but more commonly mOEw, plur. TEV, nOaV. 

Aorist. We may remark <siza, ETTETA, nveyxa; the optatives 
meicats and treicevas; in the passive and middle AvwnOetyer, 
g@aatato, as also mvGoiato in aor. 2.; the infinitive middle 
pacha, mTac0at, and wAjcacbar; and the participles myocas 
from macy [a doubtful reading for wraicas, in Atsch. Ag. 
1637. |, céas and xkjavtes from xatw. As the Tragedians have in 
general a fondness for ancient and full-sounding forms, they 
prefer the aor. 1. pass. to the otherwise more ordinary aor. 2. 
Still we meet with awndrraynv, éhoynv, xpuBeis, pupévtes, &e. 
[orepévtes, Hee. 621.] Besides, we have to remark the aor. 1. 
eovvacOnv. In reference to the aor. 2. act. pass. and mid. we 
cite also ércutvor, extuTov, &c. As piyata .ablOvTotaxta we 
may cite 7ropétp, epeoCat, and their compounds. Concerning 
other poetical aorists, as éppuTo, apapwv, atapwv, see Buttm. 
385.2Obs: 7. 

Verbs in yt. Whether the contracted form in the present is 
to be met with in the Tragedians, is a matter of controversy. 
Brunck has admitted it in many passages. According to the 
canon of Porson, Or. 141., é@7é@e may be allowed in the imper- 
fect, but not Tet in the present, for which 7/@nov always occurs. 
Others approve of the contracted forms in the imperfect and 
present, where the MSS. have them ; and from ims they write 
the present ts¢s, tet, the imperfect tess, te. Of the verbs in ups 
there is even the first person present in vw together with the 
participle in very; although Porson maintains that this first took 
place in the newer comedy. The first _person of the imper rfect 
of eit appears to have been generally 7 (thus also wapy, &c.); 
yet 7 is found before a vowel (where even * could not be read 
if the passages were corrupt) four times in Euripides and three 
times in Aristophanes (see Herm. Cid. R. ed. n. xi.). Con- 
cerning éuév, éoxe, éooetat, see the interpreters on /Msch. Pers. 
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96. 614., Soph. El. 21.818. We also remark éotdval, éoros, 
éaTn&w, and the imperatives Téa, wimpy, 6A, ava, totaco, also 
ioTO), ITOV. 

6. Grammatical Figures.—By these we understand poetical 
liberties in the addition or omission or transposition of single 
letters and syllables, and particularly the freer use of the apo- 
strophe in the dialogue portions of the Greek Tragedy as well 
as the lyrical. 

Crasis. ‘This figure is of very frequent and extensive use 
with the Tragedians, particularly in the Articulus prepositivus 
and postpositivus, in cat and other particles. How it should 
be written in all cases, the learnéd are not agreed. Synecpho- 
nesis 1s of no less frequent occurrence; for instance, in #yw ov, 
YO Elpll, 7) OV, E7TTEL OV, [U2 OV, fun) ELdeVAL, |W) Opatot, &c., mostly 
in the dialogue. 

Synizesis occurs for the most part only in the lyric portions ; 
for instance, ¢o in Ids, vo in véxvos, vw in ’Epwriwv, &c. 

Elision (Apostrophe) does not take place (1) in tl, zepl, 6re: 
(2) nor in the dative singular and plural of the third declension, 
according to the usual opinion; see Hermann, however, on 
Alcest. 1123.: (3) nor in the termination a, except in the 
passive terminations pal, cat, Tat, c0at: (4) usually only in 
oijwoe before an w, but not in pol, cot. Single exceptions how- 
ever occur. Whether toe can suffer elision, see Buttmann 
(Gram. p. 124.) and Thiersch (Gr. p. 426.)* 

Apheresis is usual in Ké\Xw (instead of dxéAXw) and in ddvpopuac 
and 20éhw, if Jehw and dvpouar are not distinct verbs: Syncope, 
in otevyTas (Pers. 50.), erayxéaca (Agam. 147.), auBynon (Eur. 
Hee. 1263.), carOavetv, ixpwevos, (see Buttmann on Philoct. 494.): 
Apocope, Kpéa (Kurip. Cycl. 126.), with a short @ instead of 
Kpéata; ava instead of dva& and avdorn&t, wa and Ba only in 
the lyric portions, wap, Esch. Supp. 556. 

Dieresis occurs in dim, edpéi, aida, and is particularly frequent 
In anapests: Zmesis in trégp—aorévw and in other verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions; thus év 62 kAycate: Epenthesis in 
nrvOov, Kewov for Kevov, civ and eivdduos for év, évdnr., yoova, &c. : 
Diplasiasmus in addnv, and adjectives in cos, for which oaos, 
pécoos: Metathesis in Kaptictos, epaxov: Paragoge in the 
poetic forms évi, deat. 


§ 2. IN THE CHORUS. 
Though lyric poetry chiefly employed for its purposes the 
Doric dialect, and belonged in general to the Doric tribes ; 


* “ ott’ kpa est o¥ to &pa, di- perswpe fit in Atticis poetis, pre- 
phthongo o, que elidi non potest,cum sertim in ro upa et ro ty.” — Monk. 
brevi vocali crasin efficiente: quod Hipp. 433. 
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yet many lyrical writers employed it with great freedom, and 
exhibited a particular attachment for the wis forms. The 
Doric dialect appears the most limited in the choruses or the 
impassioned speeches of the Greek Tragedy. In these the 
Doric expression extends chiefly to the use of a instead of », and 
to some forms; viv, Olduréda for Otdurodev; and we no where 
meet with A¢youes, WvOEv, wericdéuev, Maca or Motca, infinitive 
in ev and nv, accusative plural in ws and os, &c. 

Some Doricisms were generally common to the ancient lan- 
guage, and are to be met with in the more ancient prose writers 
and in Tragic dialogue, dapos, éxaBorXos, ExaTt, Noyayos, &c. ; 
and others existed already in the Epic language, ddzredop, 
@axos. Besides these we also remark in the choruses the fol- 
lowing Doric forms: Mevedads, gen. Mevéra, dat. Mevéra. 
Thus ‘Aiéa, Tled/a; the genitive Alaxidav, Inpav, Tavde yuvat- 
xav (see Porson, however, Hec. 1061.); accusative, evxrea; the 
vocative with the apocope, wa instead of warep, and Ba instead 
of Bacirsb (Aisch. Supp-); 6a for y7 (Prom. 567.) further 
vais, vaos, val and vaes, pacoay instead of peilov, Trott instead of 
mpos, even in the senarius. Finally, ava with a dative instead 
of ody, év for eis. In verbs, eicovyvedou, UpvevTat, QUTEUD. 

As AXolic forms in the choral odes, we may cite Tedapovos 
for weTapovos, iene for weTtéwpos, TedalyX LL0L for HETAUX LOE 5 ; 
see Blomf. Prom. 2 77. yvodspos for dvodepos, Eradev for éradynaar, 
aryupes for ayopa, &e. Many are at the same time [pic, as 
amos for guos, not for 7érepos, as in Homer. Other forms in 
the lyric portions are Epic or Ionic, particularly those with the 
double c, as téccov, ddéocas, KTiccoas, and the datives pepo- 
TETC Ly Bapivecat, &c.; to which we may add the resolved 
forms, as “Hpaxdéns, aderdeos, peeOpov, UBpéos, evpei, Nnpéos, 
mabea, Bperewr. Here we may cite also é godca, Kal ém for KaTr’, 
Kal akovTioTal, édEELVvds, TeTEEos, aetKijs, as well as gdaevvos, 
which others consider lyric. We have Nepjs, Iphig. A. 1061. 
and Bacindijs, Phoen. 857. .Finally, among the Epic forms of 
inflection we have still to notice the genitive in ovo instead of 
ov; the dative in aot, not, and ows; also vias, teen, ‘Odvocn, 
and others already mentioned. We have also é0s and teos; m)éa, 
TAELOV 3 TONAOY, TOAZA, TTOALTL, TrOALWY 3 piv, TeOEv, Fev, &e. 

Form of Conjugation : Spedpau, nrAvOoV, F7rE0, slosTAal, ETKE, 
eMeV. Epic words, as 463, Zumrns (see Burgess, Eum. 228. 403.), 
0CCOL, Jzawa, ee Attic forms: ews Chit ads, yéAov with 
Yerora 5 ; dpvis for opvibas, anoovs, SaKkpvot with Saxpvos, 
Xpwros with Xpo0s, TAEWS with Tré0s, welfo, BovKepw, OTM, OTou, 
yveplotut, cuLKpos with puxpos. 

Prosody. We meet with déduos (a), dap with the long a* 


* See Scholef. on Pheen. 1670. 
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papos, pl. Papy, for dapos; but it is to be met with in the Tra- 
gedians as well as in Homer with the long a; also povraéos 
FOrest, 321.]; aicow with the short a; in Homer it is always 
long; aim has the a doubtful in the Tragedians. [| Hec. 170. 
174.| Again, we have duos and dyos ; input with the long and 
short 4; and the quantity of the v varying in tdédes, bdaTos, 
aTvov, advo, &e.: also ypvceos with the short v. [Elmsl. Med. 
633. | Brunck on Orestes (201.) says, “ tertia in Ayapuéuvov 
corripi potest in Melicis;” and concerning wotwos with the first 
syllable long we refer to Seidler de Vers. Doch. p. 106. Con- 
cerning the lengthening and shortening of syllables by the in- 
sertion and reduplication or removal of letters, Hermann may 
be consulted, Metr. p. 45. As an instance of such a lengthen- 
ing we may cite Ehedepvas (Sept. Theb. 83.), and of shortening 
xpuaoputos for xpucopp. ( Soph. Antig. 940.) 

Greater freedom prevails in the chorus than in the senarius 
with respect to the shortening of diphthongs and long vowels; 
for instance, we meet with it even in xpudaios, ixetatos, otos 
(even when the last syllable remains short), vater, dalmv, dee- 
Aalwov, aizv, and before the vowel of another word, Kdduou 
erravupov, ai, at, &e. The long vowel is shortened in ‘Apjiev, 
thaos, Evvinut, Tp&ixov, 'Tpwddos, watp@os, &c.; and in separate 
words, év vow evdpaxés. 

The Noun and the Adjective. There prevails a still greater 
freedom in lyrical passages, with respect to the feminine form of 
compound adjectives. Thus we have the old poetical forms 
aavatn, aTavpoTyn, TOAVKAAUTH, aTropOjTH, akawaTn, pirokEvn, 
&c. See Elmsl. and Pors. Med. 822. Nouns appellative are’ 
sometimes used adjectively, as “EXAdéos atodjs. Feminine ad- 
jectives are sometimes used as masculine, as tis “EAXas, 7) Tis 
BapBapos (Kur. Pheen. 1524. )3 even as neuter, dpoudou Prepa- 
“pous (Kur. Or. 835.); even in the nominative and accusative, 
oxddos dreads (Eur. Cycl. 503). 

Here we may also cite the following remarkable passages: 
Opopdoes Dpvyes (Eur. Or. 1415.) and Spouacs coho (Hel. 
1317.), @v wévnte copate (Eur. El. 372. in senar.); also in 
Sophocles, audumrAjys dacyave (Trach. 932.). The adjectives, 
which are generally connected only with substantives of the 
masculine gender, are to be met with in the Tragedians also in 
feminines and neuters: Rhes. 550. TALooAzT Op anoovis, Or. 
1305. trav Nevo aTopa, Pheeniss. 681. 7 pop.aopos Tods, Here. 
Fur. 114. téxea amdtopa. Of adjectives in ns, nTos, we adduce 
the following examples: avopox pis owyos (ZEsch. Suppl. 681.), 
and in senar. Tis tatpopovtou pntpos ( Soph. Trach. 1127.). 
With respect to inflection, we may also notice @ paKap mapOEve 
(Hel. 381.) and tuyas padxapos (Iph. T. 616.), mvoai viotiwes 
(Agam. 201.), Sovaxdydoa Eipétav (Iph. T. 400.), éenBornor 
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xepo (Ion. 213.). In the lyrical portions, the Tragedians take 
very great liberty in using adjectives as common ‘which have 
only a feminine form. We also remark the adjectives in ods, 
odcca, ody, particularly in the feminine rrepovcca, aifadovoca, 
and a Szomémea trétpa (Cid. T. 463.), rodvdevdpecor Jarapars 
(Bacch. 560.). 

Poetical adjectives of rare occurrence, or a somewhat different 
inflection of the ordinary ones, are frequently resorted to by the 
Tragedians in lyrical passages. We merely cite in this place 
the vocative of peyas in isch. (Sept. Theb. 824.) pweydre Zed, 
and the poetical form of adjectives in ns; for instance, ToApas, 
apyas (Doric for apyns, Agam. 116.); or in ns and as for os, 
as ToAsudpyas (Sept. Theb. 791.). The freedom and the bold- 
ness of /Mschylus in the formation of new adjectives and verbs 
have been illustrated by numerous examples in the annotations of 
the critics. 

The juxtaposition of adjectives and substantives, as vaes 
avass (Pers. 677.), wsyada wsyadnyopwv (Sept. Theb. 539.), &c., 
is worthy of notice. Among the forms of comparison we also 
remark BéXtEpos, Béerratos, in /Esch.; prxpotepos, wAéous, IM 
Sophocles. 

Pronouns. "Type in Soph. Antig. 846.: vw belongs exclu- 
sively to the Tragedians. The reflective pronoun od, oi, &c., 
stands as a pronoun of the third person for avrds in all the three 
genders; ods as dative sing., and ode as accusative sing. 
and plur. of all genders, occur im senarii; ode for séavTov 
(ZEsch. Sept. Theb. 615.); Teds, Te), Tedv, generally only in 
‘choruses (Ss Soph. Antig. 604., Eur. Heracl. 914.); ov for éor, 
éov, and @v; Totor from tes in Soph, Trach. 984. 


THE END. 
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